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PREFACE 


This book is a second in a trilogy on Jewish women in Greco- 
Roman antiquity and in the methods which should best be used 
in order to uncover their history. When I wrote my Ph.D., which 
was the first of the planned trilogy (Jewish Women in Greco-Roman 
Palestine [Tibingen: Mohr 1995]) I did not know that it was only 
going to become Part I of a larger work. I thought the issue of 
Jewish women could be tackled, mastered and then removed, in 
order to make way for other (probably more important) topics of 
research. In this I had been in error. Studying women’s history is 
dissimilar to the study of any given issue in history, excluding his- 
tory itself. Writing women’s history is, in fact, most similar to writ- 
ing the other half of the existing historical corpus. It is, as femi- 
nists would have it, writing Herstory. 

My aim in this book, as well as in the previous one and the 
ones to come, is first and foremost to relate history—certainly 
feminist history, but history nevertheless. In a private conversa- 
tion, the great feminist theologian, Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, 
labeled “positivist history” my passion for answers to the question 
wie es eigentlich gewesen ist? Whether she had meant to criticize or 
otherwise, I take it as a compliment. I can find no contradiction 
between allegiance to feminist methods of scholarship and loyal- 
ty to the great schools of historical inquiry. I hope this book will 
prove as much. 

Some of the methods developed in this book were partly dis- 
covered during my work on my Ph.D. My first book was a rather 
naive attempt to encompass the entire historical perspective of 
Jewish women in Palestine, under the assumption that knowledge 
of all the sources will inevitably produce a complete history. It 
also, subconsciously maintained that women’s history can be sub- 
sumed under traditional headings such as marriage, family, sex, 
child-rearing, cooking and house work. Only occasionally did I 
venture in that work into dangerous territories such as politics, 
religion or war. In this however, my perspective has undergone a 
significant shift. I no longer view any historical event as devoid of 
women’s presence and significance, and this new perspective 
already begins to emerge in the present book. 

This present work is, however, first and foremost a work in 
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methodology, and it is designed to open up the enormous cor- 
pus of rabbinic literature for the feminist scholar, primarily the 
historian. Rabbinic literature is by far the largest source on women 
for the period I propose to cover and for the feminist scholar it 
is largely terra incognita. This obviously makes many feminist works 
incomplete, even distorted. As a first step toward writing a com- 
plete history, all the sources need to be uncovered and made avail- 
able. The next step will naturally have to be the incorporation of 
the data derived from them into the framework of the main events 
of Greco-Roman Jewish history. This I hope to do in the third 
book of this trilogy. 

The present complex study would not have been possible with- 
out the help of many to whom it is my privilege to extend thanks. 
It began as a research proposal for the Program of Women Stud- 
ies in Religion at Harvard Divinity School. Despite my junior posi- 
tion compared to the other important scholars who attended the 
program, my proposal was accepted and I spent the memorable 
year of 1992-3 at the Harvard Divinity School where Part III of 
this book was written. The importance of that year at Harvard for 
this book as well as for the raising of my feminist consciousness 
is tremendous, and I can mention but a few of the many who con- 
tributed toward its success. The director of the program, Con- 
stance Buchanan served as a competent and beloved guide, men- 
tor and friend in the intricate comings and goings of the Divinity 
School, Harvard University, Cambridge Massachusetts and the 
world of feminist scholarship in America. I also wish to thank Pro- 
fessors Bernadette Brooten (now of Brandies University) and Elis- 
abeth Schüssler Fiorenza, who both showed me the utmost kind- 
ness and interest in my work, during my stay at Harvard and after. 
No less thanks are due to my colleagues, the four other recipi- 
ents of the Women Studies in Religion fellowship, Professors Carol 
Delaney of Stanford University, Hyung Kyung Chung of the 
Women’s University in Seoul, Korea, Stephanie Jamison of Cam- 
bridge MA and Rosalind Shaw of Tufts University. Despite our 
widely different interests, their comments and support through- 
out the year were of major importance in shaping my outlook on 
many topics universal in the predicament of women. 

Parts I and II were written in Israel, after my return from Har- 
vard, and may represent a shift from the purely feminist concern 
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of Part III to more universal historical issues, although, of course, 
women remain central throughout. Many people read earlier ver- 
sions of this book and I have profited enormously from their com- 
ments: Professor Judith Hauptman of JTS, New York, Professor 
Aryeh Cohen of the University of Judaism, Los Angeles, Profes- 
sor Peter Zaas of Seina College, Albany and my colleagues Dr. 
Adiel Schremer and Dr. Vered Noam here in Israel. Most of all I 
am indebted to my friend and colleague, Professor Judith Wegn- 
er of Connecticut College who not only read the entire manu- 
script twice(!) and made many useful comments, but who has tak- 
en it upon herself to correct my unidiomatic English and has 
come up with what I consider a worthy final product. Each of the 
above has contributed toward minimizing the amount of errors 
which would otherwise have occurred in this book. The remain- 
ing errors are, of course entirely my own. 

Finally, I wish to thank Professor Daniel Schwartz of the Hebrew 
University for suggesting to me Brill as publisher of this work and 
for his relentless efforts toward making the publication possible. 
The manuscript was read for the publishers by both my friend 
Professor Martin Hengel of Tubingen and Professor Martin 
Goodman of Oxford and I thank them both for their favorable 
report. 

The translation of rabbinic texts in this book are my own. For 
biblical quotations I have used the Revised Standard Version 
except in cases where the translation made the text incompre- 
hensible in the midrashic context in which it is found. The cor- 
rections in these cases are my own. Translations of classical texts, 
unless stated otherwise, are taken from the Leob Classical Library. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The literary critic’s peelings make the historian’s banquet! 
(Antoinette Clark Wire) 


The locus of this study is at the crossroads of two fast-growing and 
vastly divergent disciplines: women and feminist studies on the 
one hand and rabbinic studies on the other. At this meeting point 
I insert a third more traditional and problematic discipline—his- 


tory.! 

The emergence of feminist theory and women’s studies in the 
early 1970s has had a profound effect on the academic scene. It 
has turned our attention to the androcentric orientation of prac- 
tically all disciplines, ancient as well as modern. It has suggested 
fresh insights into a vast range of traditional fields, not the least 
of which is history.” 

Feminist critics have been skeptical of the results of the study 
of literary texts as sources for women’s history. The vast majori- 
ty of texts were written by men and for men, and display a pro- 
found lack of interest in or understanding of women, their world, 
their feelings or their concerns. Women in these texts are out- 


! For a good survey of the problems of history still relevant today, see E.H. 
Carr, What is History? (New York 1961). 

2 See for example Renate Bridenthal, Claudia Koonz, eds., Becoming Visible: 
Women in European History (Boston 1977) and the various important articles in 
that volume which trace the internal development of women’s lives parallel to 
the great events of European history: Classical Athens, “The Dark Ages”; the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the French Revolution etc. 

3 On the preference for papyri and other archaeological evidence, Sarah B. 
Pomeroy, Women in Hellenistic Egypt from Alexander to Cleopatra (New York 1984) 
xi-xii; for archaeology as an important modifier of ancient texts see Larissa Bon- 
fant Warren, “The Women of Etruria,” in Women in the Ancient World: The Arethusa 
Papers. J. Peradotto, J.P. Sullivan eds. (Albany 1984) 229-39; for the use of set- 
tlement charters and codes of customary law see Heath Dillard, Daughters of the 
Reconquest: Women in Castilian Town Society 1100-1300 (Cambridge 1984) 1-2; from 
birth and death registers and statistical data, see Bridenthal and Koonz, Becoming 
Visible, 2-4; for the use of pictorial evidence, see Eva C. Keuls, The Reign of the 
Phallus: Sexual Politics in Ancient Athens (New York 1985) 2-3; P. Verdier, “Women 
in the Marginalia of Gothic Manuscripts and Related Works,” in The Role of Women 
in the Middle Ages. Rosemarie T. Morewedge, ed. (Albany 1975) 121-60; Margaret 
R. Miles, Image as Insight: Visual Understanding in Western Christianity and Secular 
Culture (Boston 1985) particularly 24-35; 63-4; 89-93; for a sociological approach, 
see Elise Boulding, The Underside of History: A View of Women through Time (Boul- 
der CO 1976) 16-7. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


siders, they are “the other.” Many historians of women have all 
but despaired of learning anything useful from written sources. 
However, the study of ancient history is first and foremost the 
study of ancient texts. Some ancient historians of women have 
therefore resorted to the use of non-literary written texts—inscrip- 
tions and papyri—as almost the only useful and reliable source 
for the ancient history of women.* However, indiscriminate rejec- 
tion of all literary texts risks throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. One simply cannot be choosy with regard to one’s sources 
when it comes to describing the ancient periods. This is true for 
all ancient history, but it is certainly true for the study of women. 
Therefore, instead of rejecting the texts, I believe, like many oth- 
ers,” that we need to read them in a new way. 

Rabbinic literature as a historical source is the largest reposi- 
tory of material on Jewish women available from antiquity. It is 
almost fifty times larger than the Bible. Perhaps not much can be 
obtained from the biblical texts, but one searches far and wide 
for even one useful historical note. Why not scan rabbinic litera- 
ture for the same sort of information? It is here that the scholar 
of rabbinics will interject with the claim that it is not the scarci- 
ty of information but its value that is at stake. Rabbinic literature 
is not a historical source. To understand such a claim we need to 
first understand some recent developments in the study of rab- 
binic literature and its use in the study of history. Rabbinic liter- 
ature has probably been ranked by feminists, particularly in the 
United States, as amongst the least helpful texts in the study of 
women. This they do in the wake of an ever-widening gulf between 


4 In the study of Jewish women, this view has been upheld by Bernadette J. 
Brooten, Women Leaders in the Ancient Synagogue: Inscriptional Evidence and Back- 
ground Issues = Brown Judaic Studies 36 (Chico CA 1982) 150-1; and see particu- 
larly Ross S. Kraemer, “Non Literary Evidence for Jewish Women in Rome and 
Egypt,” Helios 13 (1987) 85-6; “Hellenistic Jewish Women: The Epigraphic Evi- 
dence,” Society of Biblical Literature Seminary Papers 24 (1986) 183-4; “Jewish Women 
in the Diaspora World of Late Antiquity,” in Jewish Women in Historical Perspective. 
Judith R. Baskin ed. (Detroit 1991) 44; Her Share of the Blessings: Women’s Religion 
among Pagans, Jews and Christians in the Greco-Roman World (Oxford 1992) 5-6; 106. 
See also Dorothy Irvin, “The Ministry of Women in the Early Church: The Archae- 
ological Evidence,” Duke Divinity School Review 45 (1980) 76-86. 

5 E.g. SJ.D. Cohen, “The Modern Study of Ancient Judaism,” in The State of 
Jewish Studies. SJ.D. Cohen, E.L. Greenstein, eds. (Detroit 1990) 65; on women’s 
history see Shulamit Magnus, “‘Out of the Ghetto’: Integrating the Study of Jew- 
ish Women into the Study of ‘The Jews’,” Judaism 39 (1990) 29-36. 
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the study of history and the study of rabbinic texts. However, the 
two were not always considered a contradiction in terms. Let me 
demonstrate this by surveying important landmarks which have 
shaped the discipline, as I move on to describe in greater detail 
what has been done in the field of women in rabbinic texts and 
ultimately their history.® 


A. From Graetz to Neusner 


The modern critical study of rabbinic texts began with the foun- 
dation of the Wissenschaft des Judentums school in Germany in the 
first decades of the 19th century. Pioneers in Jewish studies, the 
founders of this school initiated a unique field of research which 
attracted thousands (mostly Jews) because of its diversity, its claim 
to authority but also (ironically) its limited accessibility to those 
few who had the training and time to master its languages, codes 
and oral interpretation, which went hand in hand with the writ- 
ten texts.” 

The use of rabbinic literature in the study of Jewish history as 
a modern discipline, despite some earlier sketches® was initiated 
by Heinrich Graetz in 1853. My discussion of Graetz’s work will 
not focus on his philosophy, ideology and rhetorical bent. 
Although these were certainly important factors in his writing,’ I 


6 The reader is warned that the next several pages of the book are complex 
and involve a dialogue with the discipline of history and rabbinic literature that 
has little if anything to do with the study of women. Those interested primarily 
in the latter may wish to skip the next two sections and proceed directly to sec- 
tion C. 

7 Many people who engage in critical examination of rabbinic texts are prod- 
ucts of the traditional Jewish education system. This background gives rabbinic 
students a great advantage over novices first and foremost because of the vast 
ground they have already covered prior to the beginning of their investigation, 
truly a prerequisite in the pre-concordance and pre-computer era. However, even 
today, students of rabbinics who begin their textual education in the Yeshiva enjoy 
a notable advantage over uninitiated students who begin their interest in the top- 
ic within the universities. This naturally has far-reaching implications for a fem- 
inist understanding of the history of scholarship. 

8 See notably I.M. Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Maccabder bis auf unsere 
Tage band 3 (Berlin 1922). On Jost see R. Michael, Z.M. Jost: Founder of the Mod- 
ern Jewish Historiography (Jerusalem 1983) [Hebrew]. On the use of rabbinic lit 
erature, see 25-45. , 

? For a thorough discussion of Graetz’s background and ideology, see I. 
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do not think they impaired his method of critical text study. Since 
modern discussions of previous scholarship and the world view of 
their authors often end up by discussing methodology, I find it 
necessary to dwell here on this scholar’s analytical techniques 
rather than his ideology. 

Methodologically, Graetz applied to his study of history some 
of the most modern methods of his time—the meticulous collec- 
tion of material from many sources, combined with an assessment 
of their value weighed one against the other, and first and fore- 
most, a thorough chronological reconstruction which avoids the 
confusion of cause with effect.!! Graetz wrote impressionistically, 
rarely quoting his sources and with a minimal amount of foot- 
notes. For the learned scholar, however, he added appendices in 
which he elaborated on the complexity of his sources and justi- 
fied his methodology.!? Nevertheless Graetz was critical of his 
sources. He knew they were imbued with inconsistencies and out- 
right folk-tales. I shall demonstrate his critical point of view by 
reviewing his treatment of the story of Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai’s escape from Jerusalem under siege—a story that will serve 
as my point of reference as I move from one landmark in the 
study of talmudic history to another. 

The tale of the Jewish sage’s escape from the besieged metrop- 
olis and his critically important meeting with the Roman general 
Vespasian, to whom he prophesied that he would be the next 
emperor, and which resulted in the foundation of the academy 


Schorsch, “Ideology and History in the Age of Emancipation,” in H. Graetz, The 
Structure of Jewish History and Other Essays [translated by I. Schorsch] (New York 
1975) 1-62. Schorsch devotes only one sentence to Graetz’s methodology: “The 
method of dating on the basis of ideological similarity and historical reasoning, 
which Graetz used throughout his life, was not terribly refined. It often was arbi- 
trary and hypothetical, with similarities accepted as influence and speculation 
replacing fact. But at its best the method could illuminate an undated text bril- 
liantly.” 

10 E.g. SJ.D. Cohen, “The Political and Social History of the Jews in Greco- 
Roman Antiquity: The State of the Question,” in Early Judaism and its Modern Inter- 
preters. R.A. Kraft, G.W.E. Nickelsburg, eds. (Atlanta 1986) 33-56; A.J. Saldarini, 
“Reconstruction of Rabbinic Judaism,” ibid., 437-77; P. Schafer, “Research into 
Rabbinic Literature: An Attempt to Define the Status Quaestionis,” Journal of Jew- 
ish Studies 37 (1986) 139-52. 

11 See for example H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden band 4 (Leipzig 1866) 413- 
9 (note 1). Graetz’s bibliographical notes, which explain his methodology, were 
not translated into English. 

12 Ibid., 413-98. 
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at Yavneh is related in four separate sources: the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Midrash Lamentations Rabbah, and the two versions of Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan.'° The stories have a complicated relationship to one 
another, each telling more or less the same story, but each with 
its own idiosyncrasies. The question of the relative dating of these 
sources and of the value of the data incorporated in them is a 
classic example of the difficulties inherent in rabbinic literature 
as a historical source. 

Graetz designated these sources “sagenhaft (mythological)” 
because by the time Yohanan departed from Jerusalem, Vespasian 
could not have welcomed the deserter, much less received his 
prophecy, since he was already emeror in Rome.'* This opinion, 
albeit voiced only in a footnote, obviously came from reading Jose- 
phus (War 6.1-2), who states that when Jerusalem under siege Ves- 
pasian was no longer in Judaea, and it was his son, Titus, who 
conducted the siege of Jerusalem. Nevertheless Graetz made Ves- 
pasian the person who consented to give Yavneh to Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai. Graetz also discussed the story of Yohanan’s 
prophecy to Vespasian; but since he knew of the doublet to this 
story in Josephus’ narrative, in which it is Josephus himself who 
makes this prediction to Vespasian (War 3.400-2), he decided both 
stories were a-historical. 

This early version of Graetz’s history reflects his notions of the 
story at the start of his work. In the English translation of his 
book, made in 1891, Graetz revised this section of his book quite 
thoroughly.!®> With no footnotes he now created a meeting be- 
tween Titus and Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, in which Titus 
becomes the person who grants Yavneh to his Jewish prisoner. 
Both the prediction story of Rabban Yohanan and the prediction 
story of Josephus are omitted.!© Graetz has carried his conviction 
that both stories are literary creations into his revised version. This 


13 B, Gittin 56a-b; Lamentations Rabbah 1:31; Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A 4; Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan B 6. 

14 Graetz, Geschichte 4, 13, n. 1: “Unwahrscheinlich wird diese Erzählung durch die 
Erwagung, da Vespasian gar nicht Jerusalem belagert hat, sondern schon vorher Kaiser 

orden war.” 

15 H. Graetz, History of the Jews From the Earliest Time to the Present Day [Specially 
Revised for this English Edition by the Author; translation by B. Lowy] vol. 2 
(London 1891) 326-7. 

16 Thid., 290-1. 
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example, I think demonstrates sufficiently the kind of critical judg- 
ment passed by Graetz on his sources. 

Graetz’s example remained for many years a model for the coor- 
dination ot rabbinic literature and history. For over a century no 
one disputed Graetz’s assertions and many followed in his foot- 
steps. Certainly the most prominent twentieth-century historian of 
rabbinics was Gedalyahu Alon. Born in 1901, Alon migrated to 
Palestine in the 1920s. A scholar of both rabbinics and classics, 
he became the first professor of talmudic history at the Hebrew 
University. It is indeed in his honor that the term “mishnaic and 
talmudic period” was coined.!” To claim that Alon did essentially 
what Graetz had done almost a century earlier is unfair.!® Jewish 
studies had developed considerably by the 1930s and Alon prob- 
ably viewed Graetz’s work more critically than a modern scholar 
of rabbinics views Alon’s writings. Alon’s articles are extensively 
annotated, highly polemical and contain detailed discussions of 
the sources. 

Alon wrote a learned article on Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s 
departure from Jerusalem.!? The two main points of the article 
aim to discredit two claims found in the text of Rabban Yohanan’s 
request, according to the Babylonian version: “Give me Yavneh 
and its sages.” Alon begins by asserting that Yavneh did not have, 
and could not have had, sages (wan) prior to 70 CE and that the 
expression is therefore anachronistic, based on later historical 
developments.” His second claim is that rather than asking to be 
brought to Yavneh, Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai was sent there 
against his will, since, according to Josephus’ testimony (War 
4.444) Yavneh (Jamnia) served as a refugee camp for Jewish deser- 


17 This term seems to Neusner particularly offensive, see J. Neusner, Ancient 
Judasim: Debates and Disputes = Brown Judaic Studies 64 (Chico CA 1984) 12-3, since 
he assumes it entails the study of a book as a period. If so, he should be just as 
offended by the term “biblical period.” However, Jews seem to define periods by 
books. This does not necessarily imply that they study them as such. 

18 See Neusner, Ibid., 220: “The greatest achievements of the next hundred 
years—I think of the names Büchler and Alon, for example—in no way revised 
the methods and procedures or criticized the fundamental suppositions set forth 
in Graetz ...” 

19 G. Alon, Jews and Judaism in the Classical World: Studies in Jewish History in the 
Times of the Second Temple and The Talmud. translated by I. Abrahams (Jerusalem 
1977) 269-313. 

20 Thid., 270-5. 
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ters.?! Then Alon goes on to outline his thesis, that the Roman 
war against the rebels was, in effect, a war against Judaism, much 
like the German example of the Second World War in his own 
day.?? In fact, Alon points out that in one source, Lamentations 
Rabbah, which he considers the most reliable among the rabbinic 
sources, no request for Yavneh is found at all. Both of Alon’s 
claims are forms of text criticism. 

In addition, Alon also addresses the issue of the identity of the 
general with whom Rabban Yohanan had an audience. In an 
attempt to preserve the integrity of the talmudic texts he suggests 
that the description could refer to the short, premature siege of 
the summer of 68 CE, when Vespasian was still present in Pales- 
tine, rather than in 70 CE, when his son, Titus, conducted the 
main siege. This suggestion by Alon, despite its obvious harmo- 
nizing motivation, has been adopted and revised by several seri- 
ous scholars, who would deny any historical value to the story.” 

Alon’s article concludes with a synopsis of all four traditions. 
In accordance with the best critical tools for approaching paral- 
lel ancient texts (e.g. the synoptic Gospels), Alon discusses the 
similarities and differences between the traditions and accounts 
for them in the realm of literary development. He was the first 
to discern that two basic traditions underlie the four stories: one 
(Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A, Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B) suggests that Yoha- 
nan opposed the war to begin with, the other (B. Gittin, Lamen- 
tations Rabbah) asserting that Yohanan became reconciled to 
deserting the doomed city only after the torching of the city’s 
food supply by the zealots.*4 This “dual tradition” inference has 
been readily accepted by Alon’s critics as a deep insight into the 
nature of his sources.” Then Alon pronounced his own qualified 
judgment on the relationship between his sources. He decided 


21 Thid., 276-8. 

22 This tendency in Alon’s writing has been rightly observed and criticized, see 
for example, J. Neusner, A Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (Leiden 1962) 123- 
5. 

23 See Neusner, ibid., 121; J.J. Price, Jerusalem Under Siege: The Collapse of the Jew- 
ish State 66-70 CE (Leiden 1992) 264-70. 

4 Alon, Jews and Judaism, 308-10. 

25 Neusner, Life, 114; AJ. Saldarini, “Johanan ben Zakkai’s Escape from Jeru- 
salem: Origin and Development of a Rabbinic Story,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 
6 (1975) 199-201; P. Schafer, “Die Flucht Johanan b. Zakkai aus Jerusalem und 
die Gründung des ‘Lehrhauses’ in Jabne,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen 
Welt band II 19.2 (Berlin 1979) 58. 
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that since Lamentations Rabbah is the only version that fails to men- 
tion the request for Yavneh, it was obviously the oldest source.”6 
This arbitrary conclusion has produced much criticism.?” 

While Alon’s methods of historical analysis based on rabbinic 
literature gained a substantial following, at the Hebrew Universi- 
ty of Jerusalem his views were criticized from another angle—that 
of the students of literature and folklore. The criticism of these 
scholars was aimed not at his methodology but at his presuppo- 
sitions about the nature of the sources. 

The most notable representative of the literary approach in 
Jerusalem is Yonah Fraenkel. Although he agrees that some rab- 
binic stories are based on historical events,” he nevertheless main- 
tains that since in some cases where we can actually compare them 
to the events they claim to report, they have been altered beyond 
recognition, it is hardly within our capacity to reconstruct the his- 
torical event behind the story. On the other hand, as literature, 
rabbinic traditions provide us with a gold-mine of material. 

Fraenkel also treated the story of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s 
repair to Vespasian’s camp in an article published in 1971. For 
historical background Fraenkel simply referred the reader to 
Alon’s article (and to Neusner’s then newly published book on 
the life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai—to which I shall return 
presently)? but then went on to state his own agenda—the role 


°6 I have heard a student of Alon, in a lecture in the Hebrew University, explain 
this preference by the Palestinian provenance of this midrashic compilation and 
the fact that its date is uncertain, but may be earlier than the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. The same scholar also asserted the Palestinian provenance of Avot de-Rabbi 
Nathan, but claimed it was probably later than Lamentations Rabbah. On the con- 
troversy over the date of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan see below, chapter one. 

27 Alon also made statements which do not conform to any text criticism, and 
in fact suggest that unless he was deliberately critical, Alon still believed most of 
what rabbinic traditions told him was true. See for example, p. 313, n. 81: “The 
saving of R. Zadok by Rabban Johanan is recorded in the Talmud and Midrash. 
But there is no mention of it in either version of Avot de-R. Nathan. Furthermore, 
from Avot de-R. Nathan Version I, xvi ... it is evident that R. Zadok was captured 
and brought to Rome ... Therefore, if we wish to avoid the premise that we have 
divergent traditions before us ... we must reluctantly conclude that Rabban 
Johanan only succeeded in saving R. Zadok’s life, but not in delivering him from 
captivity or servitude.” 

28 See his discussion of the Babylonian and Palestinian version of the siege of 
Hyrcanus II on his brother Aristobulus in 65 BC: J. Fraenkel, The Ways of the 
Aggadah and the Midrash vol. 1 (Givataim 1991) 235-8 [Hebrew], and see below, 
chapter three. 

29 Y, Fraenkel, “Bible Verses Quoted in Tales of the Sages,” in Studies in Aggadah 
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of Biblical quotations in it and the way they mold the story.*° His 
only other reference to Alon’s work is to commend a judgment 
by Alon rendering his source a-historical and anachronistic.3! 
Fraenkel and his relationship to the history department of the 
Hebrew University offers an excellent example of two strictly con- 
flicting views of rabbinic traditions living peacefully side by side. 
This peace should, however, not be construed as agreement. 
Fraenkel has made it quite clear that in his opinion the connec- 
tion between history and rabbinic literature, or at any rate that 
part of it in which he specializes, aggadah, are incompatible. In 
his latest book, Fraenkel writes as follows: 


They (historians like Graetz) have used one measure of criticism of 
the aggadah in their study of history—whatever is realistic is plausi- 
ble and (therefore) true, (while) whatever is legendary is the result 
of the imagination (of the redactors) and should not be considered 
in historical research. 


In other words, Fraenkel is suggesting that editors and redactors 
could just have plausibly invented real life situations and not only 
legendary ones. Therefore, the criterion by which historians had 
differentiated between the two forms in the past is artificial, and 
does little justice to the texts. He concludes: 


This fundamental problem has been ignored theoretically and prac- 
tically—at any event practically—by almost all the students of Israeli 
history to this day (including the greatest among them, such as G. 
Alon) .32 


Thus Fraenkel has been responsible, no less than Neusner, for the 
parting of the ways between rabbinics and history in the last few 
decades. 


B. Neusner’s Radical Approach to Rabbinics 


A real break with the historical tradition must be attributed to 
Jacob Neusner. An American Jew, Neusner has represented what 


and Folk Literature = Scripta Hierosolymitana 22 J. Heinemann, D. Noy eds. 
(Jerusalem 1971) 80, n. 3. The entire article is on pages 80-99. 

30 Further on the verses and this story, see Schafer, “Die Flucht Johanan,” 86- 
8. 

31 Fraenkel, “Bible Verses,” 86, n. 19. 

32 Fraenkel, Ways of the Aggadah 2, 550 (my translation). 
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he claims to be a secular (as opposed to, say, mystical) approach 
to rabbinic texts. He is probably the most prolific scholar in con- 
temporary Jewry. He has created a new systematic approach to 
rabbinic studies, trained scores of students and translated huge 
segments of the rabbinic corpus into English, thus making much 
of this material available to the general public. 

The use of rabbinic literature as a historical source has been 
devastatingly criticized by Neusner. An oversimplified summary of 
his claims, which certainly does not do full justice to his elo- 
quence, runs as follows: since all rabbinic texts are a collective lit- 
erary creation in which the characters are irrelevant, the attribu- 
tions unreliable and the formulation of events as fluid as the 
imagination or intention of the tradents, these texts simply can- 
not withstand historical scrutiny and are worthless for any study 
except that of their own form and content. 

It is ironic that Neusner actually began his inquiry into rab- 
binic literature as a student of history and a biographer, and that 
he was led into his present skeptical state of mind by his early 
attempt to write a historical biography of Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai. Although he has never used strong language in his treat- 
ment of this earlier work, A Life of Rabban Yohanan Ben Zakkai, 
and although in 1982 he published an abridged and not greatly 
altered version of it,7+ Neusner would be the first to admit that it 
is naive, or in his terminology “gullible.”* 


33 Neusner’s translations have been subject to much criticism particularly from 
Hebrew-speaking Jews, most notably scholars of rabbinics. See for example S. 
Lieberman, “A Tragedy or a Comedy?” Journal of the American Oriental Society 104 
(1984) 315-9 on his translation of the Palestinian Talmud. However, this criticism, 
although it certainly points to real problems in the translation, smacks of the 
indignation of a secret society whose secrets have been divulged. It is a fact that 
Lieberman ends his article by stating: “In fairness to the translator I must add 
that his various essays on Jewish topics are meritorious.” (p. 319). I myself have 
encountered great difficulties in using Neusner’s translation of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud because the books ignore almost entirely the reference system according to 
page and column (after the Venice edition) used by most Hebrew scholars of 
rabbinics. Even the part of the concordance to the Palestinian Talmud which has 
already appeared is useless from the point of view of a Neusner student, because 
it cites page and column only. For a feminist critique of his translation of Trac- 
tate Niddah in the Palestinian Talmud, see Tirzah Z. Meachem, “Neusner’s Talmud 
of the Land of Israel,” Jewish Quarterly Review 78 (1985-86) 74-81. 

34 J, Neusner, First Century Judaism in Crisis: Yohanan ben Zakkai and the Renais- 
sance of the Torah (New York 1982). 

3 For this word see J. Neusner, Reading and Believing: Ancient Judaism and Con- 
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Certainly his early interpretation of Rabban Yohanan’s flight 
from Jerusalem does not differ fundamentally from that of Alon. 
It may have a different ideological bent, but in his methodology 
his disagreements with his predecessor are limited to minor 
nuances. For example, he takes for granted Alon’s discussion and 
conclusion that Yohanan could have actually surrendered to Ves- 
pasian. He likewise acknowledges Alon’s division of the four 
sources into two groups.°” His first major disagreement with Alon 
is on the value of the Lamentations Rabbah version, which he claims 
is based on the Babylonian Talmud tradition. The fact that in 
Lamentations Rabbah Yohanan ben Zakkai does not request Yavneh, 
but rather that Vespasian withdraw from Jerusalem, suggests that 
the author knew the criticism hurled at Yohanan by the Babylon- 
ian Talmud, claiming that he should have asked the Roman gen- 
eral to leave the city. However, it is unclear whether this was 
Neusner’s private discovery, or whether he was: voicing Urbach’s 
earlier criticism of Alon’s article.** At any event he does not quote 
Urbach here. Next, Neusner made a judgment about the histori- 
cal reliability of his sources. Since he had already assumed that 
Yohanan had escaped from Jerusalem in the spring of 68 CE (in 
order to enable him to meet Vespasian), he now claimed that 
since B. Gittin and Lamentations Rabbah seem to represent a situ- 
ation reminiscent of the summer of 70 CE, the versions of Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan, which can be interpreted as referring to 68 CE, 
actually represent the more historically sound traditions.*? These 
then were Neusner’s conclusions. 

In 1970 Neusner published another book on Rabban Yohanan 
ben Zakkai which was to revolutionize his attitude to rabbinics 
and history and change the course of the study of rabbinics for 
all concerned. This book, Development of a Legend, was the fruit of 


temporary Gullibility = Brown Judaic Studies 113 (Atlanta 1986). Specifically on his 
first book see his Development of a Legend: Studies on the Traditions Concerning Rab- 
ban Yohanan ben Zakkai (Leiden 1970) 1: “No ‘life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’ 
has come down to us from antiquity. We have no traces whatever of biography, 
no chronological sketch of the story of his life and deeds.” See also Debates and 
Disputes, 222. 

36 Life, 112-3. 

37 Ibid., 114. 

38 E.E. Urbach, “The Jews in their Land in the Tannaitic Period,” Behinot Be- 
Vikoret Ha-Safrut 4 (1953) 64 [Hebrew]. 

39 Life, 120-1. 
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Neusner’s disillusion with the prospect of studying history, and 
more precisely biography, from rabbinic texts. In the introduc- 
tion to this book Neusner outlined his ambitious new plans: First 
one must apply to parallel rabbinic sources the lessons of the syn- 
optic research done on Christian texts.4! He ignored the fact that 
Alon, before him, had done just that, claiming that he (Neusner) 
was the first to apply this method to his texts. Next, Neusner tack- 
led the difficult problem of dating traditions found in late sources. 
For this he proposed a technique, which is not always available, 
but which helped him in the case of the Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai traditions: 


We sometimes have an obvious insertion which provides evidence 

that a given tradition originated very early, before the date of that 

insertion, and possibly quite close to the time it purports to dis- 
42 

cuss. 


Neusner suggests that the insertion in the Babylonian Talmud of a 
comment on the Rabban Yohanan story attributed to either Rab- 
bi Aqiva (100-130 CE) or Rav Yosef (ca. 300 CE) is such a case. 
Therefore, he dates the Babylonian story to the middle of the 
fourth century CE at the latest. However, by his own standards, 
we should inquire of him how he knows the attribution is reli- 
able. Even the Talmud itself is not certain whether to attribute 
this saying to Aqiva or Yosef. And this is not a minor difficulty, 
since Rabbi Aqiva is an early second century tanna, while Rav Yosef 
is fourth century amora, namely a gulf of two hundred years sep- 
arates between them. Furthermore, a consultation of the talmudic 
manuscripts reveals that in some of them Rabbi Aqiva is not men- 


40 Neusner’s wrath at attempted biographies is ironic, coming from a person 
who has spent a large part of his academic life and set many of his students on 
a course in which the sayings of individuals and tales told about them are dis- 
cussed, all under the slogan of rendering biography defunct. See also his Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus: The Tradition and the Man (Leiden 1973) and see more recently In 
Search of Talmudic Biography: The Problem of the Attributed Saying (Chico CA 1984). 
A list of his students’ works appears on p. 7. These books have become excellent 
source books for a quick reference to rabbinic texts, but are hardly ever read 
from beginning to end, as regular history books or biographies go. 


43 Or in his own words on the next page: “It might be tempting to suppose 
that ... the words ascribed to a given rabbi are actually what he said. I so assumed 
myself in my first studies of Yohanan. It was only later on that I found evidence 
to suggest otherwise.” Legend, 5. 
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tioned at all. This dating method is thus hardly better than those 
suggested by other scholars, who took the attribution of a tradi- 
tion to a sage at face value as a chronological indicator. Finally, 
Neusner notes a conclusion which emerged from his search and 
which he was apt to follow in all his subsequent studies: 


The synoptic studies reveal time and again that versions of a story 
or saying appearing in a later document are demonstrably later than, 
and dependent upon, versions of the same story or saying appear- 
ing in earlier documents.# 


Let us explore how Neusner used his conclusions to produce new 
insights into the story of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s escape 
from Jerusalem. Neusner first discusses the traditions in Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan, which he places chronologically between his dis- 
cussion of tannaitic baraitot in the talmudim and amoraic material. 
Thus, he is clearly making a statement about the date of Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan—it is almost tannaitic. Admittedly, Neusner bases this 
observation on the works of his predecessor Goldin.*® Neusner’s 
first conclusion is, therefore, that the versions in Avot de-Rabbi 
Nathan are the oldest versions of the escape story. Next he 
attempts to date the story itself more precisely. The presence of 
Rabbi Eliezer (ben Hyrcanus) and Rabbi Joshua (ben Hananiah) 
indicates to him that the story was preserved by the schools of 
these two sages and is thus not earlier than 90 CE.“ The idea 
that traditions about each sage in rabbinic literature stem initial- 
ly from the circle of his own disciples (his academy) is another 
central concept in Neusner’s dating and criticism theory. 

Next, Neusner treats the version in the Babylonian Talmud. Here 
he has few critical insights to add, except to note that the story 
is not as smooth as the Avot de-Rabbi Nathan version, and cannot 
be assigned to Rabbi Yohanan (not to be confused with Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai), who is mentioned at the remote beginning 
of the story.*7 In his discussion of the Lamentations Rabbah version, 


44 Ibid., 10. 

45 Ibid., 113. The most up-to-date work on Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, M. Kister, “Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan: Studies in Text, Redaction and Interpretation” (Ph.D. Diss., 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1993) 6-7 [Hebrew], states that the work is late. On 
p- 235-6, however, in his discussion of this source, Kister concedes that it con- 
tains very old and reliable information. 

46 Thid., 118. 

47 Thid., 150-1. 
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Neusner now introduces a new element which to his mind proves 
the late date of the tradition: the fact that the Arab general, who 
accompanies Vespasian, suddenly acquires a major role in the sto- 
ry suggests a post-Islamic date.*® The suggestion that the version 
in Lamentations Rabbah is late because of the title dux given to Ves- 
pasian’s generals, a term used for Roman military generals only 
from the end of the third century CE, was first suggested by 
Urbach.*? Whether the title dux (fourth century) or the Arab eth- 
nicity (seventh century) should be the determining factor for the 
dating of this tradition points squarely at the difficulty of dating 
rabbinic texts, and at the circumstantial nature of the evidence 
that underlies all datings.5° 

Finally Neusner sets out to present a synoptic discussion of all 
the traditions. He does not, however, add much to his previous 
discussions, except to stress that the Avot de-Rabbi Nathan version 
is the oldest and could have served as the basis for the later ver- 
sions. “Thus once again we see that the version appearing in the 
later document is probably later than the one appearing in the 
earlier document.”*! But Neusner is skeptical of his own sugges- 
tion and therefore adds that the basic elements of the same tra- 
dition could just as well have “circulated widely.”°* He maintains 
that since Avot de-Rabbi Nathan and the Babylonian Talmud do not 
appear to be dependent one on the other, elements found in both 
form the primitive basis of the story.” This is as far as he goes. 

However, the general conclusions of his book are what is real- 
ly important for the kind of influence Neusner has exerted. 
Neusner concludes that very little can be known from the stories 
about the historical Yohanan. What can be known is how he was 
viewed, in several layers, by the subsequent generations. Ulti- 
mately the history of Yohanan becomes the history of the compi- 


48 Ibid., 166. 

49 ”The Jews in their Land,” 64. 

50 And see further criticism of this dating system in Schäfer, “Die Flucht 
Johanan b. Zakkai,” 59; 97. 

51 Legend, 232. 

52 Thid., 233. This however, squarely contradicts Neusner’s own earlier state- 
ment: “I cannot accept the un-examined opinion held in rabbinic circles both 
scholarly and traditional, that all rabbinic material was somehow sent floating 
into the air ... It remained universally available until someone snatched it from 
on high ...” ibid., 9. Neusner further quotes himself with this same statement in 
Debates and Disputes, 11. 

53 And see on this also Saldarini, “Johanan ben Zakkai’s Escape.” 
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lations in which he is mentioned and of the attitudes of their edi- 
tors towards him.®4 However, it is striking that Neusner could not 
resist speculating on the historical Yohanan: 


Two themes seem to me historically well founded on the actual life 
of Yohanan ben Zakkai, first the opposition to the war of 66-73, sec- 
ond the promulgation of decrees afterwards. 


The latter of these two claims he is able to prove with form-crit- 
ical methods. As for “the former,” this he can justify because it 
“so permeates the traditions that it attains the status of an 
axiom.”°® Since Neusner’s own methodology precludes any possi- 
bility for him to trust his sources when they tell him Yohanan 
opposed the war and collaborated with the Romans, he has to 
learn this from an axiom, “a proposition, principle, rule or max- 
im that has found general acceptance .... by virtue of a claim to 
intrinsic merit, or on the basis of an appeal to self-evidence” (the 
Webster Dictionary). He thus prefers to base his historical creduli- 
ty on what is self-evident rather than what is evident from talmu- 
dic sources. But if it is not evident from the talmudic sources, from 
where else can it be self-evident? Ultimately Neusner does believe 
his sources. 

After Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, Neusner went on to bigger 
and better things. He began translating and writing form-critical 
commentaries on the large corpus of rabbinic literature. He has 
written and edited numerous books on rabbinic literature, on 
Judaism and its philosophy on the relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity and on many other issues. 

However, his overwhelming statements on rabbinics and histo- 
ry can hardly be ignored. Neusner has raised a* generation of 
scholars in the United States,°’ but is also widely acclaimed in 
Europe,°® and even in Israel his critique has been confronted and 
challenged, though this is sometimes done in subtle ways and with 


54 Legend, 300-1. 

55 Ibid., 298. 

56 Ibid. 

57 E.g. Cohen, “Modern Study of Ancient Judaism,” 62-5; Saldarini, “Rabbinic 
Judaism,” 443-5; 451-4; 459-60; 463. 

58 E.g. Schafer, “Status Quaestionis,” 142-143; 146-149; see also the opening 
remarks of M. Hengel, in his Rabbinische Legende und frühpharisaische Geschichte: 
Schimeon b. Schatach und die achtzig Hexen von Askalon = Abhandlung der Heidelberg- 
er Akkademie der Wissenschaft, philosophisch-historische Klasse (Heidelberg 1984). 
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little or no acknowledgment of the generator of this response.°® 
Despite the great amount of literature produced on the subject 
of rabbinics and history since Neusner first outlined his agenda, 
it seems to me that at this point his oeuvre marks the last major 
development in this field.®! 


C. Neusner and Feminist Studies in Rabbinics 


Feminist studies do not have as long a history as that of the mod- 
ern study of Jewish history, and the use of rabbinics in feminist 
studies is, even within the history of feminism, a late development. 
However, its relationship to the above discussion will become man- 
ifest when we consider the enormous influence of Neusner on. 
feminist research into rabbinic literature. 

The study of Jewish women (in antiquity as well as in other peri- 


59 E.g. E.E. Urbach, “Halakhah and History,” in Jews, Greeks and Christians: Essays 
in Honor of William David Davies. R. Hamerton-Kelly, R. Scroggs, eds. (Leiden 
1976) 112-28; M.D. Herr, “The Concept of History among the Sages,” Proceedings 
of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. 3 (Jerusalem 1977) 129-42 [Hebrew]. 
Neither article quotes Neusner directly. 

60 And despite the fact that much has been written since on Rabban Yohanan 
ben Zakkai. See Saldarini, “Johanan ben Zakkai’s Escape” (1975); Schafer, “Die 
Flucht Johanan b. Zakkai” (1979); Price, Jerusalem Under Siege (1992) and see also 
J-W. Doeve, “The Flight of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai from Jerusalem: When 
and. Why?” in Ubersetzung und Deutung: Studien zu dem Alten Testament und seiner 
Umwelt, Alexander Reinard Hulst gewidmet von Freunden und Kollegen (Nijkerk 1977) 
51-65. Three works by Israeli scholars who totally ignore Neusner’s work were 
also published after 1970 (at any rate after 1962): A. Schalit “The Prophecies of 
Josephus and Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai on the Ascent of Vespasian to the 
Throne,” in Salo Baron Jubilee Volume. S. Lieberman, ed. (Jerusalem 1975) 397-432 
[Hebrew], who ignores any form of source criticism, including a source criticism 
of Josephus; and Y. Baer, “Jerusalem in the Great Revolt,” Zion 36 (1971) 127- 
90 [Hebrew]. His discussion of Rabban Yohanan’s flight is on 178-90. Bear does 
approach his source with the help of motiugeschichte (motif criticism) but his his- 
torical conclusions can hardly be designated “critical”; and see also S. Safrai, 
“Ancient Palestinian Historiographical Sources in the Babylonian Tradition,” in 
Studies in Historiography. J. Salmon, M. Stern, M. Zimmerman, eds. (Jerusalem 
1987) 82-3 [Hebrew]. 

61 Younger talmudic scholars such as Daniel Boyarin (see for example “Midrash 
and Story: On the Historical Study of Rabbinic Literature,” in Saul Lieberman 
Memorial Volume (New York 1993) 105-17 [Hebrew]), who make no references to 
Neusner in their studies, present an even more extreme criticism of the historicity 
of rabbinic literature, claiming it is only worthwhile as a source for the history 
of ideas. I therefore do not think they contribute further to this fundamental 
debate. 
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ods) does have a “prehistory.”® It is important to study some of 
these old works,® in order to understand the framework into 
which feminist studies of Jewish women were born. I will mention 
in detail only one important work, that of the German Protestant 
Joachim Jeremias. In his book, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, published in 
German in 1923,°4 Jeremias included an appendix on the posi- 
tion of women in Judaism in the time of Jesus. This appendix, 
the most fully annotated and learned study of the topic until his 
day, is replete with references to rabbinic literature. On the 
question of his methodology there is nothing to say. He had none. 
He had no preference for newer or older sources and treated doc- 
uments from the fifth century CE as though they pertained to the 
first century BC. It needs to be said that even today, while many 
Jews are wrestling with the problem of the use of rabbinic litera- 
ture in historical studies, Christian scholars have no qualms at all 
about using rabbinic literature uncritically as background for their 
study of Jesus. However, the importance of Jeremias’ appendix 
lies in the fact that it created the basic corpus on which many lat- 
er studies relied. Jeremias chose to outline and stress the inferi- 
or and degrading position of Jewish women at the time. This 
theme was carried over to many of the studies that followed. 

In the mid 1970s feminist studies were already underway in 
many walks of academia. In rabbinics the first study in the field 
came out in 1972.7 Judith Hauptman, then a young scholar of 


62 See my Women in Greco-Roman Palestine: An Inquiry into Image and Status, 
Tubingen 1995, 2-9. I define as prehistory the early scholarship on women, which 
was carried out without conscious acknowledgment of the fact that it constituted 
the other half of history which had not previously been addressed. 

6 E.g. M. Kayserling, Die jüdischen Frauen in der Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst 
(Leipzig 1879); H. Zirndorf, Some Jewish Women (Philadelphia 1892); S. Y. Hur- 
witz, The Hebrewess and the Jewess: The Laws of Women in Israel in Family and Society 
in the Period of the Holy Scriptures and the Talmud (Berditshev 1891) [Hebrew]; S. 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jewish People vol. 2 (New York 1952) 217- 
41; and see also B. Wachstein, ed., Literatur über die jüdische Frau mit einem Anhang: 
Literatur über die Ehe (Wien 1931). 

64 and translated into English in 1969. The pages I refer to are 359-76 in the 
English translation. 

5 It is also very programmatic in its agenda, see my Women in Greco-Roman 
Palestine, 9-11. For a good feminist critique of Jeremias, see Bernadette J. Brooten, 
“Early Christian Women and their Cultural Context: Issues of Method in Histor- 
ical Reconstruction,” in Feminist Perspectives on Biblical Scholarship. Adela Yarbro- 
Collins, ed. (Chico CA 1985) 78-9. 

56 For a criticism of a recent work, see Neusner, Reading and Believing, 79-80. 

67 Judith Hauptman, “Women’s Liberation in the Talmudic Period: An Assess- 
ment,” Conservative Judaism 26/4 (1971-2) 248. 
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rabbinics, set out to demonstrate, with three examples from tal- 
mudic literature, that the talmudic sages’ agenda included the 
improvement of women’s status, and that they altered biblical law 
for this purpose. Similarly, Hauptman maintained, rabbis today 
should pursue this path. Here was the old argument voiced by 
the haskalah (enlightenment) of the 18th and 19th centuries, that 
Judaism had reformed in the past to meet changing needs, and 
should do so again in the present. 

Hauptman’s article must have produced a response, since she 
was soon approached to write an introductory essay on women in 
the Talmud, first for a Jewish and then for a Christian-Jewish read- 
ership on women.® To a well-read student today both essays seem 
elementary and naive. Hauptman collected under various head- 
ings such as “Betrothal,” “Marriage Document” etc. laws, details 
and stories which by no means cover the entire scope. She also 
made no attempt to analyze the sources so as to elucidate their 
historical worth. Moreover, Hauptman had an agenda to cover— 
although she concluded that the rabbis “attempted to secure, the 
greatest possible good for women, ...°* (t)he implication for con- 
temporary life ... is that ... a re-examination of the legal institu- 
tions and social structures dictated by rabbinic literature is urgent- 
ly needed.”” There is no literature on the response Hauptman 
received to her budding feminist critique (which could hardly be 
considered a serious literary critique of rabbinic literature),”! but 
it took her almost twenty years of work oriented to very different 
directions”? before she plucked up the courage to approach fem- 
inist studies in Talmud again. By the time she did so, much had 
developed in feminist studies. Her next articles indicate that her 


68 Judith Hauptman, “Women in the Talmud,” in Jewish Women: An Anthology = 
Response 18. Liz Koltun, ed. (Boston 1973) 161-5; “Images of Women in the Tal- 
mud,” in Religion and Sexism: Images of Women in Jewish and Christian Traditions. 
Rosemary R. Ruether, ed. (New York 1974) 184-212. 

69 Hauptman, “Images of Women in the Talmud,” 208. 

70 Ibid., 210. 

71 A short note on her essay is found in J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic 
Law of Women vol. 5 (Leiden 1980) 246: “[She has] nothing to say.” and this 
despite a favorable note on the book Religion and Sexism itself in the bibliogra- 
phy, p. xxi. 

72 See for example Judith Hauptman, Development of the Talmudic Sugya: Rela- 
tionship between Tannaitic and Amoraic Sources (New York 1988). The book, it may 
be noted, was dedicated to Neusner. One may also note that the index includes 
an entry for Neusner, but no entry for any topic remotely related to women. 
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attitude had thoroughly changed.” She began by viewing rabbinic 
literature as a bundle of loose materials that could be pulled out 
and handled at random. Now she perceives it as a neat, stratified 
structure of various systems to be approached with a stringent 
methodology, so that the elements not get mixed up. 

The second person to write about Jewish women in rabbinic lit- 
erature in the 1970s was altogether very different—Leonard Swi- 
dler, a radical Catholic who had worked hard within his church 
to improve the condition of women. His book, Women in Judaism, 
which was published in 1976,”4 quickly became an important work- 
tool for feminist scholars. It was concise and rich with informa- 
tion. However, in its treatment of rabbinic literature, it was in fact 
an extended version of Jeremias’ appendix. The sources were 
selectively quoted and discussed in order to produce an even dim- 
mer picture of Jewish women’s lives in the time of Jesus. Swidler 
searched no further for additional sources. He had no need of 
evidence that might unbalance his picture. He had an agenda 
too—to show how Jesus improved the lot of women. Swidler’s 
book soon became a punching bag for all. He was criticized from 
all sides; by Jewish feminists for anti-Semitism;” and as a result, 
by Christian feminists for distortion;”° and finally by Neusner for 
misuse of rabbinic literature.”” 

The emergence of feminist studies coincided with the emer- 
gence of Neusner’s critical work on rabbinic literature. In the 


73 Judith Hauptman, “Mishnah Gittin as a Pietist Document,” Proceedings of the 
Tenth World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. C/1 (Jerusalem 1990) 23-30 [Hebrew]; 
“Maternal Dissent: Women and Procreation in the Mishnah,” Tikkun 6/6 (1991) 
81-2; 94-5; “Pesach: A Liberating Experience for Women,” Masoret (Winter 1993) 
8-9; “Women’s Voluntary Performance of Commandments from which They are 
Exempt,” Proceedings of the Eleventh World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. C/1 
(Jerusalem 1994) 161-8 [Hebrew]; “Womien and Inheritance in Rabbinic Texts: 
Identifying Elements of a Critical Feminist Impulse,” in Text, Intratext, Intertext. 
Henry Fox, ed. (forthcoming). Note that these works are based on the same 
methodology as her book—the relation between tannaitic and amoraic literature. 

74 Leonard Swidler, Women in Judaism: The Status of Women in Formative Judaism 
(Metuchen NJ 1976). 

75 See Judith Plaskow, “Blaming the Jews for Inventing Patriarchy,” Lilith 7 
(1980) 11-2; and recently, “Anti-Judaism in Feminist Christian Interpretation,” in 
Searching the Scriptures vol. 1. Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, ed. (New York 1993) 
117-29. 

7 Brooten, “Early Christian Women,” 74-7; Elisabeth Schissler-Fiorenza, In 
Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New York 
1983) 108-9. 

77 Neusner, History, 246-7. See next note. 
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1970s Neusner was compiling a commentary on the Mishnah.”® He 
began in 1974 with the Division of Purities (the last of the six 
divisions, or “orders”) and worked backwards. Thus in 1980, when 
feminist studies were making important strides, Neusner reached 
the mishnaic Division of Women. 

In 1980 Neusner published his conclusion to his commentary 
on the Division of Women: A History of the Mishnaic Law of Women. 
In this work Neusner first articulated his views on women in the 
system of the Mishnah. He began by stating his overall view that 
the Mishnah should be approached as a document in and of itself, 
not to be confused with other documents (such as its sister, the 
Tosefta”®) and to be studied on its own, as a “system,” i.e. a sys- 
tematic collection of (and rejection of other) material for a pur- 
pose. The main points made in this book were as follows: (1) The 
division of women is only partly dependent on Scripture, which 
does not includé a developed system of women. For example, the 
Hebrew Bible knows nothing of a marriage contract, while the 
Mishnah devotes an entire tractate to this document and its func- 
tions and contents. The Mishnah is thus the first “system of 
women” available in Judaism. (2) The system of the Mishnah is all 
about the transfer of women from one man (father) to another 
(husband) or vice versa and the transfer of property involved in 
these transactions. The transfers are normally initiated by men 
(marriage, divorce), but can also be initiated by women (sotah) 
or even by heaven (levirate marriage). (3) Because in the eyes of 
the framers of the Mishnah man is “normal” while woman is 
“abnormal,” men are obliged to control women, and the need for 
control becomes particularly acute at the transition point when a 
woman ceases to be the property of one man and has not yet 
become the property of another. (4) The transfer of a woman can 
be made “holy” by the actions of men. Women thus constitute 
part of the world over which men have dominion and can, 
through the will of God, sanctify. (5) Thus the system of women 
is not really interested in women per se, as evidenced by the fact 
that the typically feminine tractate Niddah is situated elsewhere. 
Neusner further attempted to outline a history of the internal 


78 Which he called, emphatically, A History of the Mishnaic Law. On this see 
below. 
79 History, 1-2. 
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development of the mishnaic system, dating some of the perico- 
pae to earlier and later strata.®° This, in short, was Neusner’s con- 
tribution to women’s studies.*! 

Neusner was aware of the fact that he was composing this com- 
mentary in a time when a study of the Division of Women had 
greater significance than that of other mishnaic orders. He paid 
tribute to the emerging field of feminist studies, and he stated: 
“If this book makes some modest contribution to the field of 
women’s studies as well as to the field for which it is intended, 
which is the study of Judaism within the history of religions, I 
shall be very proud.”®* He even ended the book with a discussion 
of the system of women in the Mishnah in its greater context with- 
in the world system of women as described by anthropologists and 
historians of religion.®? Neusner has been very congenial to the 
interests shown by early scholars in the study of women within 
ancient Judaism. He provided a publishing house for some of the 
best early works on Jewish women in antiquity.’ And he super- 
vised many students who wrote important works on the topic of 
women in rabbinic Judaism, primarily in the Mishnah, walking 
closely in Neusner’s footsteps.®° 

Neusner’s most important student in the field was Judith Rom- 
ney Wegner. Romney-Wegner complemented Neusner’s work by 
investigating the status of women in the entire corpus of the Mish- 


80 If I have understood correctly, his dating system was based on two criteria: 
as described above, a statement can be dated if (1) it is attributed to a person 
who can be dated and (2) later attributed sayings assume its contents and build 
on it. This, in my opinion, is not so different from the dating systems universal- 
ly used by talmudic scholars and strongly criticized by Neusner, e.g. in his criti- 
cism of S.J.D. Cohen, in Reading and Believing, 82-9. 

81 Neusner also published parts of this book in various articles such as “The- 
matic or Systematic Description: The Case of the Mishnah’s Division of Women,” 
in Method and Meaning in Ancient Judaism = Brown Judaic Studies 10 (Ann Arbor 
1979) 79-100; “From Scripture to Mishnah, The Origin of the Mishnah’s Division 
of Women,” Journal of Jewish Studies 30 (1979) 135-48; “Women in the System of 
the Mishnah,” Conservative Judaism 33/2 (1980) 3-13; “The System and its World 
View: Systematic Analysis of Women,” in First Principles of Systematic Analysis: The 
Case of Judaism Within the History of Religion (New York London 1987) 53-76. 

82 History, xiv. 

83 Ibid., 239-72. 

84 Brooten, Women Leaders (1982); W.C. Trenchard, Ben Sira’s View on Women: 
A Literary Analysis = Brown Judaic Studies 38 (Chico Ca 1983). 

85 See for example Judith R. Baskin, “The Separation of Women in Rabbinic 
Judaism,” in Women, Religion and Social Change. Yvonne Y. Haddadi, Ellison B. 
Findley, eds. (Albany 1985) 3-18. 
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nah in order to discover what the Mishnah has to say about women 
beyond what is found in the division of women.*® This inclusive 
attitude, which assumes that there is an invisible system of women 
in the document of the Mishnah, which may be slightly different 
from the visible system of the order of women, was acceptable to 
Neusner, since he was willing to view the Mishnah as a single doc- 
ument and not a random compilation of various systems. How- 
ever, Romney-Wegner’s attitude to the subject was conceptually 
different from Neusner’s, for while he approached the system of 
women from within the Mishnah, it appears that Romney-Wegner 
approached the Mishnah from the premise of women. Neusner 
was compelled to deal with women (and some of the problems 
they entail) because the Mishnah, which was the topic of his 
research, dealt with them under a separate rubric. Romney- 
Wegner, on the other hand, chose the Mishnah as the medium 
through which her ideas on women could be explored and 
expressed.8” Romney-Wegner, however, accepted Neusner’s view of 
the Mishnah as a system, and produced a simple and brilliant 
monograph with the following conclusions: (1) The Mishnah clas- 
sifies women as either chattel or person. A woman whose sexual 
and reproductive capacity is under a specified man’s control is 
treated as a chattel in any case that involves a challenge to his 
ownership of the function, but not otherwise. (2) At each stage 
in a woman’s life she can be either controlled by a man or not. 
As a daughter, while she is a minor her father controls her, but 
once she attains womanhood she gains independence. As a wife, 
while she is married her husband controls her, but once she is 
divorced she gains independence. As a widow, if her husband died 
childless her levir controls her, but if not, she gains independence. 
(3) In the confines of the home independent women are treated 
by the Mishnah as equal to men, but all women, whether con- 


86 Judith Romney-Wegner, Chattel or Person? The Status of Women in the Mishnah 
(Oxford 1988). Wegner, like her teacher, published condensed versions of her 
theory in various collections: “Tragelaphos Revisited: The Anomaly of Women in 
the Mishnah,” Judaism 37 (1988) 160-72; “Dependency, Autonomy and Sexuality: 
Women as Chattel and Person in the System of the Mishnah,” in New Perspectives 
on Ancient Judaism vol. 1 = Brown Judaic Studies 206. J. Neusner, P. Borgen, E.S. 
Frerichs, R. Horsley, eds. (Atlanta 1990) 89-102; “Public Men, Private Women: 
The Sexuality Factor and the Personal Status of Women in Mishnaic Law,” The 
Jewish Law Association Studies 4 (1990) 23-54. 

87 This is particularly obvious from Wegner’s feminist summation of the book, 
ibid., 182-98. 
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trolled by men or not, are to be barred from the public domain, 
and from participation in public activity. Romney-Wegner’s book 
is an excellent piece of scholarship and seems to be the crown- 
ing glory of Neusner’s system.*® 

Another student of Neusner who even further probed the issue 
of women in the Mishnah system was Paul Flesher.®® Flesher set 
out to do for slaves what Wegner had done for women, but he 
found himself discussing the same issue Wegner had discussed— 
if some women are chattels are they property, like slaves, and if 
not, wherein do they differ? His conclusions for this part of the 
study, which were on the whole that women are never viewed as 
property, was published in a separate article.” This then is the 
corpus of material written in America on women in rabbinic lit- 
erature.9! 


88 For further feminist criticism of Neusner and Wegner’s work, see Judith 
Hauptman, “Feminist Perspectives in Rabbinics Text,” in Feminist Perspectives in 
Jewish Studies. Lynn Davidman, Shelly Tanenbaum, eds. (New Haven 1994) 40-61. 

89 P.V.M. Flesher, Oxen, Women or Citizen? Slaves in the System of the Mishnah = 
Brown Judaic Studies 143 (Adanta 1988). 

90 P.V.M. Flesher, “Are Women Property in the System of the Mishnah?” in 
From Ancient Israel to Modern Judaism: Intellect in Quest of Understanding: Essays in 
Honor of Marvin Fox vol. 1 = Brown Judaic Studies 159. J. Neusner, E.S. Frerichs, 
N.S. Sarna, eds. (Atlanta 1989) 219-31. This is an amazing article because it deals 
with the text of the Mishnah but quotes only one passage from it (224, n. 10). 

91 If one ignores another student of Neusner, P. Haas, who has also edited a 
book on women written by his students (P.J. Haas, ed., Recovering the Role of Women: 
Power and Authority in Rabbinic Society, [Atlanta 1992]). Although this book was 
published under Neusner’s blessing, I cannot believe he would agree with one 
word written in it. I do not think the book is worth any further comment. A note 
may perhaps be in order here on the treatment of women and rabbinics by schol- 
ars in other countries. In Oxford, England Léone Archer wrote an ambitious dis- 
sertation on women in Second Temple and Mishnaic period, based to a great 
extent on rabbinic sources: Léonie J. Archer, Her Price is Beyond Rubies: The Jew- 
ish Woman in Graeco-Roman. Palestine = JSOT Supplement Series 60 (Sheffield 1990). 
Although the book is thoroughly researched, in its attitude to rabbinic literature 
it all but ignores any critical approach. Neusner would probably have been pleased 
with a later attempt by Archer to fit the issue of menstruation and cultic purity 
into a system, see her “‘In Thy Blood Live’: Gender and Ritual in the Judaeo- 
Christian Tradition,” in Through the Devil’s Gateway: Women, Religion and Taboo. 
Allison Joseph, ed. (London 1990) 22-49. This article, however, traces the system 
within the priestly code in the Pentateuch rather than in rabbinic literature. 
Neusner further published in his Brown Judaic Studies a book written by an Ital- 
ian woman (Adriana Destro, The Law of Jealousy: Anthropology of Sotah = Brown Juda- 
ic Studies 181[translation by W. Harper] [Atlanta 1989]). This woman has read 
much of Neusner’s work (see bibliography, 178-9), but hardly any other feminist 
studies. Her entire perspective of the issue is marred by the fact that she must 
comply with Neusner’s system and ends up saying nothing. Another woman who 
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Neusner’s treatment of the Mishnah’s division of women seems 
to have had a numbing effect on the study of Jewish women in 
rabbinic literature. His sweeping criticism of Swidler’s book, 
together with his strong assertions that his way of studying rab- 
binics is the only correct one, successfully ended any previous 
attempts by women and men alike to seek alternative approach- 
es to women in rabbinic literature. Certainly all historical inves- 
tigations were precluded. Even attempts to study women within 
other rabbinic systems, such as the Tosefta, or the Talmudim, has 
not been undertaken.” This paralysis can best be demonstrated 
with the help of two anthologies about Jewish women which have 
appeared since Neusner made his views known. In the first, on 
Jewish women’s history, edited by Judith Baskin,” the article on 
women in rabbinic literature was written by Judith Romney-Weg- 
ner.*4 In the second, edited by Amy-Jill Levine,” there is no arti- 
cle on women in rabbinic literature. 

No less devastating has been Neusner’s effect on the study of 
Jewish women’s history. Neusner has created an escape hatch for 


is involved in rabbinics and women studies, and has promised to produce a full 
study of women and the Temple is Hannah Safrai of Jerusalem. However, at this 
point see her, “Women and the Ancient Synagogue,” in Daughters of the King: 
Women in the Synagogue. Susan Grossman, Rivka Haut, eds. (Philadelphia 1992) 
39-49; “Women and Processes of Change in the Temple in Jerusalem,” in A View 
into the Lives of Women in Jewish Societies. Y. Atzmon, ed. (Jerusalem 1995) 63-76 
[Hebrew], which are both far from complete. Recently a short booklet was pub- 
lished by the Israeli scholar Shulamit Valler, Women and Womanhood in the Stories 
of the Babylonian Talmud (Tel Aviv 1993) [Hebrew]. This book is an important 
contribution to the study of women in the Talmud and it is particularly impor- 
tant because it opens the field to Hebrew-speaking scholars and lay persons. It is 
also a very careful study of the sources, which are discussed in the best tradition 
of talmudic discipline. However, from the feminist point of view, Valler is far 
removed from the main works in the field. Her bibliography indicates that she 
has read very little feminist critique and her defense of the talmudic rabbis as pro- 
tectors of women reminds one of apologetic studies such as Hauptman’s, written 
in the early 70s. I suppose my book, Jewish Women also falls into this category, 
since it was written in Jerusalem. However, a criticism of that work, which I am 
certain is in place, I leave for others. I myself am acutely aware of some of the 
shortcomings of that work particularly its incomplete methodical approach, which 
this study seeks to address. 

92 This gap is partly being filled by the work done by Judith Hauptman, see 
above, n. 73. 

%8 Judith R. Baskin, ed., Jewish Women in Historical Perspective (Detroit 1991). 

94 Judith Romney-Wegner, “The Image and Status of Women in Classical Rab- 
binic Judaism,” in Jewish Women. Baskin, ed., 68-93. 

% Amy-Jill Levine, ed., ‘Women Like This’: New Perspectives on Jewish Women in 
the Greco-Roman World = SBL Early Judaism and its Literature 1 (Atlanta 1991). 
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historians who are incapable of or uninterested in mastering the 
difficult codes and languages of rabbinic discourse. In their study 
of history they need not search rabbinic texts, since “rabbinic 
sources may at best refract the social realities of a handful of Jew- 
ish communities, and at worst may reflect only the utopian visions 
of a relative handful of Jewish men. The portrait of Jewish women 
that emerges from these writings, may then be largely discount- 
ed in favor of the more persuasive evidence of epigraphical, 
archaeological, and non-rabbinic writings for Jewish communities 
both in the Diaspora and in the Land of Israel.” His book had 
indeed made a “modest contribution in the field of women stud- 
ies.” 


Postscript: Neusner’s Androgynous Judaism 


In 1980 Neusner wrote his History of the Mishnaic Law of Women. 
In 1993 he returned to the topic of women in his new book— 
Androgynous Judaism: Masculine and Feminine in the Dual Torah. 
Although Neusner’s work had ensured that few would attempt 
serious feminist work on rabbinic literature, work in progress in 
fields quite close to rabbinics (early Christianity, “Intertestamen- 
tal” Jewish literature, even Jewish sexuality®”) alerted him to the 
kind of problems tackled by feminist writers, and primarily to the 
very negative, misogynistic picture of Judaism emerging from his 
work in rabbinics, against which Christianity could be viewed as 
a redeeming religion for women. This new book is an answer to 
such an approach. Neusner writes: 


The Laws we have examined fully explain why rabbinic Judaism rou- 
tinely finds itself represented as a wholly patriarchal, male religious 
system. Certainly, descriptions of rabbinic Judaism as a male reli- 
gion, subordinating women in countless ways, adduce more than 
ample supporting evidence ... And yet that representation proves 
only partially right and therefore a distortion and so wholly wrong.®® 


96 Kraemer, Her Share of the Blessings, 93. Kraemer specifically refers to Neusner 
as her inspiration for this attitude, see 225, n. 2. 

97 See e.g. D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 
1993); Michael L. Satlow, Tasting the Dish: Rabbinic Rhetorics of Sexuality = Brown 
Judaic Studies 303 (Atlanta 1995). 

98 J, Neusner, Androgynous Judaism: Masculine and Feminine in the Dual Torah 
(Macon GA 1993) 83. 
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In order to remedy this “distortion,” Neusner resorted to the 
other half of rabbinic literature—aggadah. His new book suggests 
that while halakhah (law) describes the realm of male dominance, 
in aggadah (other forms of rabbinic literature) Israel, compared 
to God and compared to the nations, is actually defined as the 
subdued, submissive, feminine. Thus, traits which the rabbis 
define as feminine are assigned to Israel, and its relationship to 
its God is that of a wife loyal to her husband: 


The ... virtue of wives, portrayed as feminine, once more are those 
of loyalty and submission ... Israel follows wherever ... God leads; 
Israel trusts in God the way a woman who has accepted marriage 
trusts her husband.” 


Neusner believes that if the rabbis portray Israel in this world as 
possessing feminine traits such as powerlessness, disinheritance, 
loyalty, submission and restraint, obviously these were considered 
by them as positive, indicating their favorable attitude toward 
humans who are endowed with the self-same traits, namely 
women. His arguments are much more complex then this sim- 
plistic exposition, and they involve resorting to various sources, 
primarily the Song of Songs Rabbah. 

It is obvious that Neusner had two objectives in writing this 
book—the first, to correct the overwhelmingly negative impres- 
sion perceived from his previous book on the attitude of rabbinic 
Judaism to women, and the second, to make a contribution to the 
ongoing feminist discourse which, in the last few years, seems to 
have taken over all walks of academia. I mention this book here, 
only because it is Neusner’s next and last conscious attempt to 
engage in a discussion with the discipline of women studies. I 
think the attempt is unsuccessful. It tells nothing of women. It is 
a description of women and the feminine through the eyes of 
men, and furthermore, it describes some of the problems men 
face in the definition of their gender. Not surprisingly, another 
book, which appeared almost at the same time as Neusner’s Andro- 
gynous Israek—Howard Eilberg-Schwartz’s God’s Phallus—came to 
similar conclusions about Israel’s relationship to God: 


To be a man of God involves imagining oneself as a woman, at least 
when the divine human relationship is considered analogous to a 
marriage, as it was in ancient Israel and as it continued to be in late 


99 Ibid., 139. 
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antique Judaism. This process of feminization, which is partial and 
undeveloped in Scripture, was given greater articulation by the rab- 
bis, the late antique interpreters of Judaism. The rabbis understood 
full well the fact that in the relationship with God, men must assume 
the position of wives.10 


Unlike Neusner, however, Eilberg-Schwartz never assumes that 
because men are portrayed in Israel’s symbolic religious system as 
feminine, this means that femininity is viewed positively. In fact, 
Eilberg-Schwartz rightly places his book outside of women stud- 
ies: “... this book is about divine fatherhood and the ways in which 
the sexual body of a father God is troubling for the conception 
of masculinity.”!°! Neusner’s book should, by right, be assigned to 
the same realm—the study of Jewish masculinity, a growing field! 
not to be confused with feminist or women studies. Androgynous 
Judaism is an interesting contribution. It adds nothing on the issue 
of women’s history. 


D. After Neusner—What can be Done? 


I would like to begin this section by quoting from Shulamit Mag- 
nus’ programmatic article on how Jewish women’s history should 
be approached: 


The sources for the study of Jewish women ... are largely the sources 
we already have. What will change are the questions we will ask of 
them. We will read rabbinic literature not for prescriptive formulae 
to derive the ideal, mythologized “Jewish Woman” ... but in order 
to uncover social reality. The Talmud ... (is) a treasure trove waiting 
to be mined by those who possess both competency in rabbinics and 
a commitment to using gender as a prime category of analysis.! 


100 H., Eilberg-Schwartz, God’s Phallus and Other Problems for Men and Monothe- 
ism (Boston 1994) 163. 

101 Thid., 1. The emphasis is mine. 

102 See e.g. Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 197-225. 

103 Magnus, “Out of the Ghetto,” 31. And note also Boyarin’s recent statement 
on this issue: “[This line of Inquiry] delves for evidence of women’s power, auton- 
omy and creativity that the dominant discourse wishes to suppress but cannot 
entirely expunge. This line of research has been very fruitful for the study of 
ancient Greece, the biblical period and the Hellenistic period ... Some feminist 
scholars have been pursuing this line of research with regard to late-antique 
Judaism, notably Bernadette Brooten, Ross Kraemer and Amy-Jill Levine. This 
kind of work can be and has to be pursued for the Talmud as well, although to 
be sure, with regard to talmudic literature and period the evidence will be sparse 
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It is important to survey works that have already began in this 
vein. Notwithstanding what I wrote in the previous section, there 
have been attempts at very different approaches to women with- 
in rabbinic literature, cautiously and independently, parallel to 
the great works done by Neusner and his students. One such 
avenue has been taken in the quest for the most prominent 
woman in the rabbinic corpus—Beruriah.!4 

Interestingly, the search for Beruriah began once more with an 
unsophisticated article written by Leonard Swidler!® and with a 
highly sophisticated and critical article by a student of Neusner— 
David Goodblatt.! I note the former article first, even though it 
was published later, because it is primordial in its form and its 
author has certainly not read Goodblatt, while Goodblatt’s article 
presupposes the existence of articles similar to that of Swidler.!° 


indeed.” (Carnal Israel, 228 and n. 2). Whether these assertions of Boyarin are 
correct is the issue of this book. 

104 Another avenue is the approach to the problem through the discipline of 
Jewish law rather than history. The best example for such work is the book by 
Rachel Biale, Women and Jewish Law: An Exploration of Women’s Issues in Halakhic 
Sources (New York 1984). However, because of the obvious avoidance of the his- 
torical problem by this approach, I shall not discuss it here in detail. 

105 L. Swidler, “Beruriah: Her Word Became Law,” Lilith 3 (1977) 9-12. 

106 D, Goodblatt, “The Beruriah Traditions,” Journal of Jewish Studies 26 (1975) 
68-85. 

107 I am referring here to articles about Beruriah both from the “prehistory” 
of women studies, and even after Goodblatt. Here is a fairly reliable bibliogra- 
phy on the topic, of both critical and not so critical works: 1. Encyclopedias: Hen- 
rietta Szold, “Beruriah,” The Jewish Encyclopedia vol. 3 (New York 1903) 109-10; R. 
Gordis, “Beruriah,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia vol. 2 (New York 1940) 243; Z. 
Kaplan, “Beruryah,” Encyclopedia Judaica vol. 4 (Jerusalem 1971) 701; 2. General 
rabbinic anthologies: A. Heimann, Biographies of the Rabbis vol. 1 (London 1910) 
294-5 [Hebrew]; Shulamit Tov, Figures from the Talmud (Jerusalem 1988) 67-76 
[Hebrew]; 3. General books on women: Kayserling, Die jüdischen Frauen, 120-4; 
Zirndorf, Jewish Women, 162-73; Sondra Henry, Emily Taitz, Written out of History: 
Our Jewish Foremothers (Fresh Meadows NY 1983) 54-8; Nehama Aschkenasy, Eves 
Journey: Feminine Images in Hebraic Literary Tradition (Philadelphia 1986) 145-6, 179- 
81; Leila L. Bronner, From Eve to Esther: Rabbinic Reconstruction of Biblical Women 
(Louisville KY 1994) 10-2; 4. General articles on women: S. Safrai, “Torah Learned 
Women in the Mishnaic and Talmudic Period,” Mahanaim 98 (1965) 58-9 
{Hebrew]; Ann Goldfeld, “Women as Sources of Torah in Rabbinic Tradition,” in 
The Jewish Woman: New Perspectives. Elizabeth Koltun, ed. (New York 1976) 257-71; 
H. Schwartzbaum, “Female Fickleness in Jewish Folklore,” in Jewish Folklore Between 
East and West: Collected Papers. E. Yassif, ed. (Beer Sheva 1989) 173-96; Wegner, 
“The Image and Status of Women,” 68-93; 5. Specific articles on Beruriah: Alisa 
Shenhar, “On the Popularity of the Legend of Beruriah Wife of Rabbi Meir,” in 
Folklore Research Center Studies vol. 3. I. Ben Ami, ed. (Jerusalem 1973) 223-7 
[Hebrew]; Goodblatt, “Beruriah”; Swidler, “Her Word Became Law”; Rachel 
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I do not wish to dwell long on Swidler’s work. It reads like one 
of those biographies of sages, against which Neusner so strongly 
inveighs.!°° Goodblatt’s work, on the other hand, is refreshing in 
its original approach to the topic. Goodblatt acknowledges at the 
outset his indebtedness to Neusner for adopting the approach he 
does toward the sources. He handles them with circumspect and 
succeeds in showing that the later, amoraic Beruriah, who is por- 
trayed as a great scholar only in the Babylonian Talmud, is a con- 
glomeration and interpretation of older traditions, some of which 
had mentioned Beruriah, but had not assumed her to be a great 
woman scholar. 

Goodblatt’s work, although mainly resulting in negative con- 
clusions about the historical information available for Beruriah, 
is extremely important because it shows with what material histo- 
rians should work. Once the sources are stripped to the core of 
legend, the historical scraps are laid bare, and these can and 
should be used as building blocks for a historical investigation. 

Whether Goodblatt was aware of the fact that he was writing 
within the milieu of emerging feminist scholarship is not clear.!% 
His two successors certainly knew for whom and for what they 
were writing. They were both writing a feminist critique. Inter- 
estingly, neither of them quotes Neusner at all. The first of these 
was Rachel Adler.!!° Adler does not even quote Goodblatt (al- 
though she is presumably familiar with his work). She is not in- 
terested in the historical Beruriah. She has no stake in showing 
that Beruriah the scholar is a literary creation; she knows it. Her 
brilliant article explores the problem not even approached by 
Goodblatt: who would have needed to invent the legendary 


Adler, “The Virgin in the Brothel and other Anomalies: Character and Context 
in the Legend of Beruriah,” Tikkun 3/6 (1988) 28-32; 102-5; D. Boyarin, “The 
Diachronic as against the Synchronic in the Tale of Bruria,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Jewish Folklore 11-12 (1990) 7-17 [Hebrew]—this article was later revised and pub- 
lished in English as part of his book, Carnal Israel and is quoted as such in this 
work. 

108 Neusner, Talmudic Biography, 78-9 

109 Goodblatt does quote one important study which marked one of the turn- 
ing points in the study of women in Christianity: W.A. Meeks, “The Image of the 
Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in the Earliest Christianity,” History of Reli- 
gions 13 (1973-4) 165-208; as well as the early version of Judith Hauptman’s arti- 
cle mentioned above (Response 18 [1973]), see Goodblatt, “Beruriah,” 68, n. 2, 
but he does no more. 

110 Adler, “The Virgin in the Brothel.” 
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Beruriah and why? It is a well-worked-out critique on the miso- 
gynistic elements in the Beruriah story. It certainly shows schol- 
ars one way in which historical questions about women and their 
position in society (albeit not about the historical Beruriah) can 
be approached and answered after Neusner. 

Finally, the story (or stories) of Beruriah have been approached 
and discussed by Daniel Boyarin.!!! He also took for granted the 
completely legendary character of the Beruriah corpus. He 
applied literary analysis to two stories which to him seemed the 
central ones in the corpus (the brothel experience of Beruriah’s 
sister—B. Avodah Zarah 18b—and Beruriah’s seduction and sui- 
cide—recounted only in Rashi’s commentary ad locum), and relat- 
ed the results of this analysis to the broader issue of women and 
the study of Torah in the eyes of the rabbis in Palestine and in 
Babylonia. The accomplished Beruriah of the Babylonian Talmud 
is, in his opinion, a result of the negative attitude in Babylonia 
toward women and Torah study. Boyarin referred both to Good- 
blatt’s and Adler’s articles, assigning greater credit to the latter. 
Although he assumed that the Beruriah corpus is legendary and 
although he employed literary methods to reach historical con- 
clusions, Boyarin found it unnecessary to credit Neusner for his 
methodology. Nevertheless, a critical approach like Boyarin’s 
could hardly be imagined without Neusner’s continuous harping 
at all attempts to take rabbinic literature at face value. Boyarin’s 


111 Carnal Israel, 167-96. This book by Boyarin may be situated by many schol- 
ars including the author himself within the realm of women’s studies in rabbinics. 
However, despite Boyarin’s book’s depth and scholarly acumen and despite its 
passionate claim of genuine interest in Jewish women and their plight, it really 
belongs to another, altogether different field. The sub-title of the book itself is 
Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture, and it indeed deals with women only in as far as 
they are connected with sex and the men they have sex with (i.e. their husbands). 
Boyarin himself nowhere acknowledges that women studies and sexology are not 
necessarily compatible. He has, on the other hand, made it very clear that he is 
aware of strong anti-Judaic tendencies in Christian feminist works. His primary 
message—that rabbinic Judaism was less misogynistic than Christianity because it 
valued sex—beside repaying his opponents in the same currency—are self-con- 
tradictory, as he himself notes: “Several recent writers on the history of women 
have made the disturbing point that in ascetic religious formation, women para- 
doxically achieve autonomy and power that they seem to have nowhere else in 
late antiquity or at all.” p. 167 (emphasis mine). I do not understand what is dis- 
turbing or paradoxical about it. 

Obviously most studies of sexuality, which have become as popular as women 
studies, involve discussions of women, because most sex is performed with women. 
However, this does not make it an integral part of women studies. 
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independent stance and conclusions may signify only a parting of 
the ways. For women’s studies it seems there is a life after Neusner. 

The three works I have briefly discussed above have a common 
subject—the inexplicable woman sage Beruriah—but suggest dif- 
ferent methodological tools to deal with her. Mostly their attitude 
is a-historical, or even anti-historical. The underlying assumption 
behind all three articles is that Beruriah as we now know her is 
no more than a legend. Anybody who approaches the issue other- 
wise should be considered naive and old-fashioned. But was 
Beruriah totally a legend? Was there no historical person behind 
the legend? Can we not hope to discover the real woman who 
generated such a forceful legend? Clearly, the passages which 
mention Beruriah as they now stand are literary creations. In 
order to make an attempt at recovering a historical kernel (for 
Beruriah as for other women in her day) we need a methodolo- 
gy which will unfold the historical data contained within the 
sources. 

But can and should a uniform methodology relevant for the 
study of women in rabbinic literature be developed? Two promi- 
nent historians, one of them consciously indebted to Neusner and 
the other not, have suggested as much. The historians are S. Safrai 
and M. Hengel, who begins his discussion by openly acknowl- 
edging his debt to Neusner.!!2 Both seem to be oblivious of fem- 
inist studies and theory (Safrai justifiably, since he wrote in 1971), 
but notably both end up diminishing the historical role of women 
in rabbinic literature, or in other words, depriving scholars of the 
use of sources in which women are mentioned for historical pur- 
poses. Let me explain the process in greater detail. 

At the end of an article on the relationship between the Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian sources of rabbinic literature, Safrai!!% 
demonstrates that in the Babylonian Talmud important Palestinian 
sages are mentioned as relatives of other important sages, al- 
though these family relationships are unknown to the Palestinian 
sources which mention the same men. He assumes that these fam- 
ily relationships are fictitious inventions of the Babylonian Talmud 
and should be considered totally a-historical. Interestingly, Safrai 


112 Hengel, Rabbinische Legende, 11. 

13 §. Safrai, “The Tales of the Sages in Palestinian Tradition and the Baby- 
lonian Talmud,” in Studies in Aggadah and Folk-Literature = Scripta Hierosolymitana 
22. J. Heinemann, D. Noy, eds. (Jerusalem 1971) 229-32. 
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has not noticed that all these relationships involve women. The 
sages are related one to the other not as brothers, or as father 
and son but rather through marriage of one sage with the other 
sage’s sister or daughter. This pattern repeats itself for all the 
examples Safrai adduces and for many more which were noticed 
by others. A close look at his criterion reveals that Safrai is in the 
right. I have in fact devoted part of chapter two in this book to 
developing this methodology. The net result of employing this cri- 
terion is to cast doubt on the historical reliability of many sources. 
Women mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud because of their fam- 
ily relationship to certain sages are probably fictitious figures 
whose historical significance need not be pursued. Thus, when 
these family relationships form the cornerstone of a story which 
is not recorded in the Palestinian sources, we are obliged to con- 
cede, based on Safrai’s criterion, that the account is a-historical. 
The results of the application of this method for the study of 
women’s history are negative, i.e. it discards irrelevant data and 
enables us to move to a more advanced stage, which questions 
the reasons for this attitude of the Babylonian Talmud, a question 
not posed by Safrai which I hope to address in chapter two. 

The same cannot be said for the method suggested by Hengel. 
While his criterion also proposes to wrest from the domain of 
women’s history some of the few sources relevant to it, its con- 
clusions seem untenable. Hengel suggested his criterion in an 
essay on the story of the eighty witches hanged by Shimeon ben 
Shetah in Ascalon (Y. Hagigah 2:2, 77d-78a; Y. Sanhedrin 6:9, 23c). 
This story is based on a cryptic statement in the Mishnah: 


M. Sanhedrin 4:6 

A man is hanged facing toward the people and a woman facing the 
tree. These are the words of Rabbi Eliezer. But the sages say: A man 
is hanged and a woman is not hanged. Said Rabbi Eliezer to them: 
But Shimeon ben Shetah hanged women in Ascalon. They said to 
him: He hanged eighty women, and one does not judge two in one 
day. 


Shimeon ben Shetah was a sage who flourished in the first cen- 
tury BCE, under the independent Jewish Hasmonean kingdom. 
When commenting on this text, the Palestinian Talmud tells a fan- 
tastic story, full of legendary elements, and reveals, among other 
details, that the executed women were witches. The mishnaic tra- 
dition, however, is full of obscure elements and historical impos- 
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sibilities, not the least of which is the place where the event took 
place—Ascalon—a city which the Hasmoneans never ruled and in 
which their representative, Shimeon ben Shetah, could, therefore, 
not have performed public executions. Hengel began his discus- 
sion of the topic, in accordance with all the modern techniques 
which he assigns to Neusner, by differentiating between the ear- 
lier, mishnaic stratum of the event and the later talmudic story, 
which is a totally legendary composition, demonstrating that the 
women in the Mishnah are never called witches. At the second 
stage Hengel suggested that the episode in the Mishnah does not, 
in fact, record a real execution of women, but refers rather to 
the purge described in Josephus (War 1.113; Antiquities 13.410) 
which the Pharisees carried out against their Sadducee opponents 
in the wake of the Hasmonean Queen Shelamzion’s rise to pow- 
er (76 BCE). The use of women instead of men, suggested Hen- 
gel, was due to the wish of the authors to belittle the stature and 
virility of their opponents. Or in Hengel’s words: 


Der Ausdruck “nasim” würde ... bedeuten, dap den militarisch getibten und 
zuvor so mächtigen Gegnern plötzlich der Mut entfallen war. 


Hengel thus suggests that some “women” mentioned in rabbinic 
literature in point of fact refer to men. That this suggestion is not 
restricted by Hengel to the events in Ascalon is clearly demon- 
strated by his reference to another woman mentioned in rabbinic 
literature—Miriam bat Bilga—who, according to the Tosefta (T. 
Sukkah 4:28) became an apostate in the time of the Antiochean 
persecutions (168 BCE), and whose actions resulted in the fall 
from grace of her priestly family—Bilga. Hengel believes that Miri- 
am bat Bilga is a name assigned by the rabbis to the apostate 
priest Menelaus, who according to certain manuscript tradi- 
tions,'!* was of the priestly family of Bilga, in order not to defame 
a priest who was guilty of such actions.!!® According to this cri- 
terion, we may go on and claim that many sources which deal 
with women are in fact historical accounts of men’s history. For 
example, Martha bat Boethus, and her fate described in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (B. Gittin 56a)'!® may in fact be only a reflection 
of the fate of the Boethusian sect in the war against Rome. The 


114 See the Vetus Latina for 2 Maccabees 3:4. 
115 Rabbinische Legende, 48. 
16 On her see below, chapter two. 
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reference to the modesty of Qimhit, the mother of seven high 
priests, (Y. Yoma 1:1, 38d; B. Yoma 47a)!!” may only be a tribute 
to the high-priestly family from which she came, etc. Some of 
these women, of course, may indeed be fictitious creations, but I 
doubt whether the allegorical explanation is the correct one, and 
not just because it detracts from the corpus of material on women 
found in rabbinic literature. 

In the case of the story of the execution of the eighty witch- 
es, this explanation ignores the fact that throughout history 
women were in fact executed for witchcraft in their thousands.!!® 
The Bible explicitly states that a sorceress (mawn) is not to be left 
alive (Exodus 22:18). Mass executions of women in antiquity for 
sorcery are not absent from the sources. For example, Livy tells 
of 172 women who in 331 BCE were accused of attempting to poi- 
son the leading citizens of Rome and executed (Livy 8.18). Some 
historians consider the event and the allegations authentic.!!9 I 
find myself however, on the side of Jean Gagé , who believes Livy 
that execution did indeed take place, but rejects the allegations, 
claiming that the deaths encountered at Rome at the time were 
the result of a plague. The women were the victims of a search 
for scapegoats.!*° Thus the executions were real, but the accusa- 
tions against the women stereotypical and probably false, a result 
of mass hysteria, as witch hunts often are. The similarity between 
this narrative and events described elsewhere, including the exe- 
cutions at Ascalon, suggests this as a very logical explanation. In 
Ascalon too women were falsely accused of witchcraft but suffered 
very real execution. 


117 On Qimhit see below, chapter seven. 

18 For another approach, which suggests that the event has a historical foun- 
dation, see J. Efron, “The Deed of Simeon ben Shatah in Ascalon,” in A. Kasher, 
Jews and Hellenistic Cities in Eretz Israel (Tubingen 1990) 318-41. Efron, in the most 
misogynistic tone justifies ben Shetah’s action: “The pagan shrines of Ascalon 
were not harmed; its soil continued to nourish the ritual of Astarte-Aphrodite, 
goddess of beauty and desire. The drunken licentious ceremonies could still lead 
the People of Israel into temptation and sin. Simeon ben Shatah gathered his 
courage and eradicated a nest of lewdness and fornication in mysterious circum- 
stances, perhaps without the official approval of the kingdom.” (p. 341). Efron 
too, it seems, has overlooked the witch-hunts of late medieval times. 

119 See e.g. R.A. Bauman, Women and Politics in Ancient Rome (London 1992) 
13-4, 

120 Jean Gagé , Matronalia: Essai sur les dévotions et les organisations culturelles des 
femmes dans Vancienne Rome = Collection Latomus 60 (Bruxelles 1963) 262-3. 
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Thus, although very attractive for explaining and clarifying dif- 
ficult passages in rabbinic literature, if Hengel’s methodology is 
to be adopted, women were probably first the victims of a witch 
hunt, and in the second stage both they and the event are erased 
from history which now claims not women, but men as the vic- 
tims. 

It is very interesting to note that historians who approached 
the issue of women in rabbinic literature without employing a 
conscious feminist analysis, unwittingly detract from, rather than 
emphasize the little that is to be found about them in the litera- 
ture. It therefore seems that the time has come to propose a pos- 
itive methodology, which will demonstrate what women were and 
did, rather than what they were not and from which sources they 
can be eliminated. I hope to do this in the following chapters. 


E. Some Methodological Notes 


The importance of Neusner’s contribution to the study of rab- 
binics cannot be over-stressed. However, it appears to me that, his 
criticism notwithstanding, history can still be recovered from the 
rabbinic corpus. Or, in the words of Shaye Cohen, 


Neusner has sounded a salutary warning against the facile use of 
rabbinic texts for the study of pre- and post 70 C.E. Judaism. But 
we must distinguish between skepticism and nihilism; we still need 
to discover firm criteria by which we can determine how and why 
the rabbinic texts are reliable for some things but not for others.'?! 


This book is a study which attempts to identify methods, which 
are inherent both to rabbinic sources in and of themselves and 
to the special issues of women’s studies in rabbinic literature. It 
is divided into three parts. 

Part One consists of two chapters, which form the cornerstone 
of the study of rabbinic literature—establishment of a reliable text 
with which to work. All scholars of rabbinics stress repeatedly the 
intricacies of the redaction process in rabbinic literature. The 
problematic relationship between the schools that produced var- 
ious texts within rabbinic literature should always be considered 
with preference of accepting the text at face value rather than 


121 Cohen, “Modern Study of Ancient Judaism,” 65. 
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harmonizing inconsistencies within it. One should take into 
account the fact that even when telling the same story, the schools 
of Palestine and Babylonia had decidedly different agendas. Fur- 
thermore, the redaction activities did not end with the formation 
of a text. The manuscript tradition abounds with variant readings, 
omissions and additions. These are often insignificant; but some- 
times they are of great value. While such underlying principles 
should serve as the foundation of all serious rabbinic research, 
they should not be ignored in the study of women in rabbinic lit- 
erature. In some respects they are even more important, for it 
appears that information about women was frequently suppressed 
somewhere along the way, and a search for traces of the lost tra- 
ditions is of vital importance for women studies. Some of the 
research suggested in Part One produces negative results, i.e. ends 
in the discarding of traditions that on their face appear relevant 
and historically sound. However, this should not induce one to 
despair. Scholars can be certain by the time they have finished 
applying these criteria to the texts, that they now have a better 
foundation on which to build their historical reconstruction. 

I think that this is also a good opportunity to demonstrate how 
well-tried criteria applied to rabbinic literature in the study of his- 
tory can also be useful in the study of women. Part Two contains 
two chapters dealing with such criteria. As demonstrated above, 
rabbinic literature is historically unreliable; but scholars have not- 
ed long ago that if what is claimed in a rabbinic text can be cor- 
roborated by an external source, this greatly enhances the relia- 
bility of the rabbinic claim. This criterion is equally applicable in 
the study of women. It does not have any specific feminine aspects 
but it is a very useful criterion nonetheless, as the examples I shall 
adduce demonstrate. Another criterion (chapter four), I dis- 
covered while searching for principles specifically applicable to 
women. It is an excellent criterion for the study of women, 
because it assumes that the real historical information is to be 
read between the lines of the halakhic texts rather than directly 
in them. However, it is just as useful in the study of other issues, 
as I shall demonstrate below. 

In Part Three I finally describe methodological criteria specific 
to the study of women. The three chapters in this part demon- 
strate the positive elements that can be extracted from rabbinic 
literature about women—how exclusive female language reveals 
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information about women, how aggadah works in this sphere and 
how names are useful historical indicators. All these criteria, 
together with examples of their application, will, I maintain, reveal 
to us many historical traditions. 

This book suggests methodological principles, which, when 
applied to women mentioned (and not mentioned) in rabbinic 
literature, reveal historical data. Thus it is not a historical text- 
book but rather a methodological study. As such it does not sug- 
gest a chronological or geographical framework, and does not 
purport to tell a story, as textbooks do. On the other hand, this 
book is not a theoretical treatise. When I propose a method- 
ological principle, I do not leave it for others to experiment with. 
In fact I believe that scholars seldom apply other colleagues’ the- 
ories in their studies, and purely theoretical works remain just 
that. Thus this study is at once a methodology and its application. 
The various methodological principles are explained, followed by 
a large number of examples. In most cases, the examples pre- 
sented in this study are the only ones I found which prove my 
theory. They are, therefore, the substance of my own historical 
research and could serve as studies in their own right. I am not 
a theoretican who leaves history to others, but am first and fore- 
most a historian myself. Thus, in its own, rather unconventional 
way, this book is really a history book after all. 

The methodology in this study, although aiming at a historical 
reconstruction, is what I define as literary and “post-literary”: It 
applies to the sources a full literary analysis, which reveals leg- 
endary, folklorist and other elements of fiction found in them, 
and only after extracting these is a search for the historical ker- 
nel within the traditions initiated. Here I agree with Antoinette 
Clark Wire, “The literary critic’s peelings make the historian’s ban- 
quet.”122 

As the trained reader will immediately notice, the rabbinic 
material used in this study sometimes coincides with the main cor- 
pus of material previously used in the study of women in rab- 
binics; but many of the traditions I adduce have been all but 
ignored by students of this period.!®° I believe this stems from the 


122 Antoinette C. Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets: A Reconstruction through 
Paul’s Rhetoric (Minneapolis 1990) 5. 

123 Obviously when sources have been commented upon previously, I have stat- 
ed this in footnotes. 
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unfortunate fact that few of the students who engage in the study 
of women in rabbinics have access to the original texts, and those 
who use translations, cannot use concordances available to the 
scholar of rabbinics in the original language.!*4 Thus they usual- 
ly rely on previous anthologies, which are anything but complete. 
I therefore hope that this study will also enrich the corpus of ref- 
erences to women found in rabbinic literature and available to 
the English-speaking talmudic scholar. 

As will be seen, my corpus of material, rather than appealing 
to the long legal and halakhic discussions of women, which obvi- 
ously represent no more than men’s views and ideas about women, 
refers more often to short anecdotes, brief stories, occasional 
unrelated sayings and various details mentioned in stories or laws 
which seem to describe rather than prescribe reality. In Neusner’s 
words, rabbinic literature 


preserves numerous reports of what rabbinical courts decided in spe- 
cific cases. These seem to me to possess great historical value, for 
while we may never know whether such a decision was actually made 
on a given day concerning a given litigation ... (t)he shape of such 
beliefs, after all, cannot have greatly diverged from the configura- 
tion of everyday life.!* 


Thus, it is possible to learn history from (and not only the his- 
tory of) rabbinic texts, as Neusner often claims. I hope my study 
of women’s history will be a “modest contribution” to the field of 
rabbinic methodology, as well as to the field of women’s studies, 
for which it is primarily intended. 


Excursus: The Story of Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife 


As mentioned above, in the following chapters I will suggest cri- 
teria whereby it is possible, in my opinion, to extract from rab- 
binic literature historical data about real women and things they 
really did. Each criterion will be illustrated with several examples. 
Finally, I propose to test my various criteria on a relatively well- 
known and highly literary corpus of stories—those of Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s rise to fame with the help and support of his wife. Let me 


124 Both because of the language barrier and because sometimes the refer- 
ences in the concordances do not fit the references in the translation. See above, 
n. 33. 

125 Neusner, Debates and Disputes, 17. 
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begin by presenting the stories as they appear in the sources, after 
which I shall discuss them briefly to indicate their points of inter- 
est. 

Rabbinic literature has preserved an elaborate web of stories 
spun around the special relationship between Rabbi Aqiva and his 
wife. There are three stories about them, each appearing in two 
versions. Each pair of versions was preserved within the same lit- 
erary circle—two identical versions of the same story within the 
circle of the Palestinian Talmud, two similar versions of another 
story within that of the Babylonian Talmud and another two close 
versions of yet a third story in the circle which produced Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan in both its versions. Here are the stories: 


(1) Y. Shabbat 6:1, 7d!?® 

It was told of Rabbi Aqiva that he made a City of Gold (i.e. an expen- 
sive headdress) for his wife and the wife of Rabban Gamaliel envied 
her and complained to him. (Rabban Gamaliel) answered (his wife): 
Had you done what (Rabbi Aqiva’s wife) did, I too would have made 
you one. She would sell her braids and give (Aqiva) the proceeds 
so that he would study Torah. 


This episode does not actually tell the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife. 
Rabban Gamaliel, in his conversation with his wife, alludes to it, 
and since we, the readers, may not be familiar with this story, the 
editor gives us a shorthand version of the wife’s actions. We can 
deduce from this pericope that a well known tradition, perhaps 
a full-blown story existed at the time. Nevertheless, no other tra- 
dition we have of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife ever mentions the sale of her 
hair. 


(2a) B. Ketubbot 62b-63a 

Rabbi Aqiva was a shepherd of Ben Kalba Savua. His daughter saw 
him, meek and noble (opm ms), and said to him: If I were to 
become betrothed to you, would you go to the house of study? He 
said: Yes. She became betrothed to him in secret and sent him away. 
When her father heard (this) he sent her away from his house and 
vowed that she would not benefit from his property. (Rabbi Aqiva) 
went and sat twelve years in the house of study. When he came back 
he was accompanied by twelve thousand pairs of students. (Aqiva) 
(over)heard an old man say to (Aqiva’s wife): How long (will you 
live) the life of a grass widow? She said to (the old man): If (Aqi- 
va) were to listen to me, he would sit (in the house of study) an- 


126 Cf. Y. Sotah 9:16, 24c. 
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other twelve years. (Aqiva) said (to himself) I am doing this with 
permission. He went and sat another twelve years in the house of 
study. When he came he was accompanied by twenty four thousand 
pairs of students. His wife heard, and was going out to meet him. 
Her neighbors (Rnw female) said to her: Borrow fine clothes to 
cover (yourself). She said to them: “A righteous man has regard for 
the life of his beast” (Proverbs 12:10). When she came close to (Aqi- 
va) she fell on her face and kissed his feet. (His students) were push- 
ing her away. He heard and said to them: Let her be, mine and yours 
are hers. Her father heard that a great man had come to town. He 
said: I shall go to him, perhaps he will annul my vow. (Kalba Savua) 
came before (Aqiva). (Aqiva) said to him: If you had known (your 
son-in-law) were a great man would you have made the vow? (Kal- 
ba Savua) said: Even (if he had known) one chapter, or one law (I 
would not have vowed). (Aqiva) said to him: I am he. (Kalba Savua) 
fell on his face and kissed (Aqiva’s) feet, and gave him half his 
wealth. 


The story then goes on to tell how Rabbi Aqiva’s daughter 
behaved like her mother. 


(2b) B. Nedarim 50a 

The daughter of Kalba Savua became betrothed to Rabbi Aqiva. Kal- 
ba Savua heard and vowed that she would not benefit from his pos- 
sessions. She went and married him in winter. They slept on straw 
and he would pick the straw out of her hair. He said to her: If I 
had enough, I would give you a Jerusalem of Gold. Elijah came to 
them disguised as a mortal and called out at the door. He said: Give 
me some straw, for my wife is in labor and I have none for her to 
lie on. Rabbi Aqiva said to his wife: See, here is a man who does 
not even have straw. She said to (Aqiva): Go and stay in the house 
of study. He went and studied twelve years with Rabbi Eliezer and 
Rabbi Joshua. At the end of twelve years he came home. He 
(over)heard at the back of his house a wicked man saying to his 
wife: Your father did well, firstly because (Aqiva) is inferior to you 
and secondly because he has deserted you to grass widowhood all 
these years. She said to (the wicked man): Were (Aqiva) to obey me 
he would go for another twelve years. (Aqiva) said: Since she gave 
me permission I shall go back. He went and stayed (away) another 
twelve years. He came back with twenty-four thousand pairs of stu- 
dents. Everyone went out to greet him. She also went to greet him. 
The same wicked man said to her: And you, where are you going? 
She said to him: “A righteous man has regard for the life of his 
beast” (Proverbs 12:10). She went to present herself to him. The rab- 
bis pushed her away. (Aqiva) said to them: Leave her, mine and yours 
are hers. Kalba Savua heard. He came and was interrogated regard- 
ing his vow and it was revoked. 


The story then goes on tell of the six sources of Rabbi Aqiva’s 
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subsequent wealth (not the least of which came from Kalba 
Savua). 

Although this story is similarly told in the two versions, there 
are some substantial differences. In tractate Ketubbot we are 
informed that Rabbi Aqiva was Kalba Savua’s shepherd. The 
daughter of Kalba Savua betrothed herself to Rabbi Aqiva on her 
own initiative, on condition that he go and study Torah. In Nedarim 
the introduction is much more concise, mentioning only that Kal- 
ba Savua’s daughter became betrothed to Rabbi Aqiva. The ver- 
sion in Nedarim goes on to tell of the poverty in which the cou- 
ple lived. Note that in this version alone Rabbi Aqiva assures his 
wife that had it been in his power, he would have bought her a 
Jerusalem of Gold. Both versions then go on to tell a similar sto- 
ry. Some minor differences are: (1) Nedarim names the teachers 
in the academy Rabbi Agiva attends. (2) On his first home-com- 
ing Rabbi Aqiva overhears his wife converse with an old man 
according to the Ketubbot version, or a wicked one according to 
Nedarim. (3) According to the Ketubbot version, the women neigh- 
bors of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife offer her better clothes to wear when 
she goes out to meet him, while in Nedarim the same wicked man 
who had teased her previously, approaches her and asks her where 
she thinks she is going. Notice that in both cases she answers with 
the same Biblical verse: “A righteous man has regard for the life 
of his beast” (Proverbs 12:10), indicating that the verse is integral 
to an early stratum of the story, even if the question it answers is 
not. (4) When she appears before her husband, according to 
Ketubbot she kisses his feet and is then pushed away by his disci- 
ples, in Nedarim she does not even get a chance to approach him 
before she is shoved away. Rabbi Aqiva’s reaction, which is iden- 
tical in both versions: “Let her be, mine and yours are hers,” is 
probably also part of an early stratum. (5) The annulment of Kal- 
ba Savua’s vow is reported in both versions, but Nedarim reduces 
it to a cryptic remark, while it is a fully developed story within a 
story in Ketubbot. 

What do these differences between the stories mean? Various 
literary explanations are possible, but it appears to me that the 
question we should be interested in is whether one of the two sto- 
ries is a modification of the other, or whether they are both indi- 
vidual constructions harking back to a common (probably oral) 
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Vorlage.'?’ In a literary analysis, A. Aderet suggested that the ver- 
sion in Nedarim places Rabbi Aqiva in the center, while in the 
Ketubbot version his wife is the heroine.!*8 Thus he assumes that 
an editorial development took place between the two versions, 
whereby the more fanciful Ketubbot tradition was tamed and mod- 
ified into the Nedarim version. Aderet goes on to assume that the 
Babylonian versions had a Palestinian Vorlage, which, in his opin- 
ion, resembled the story in Ketubbot, and he concludes: “One may 
assume that the version in Ketubbot is the original and from it the 
Nedarim version developed.”!”? This conclusion seems to me to be 
correct. 


(3) Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A Chapter 6 

Another interpretation (7n8 727): “Wallow in the dust of their feet” 
(M. Avot 1:4). This is Rabbi Eliezer. “and drink their words in thirst” 
(M. Avot 1:4) This is Rabbi Aqiva. What were the beginnings of Rab- 
bi Aqiva? They say he was forty years old and had not learnt a thing. 
Once he was standing at the mouth of a well. He asked: Who carved 
this stone? They said to him: the water which washes off it daily. 
They said to him: Aqiva, have you not read: “Waters wear away 
stones” (Job 14:19)? Immediately Rabbi Aqiva applied the a-fortiori 
principle to himself. If the soft (water) has sculpted the hard 
(stone), how much more so will the words of Torah, which are as 
hard as iron, carve into my heart which is flesh and blood. Imme- 
diately he returned to the study of Torah. He and his son went and 
studied from teachers of children (mpirn mann). (Aqiva) said to him: 
Rabbi, teach me Torah. Rabbi Aqiva held the top of the slate and 
his son held the top of the slate. (The teacher) wrote aleph, bet for 
him and (Agqiva) learnt it. From aleph to tav and he learnt it. The 
Priestly Code and he learnt it. He went on studying until he had 
learnt the entire Torah. He went and sat before Rabbi Eliezer and 
Rabbi Joshua. He said to them: My masters, open before me the 
essence of the Mishnah. When they told him one halakhah, he went 
and sat by himself and said to himself: This: aleph, why was it writ- 
ten? This bet, why was it written? Why was this said? He returned 
and asked them and explained the things to them ... Rabbi Tarfon 
said to him: Aqiva, it is of you that Scripture says: “He binds up the 
streams so that they do not trickle and the thing that is hid he brings 
forth to light” (Job 28:11). Things that were hidden from humans, 
Aqiva has brought to light. Each day he would gather a bundle of 
wood. Half of it he would sell for sustenance and half of it he would 


127 For this interpretation, see Valler, Women and Womanhood, 77-8. 

128 A, Aderet, “The Story in Sefer ha-Agada B,” Alei Siah 45 (1978) 122-9 
[Hebrew]. 

129 Thid., 129. 
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use for his other needs. His neighbors stood up to him and said: 
Aqiva, you have killed us with smoke. Sell it to us and buy oil with 
its proceeds, and learn by the light of a lamp. He said to them: Many 
satisfactions I get from (my bundle of wood), I study by its light and 
I warm myself in front of it and I sleep on it. 


(3a) Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A Chapter 6 

Rabbi Aqiva is destined to have all the poor condemned at the future 
judgment, for if they are asked: Why did you not study Torah? and 
they say: Because we were poor, they will be told: Was not Rabbi 
Aqiva the poorest of the poor? And if they say: Because of our chil- 
dren, they will be told: And did not Rabbi Aqiva have sons and 
daughters? But they say: Because his wife Rachel provided for him.!8° 
At forty he went to study Torah. At the end of thirteen years he 
taught the multitudes. They say: He did not depart from this world 
until he had tables of silver and gold, and before he mounted his 
bed on golden ladders and his wife would go out in golden sandals 
and a City of Gold. His disciples said to him: Rabbi you have shamed 
us because of what you did to her. He said to them: She has suf- 
fered much hardship with me in the (cause of) Torah. 


(3b) Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B Chapter 12 

It was said he did not die until he slept on golden beds and made 
a golden crown and golden sandals for his wife. His sons said to 
him: People are making fun of us. He said: I will not listen to you. 
She also suffered much with me in the (cause of) Torah. A man will 
be asked: Why did you not study Torah in this world? If he answers: 
Because I was poor, Rabbi Aqiva was poor too. (If) because I was 
rich, Rabbi Aqiva was rich too. (If) because I had a large family, 
Rabbi Agiva also had a large family. (If) because you have no lin- 
eage, Rabbi Aqiva had no lineage either. For this reason the sages 
said that Rabbi Aqiva will put to shame the many who did not study 
Torah in this world. 


Since the wife is totally absent from the first part of the story, I 
have reproduced here only version A, although the two versions 
do display substantial differences. For example, in version B the 
well Aqiva sees is located in Lod; Aqiva does not study with Joshua 
and Eliezer; the use of verses from Job is much more complex and 
it is Rabbi Eliezer rather than Rabbi Tarfon who applies the verse 
to Rabbi Agiva. 

In the second part, both stories tell of Aqiva’s shaming of the 


130 p/n. This is the version according to the manuscript, as shown by 
Kister, “Avot de-Rabbi Nathan,” 47. Note how this version was rejected, by S. 
Schechter, Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan (New York 1945) 29, in favor of anor. On this 
modification, see chapter one, below. 
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poor in the future judgment, and of the presents he gave his wife, 
but the order of the two stories is reversed. Other differences are: 
(1) Rabbi Agiva is criticized by his disciples according to version 
A but by his sons according to version B, for lavishing expensive 
gifts on his wife. (2) Version A involves Aqiva’s wife in the con- 
demnation of the poor for not studying Torah and adds a name 
for her—Rachel. (3) The gift Rabbi Aqiva gives his wife is a City 
of Gold in version A but a mere “golden crown” in version B. 

The relationship among the various stories is of great interest, 
because the literary framework has not been carried over from 
one literary circle to another, but the characters, and some of 
their typical traits have.!°! Since a more common phenomenon is 
the transmission of the literary framework from one circle to 
another, the characters often being changed in the process,!®? the 
question I am probing here is, what is the historical significance 
of this reversed pattern? At the outset I wish to point out that all 
three stories have in common two elements—the help Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife rendered her husband during his years of study and a 
reference to an expensive headdress Rabbi Aqiva bought her—a 
City (or Jerusalem) of Gold. Obviously the setting of each story 
is within a literary composition, but the fact that the compositions 
vary, while the characters and these two elements in the narra- 
tives remain constant, could suggest that a tradition was first trans- 
mitted in a non-literary form, and then shaped differently by each 
literary circle. What I want to do is inquire whether any of the 
original tradition can be traced, and whether this tradition has 
any historical significance. 

It may be of interest to note that the distribution pattern of the 
Rabbi Aqiva-and-wife stories within rabbinic literature is rather 
similar to the distribution of the story of Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai’s flight from Jerusalem to Vespasian. The Babylonian ver- 
sions of Rabban Yohanan and Rabbi Agiva stories even have in 
common the characters of Kalba Savua and Rabbi Eliezer and Rab- 
bi Joshua. However, in contrast to the story of Rabban Yohanan, 
the stories of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife have hardly been discussed in the 


131 Note, for example, Neusner’s discussion, (Judaism and Story: The Evidence of 
the Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan {Chicago 1992] 118-9) where he concludes 
that the stories in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan and the Babylonian Talmud are not the 
same. 

182 See chapters two and seven. 
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history books and the scholarly literature, and when they have 
been mentioned, this has usually been in short notes, which take 
for granted that the entire composition is legendary from start to 
finish. For example, when referring to Aqiva’s beginnings, Graetz 
stated: 


(Rabbi Aqiva’)s youthful days and mental development are shroud- 
ed in darkness, as is often the case with characters who leave their 
mark on history;!°° but legends have cast sufficient light to show the 
obscurity of his descent 


Graetz goes on to asses the historical worth of the story, as fol- 
lows: 


Of these stories so much is certain, that Akiba was very ignorant 
until he was well advanced in years, that he and his wife lived under 
very strained circumstances, and he related later on that during the 
penod of his ignorance he hated those who were versed in the 
law. 


In his monumental biography of Rabbi Aqiva, Louis Finkelstein 
wrote of these tales: 


From this pit of perdition Akiba was fortunately saved by the love 
of a woman, Rachel, who became his wife. Who she was and by what 
genius she was able to penetrate so graceless an exterior and see 
the immense potentialities within, we do not know ... Legend 
describes her as the daughter of Ben Kalba Sabua, one of the rich- 
est men in Jerusalem at the time. But this is probably moralistic fic- 
tion. Nothing is really known with definiteness about her identity or 
origin, and in a case so extra-ordinary anything may have been true. 
The only reliable record which has been preserved concerning her 
forebears indicates that they were neither famous nor wealthy...135 


This is clearly an attempt to supplement purely aggadic material 
with more trustworthy source material. 

Somewhat more recently, in one of his attempts to map the his- 
torical within the legendary in rabbinic literature! Shmuel 
Safrai, Alon’s most devout disciple, wrote of these stories: 


133 Perhaps a reference to Jesus and the skeptical study of the New Testament 
in the nineteenth century. 

134 Graetz, History Il, 351. 

135 L, Finkelstein, Akiba: Scholar, Saint and Martyr (New York 1936) 22-3. 

186 Hardly in a response to Neusner, since this article came out only a year 
after, and was probably already in press when Development of a Legend was pub- 
lished. 
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In the tradition of the Babylonian Talmud the story has been embroi- 
dered into a complete romance.!°” 


Further down Safrai goes on to characterize the legendary ele- 
ments in the story: 


The legendary elements in the account of the Babylonian Talmud can 
be stripped from the historical core not only by comparing the nar- 
rative with the account in the Palestinian Talmud, but also by study- 
ing the chronology of the events. R. Akiva lived to the end of the 
Bar-Kokhba rebellion and was executed by the Roman government 
circa 135-136 C.E. It is not reasonable to assume that he began as 
an ignorant, young shepherd and became an eminent scholar giv- 
ing instruction to multitudes of students all within the span of years 
immediately preceding and following the destruction.!38 


These skeptical statements from the greatest believers!’ helped 
relegate these stories to the realm of pure literature. All other 
serious discussions of them are found in clearly literary con- 
texts.!40 

Characteristically, Boyarin has recently passed judgment on the 
historicity of these stories, which resembles closely Neusner’s com- 
ment on the historicity of the Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai cor- 
pus: 


The historical reading is problematic, that is, beyond the bare facts 
that there was an Akiva, that he was married, and that apparently 
he and his wife suffered great poverty while he studied Torah. This 
much of the story seems so frequently told as to be established his- 
torically, though given the nature of rumor, one may even wonder 
at this.!4! 


137 Safrai, “Legends of the Sages,” 228. 

138 Thid., 229. 

239 The only examples I have found of a totally gullible attitude to these leg- 
ends is in a German book, which claims to approach the stories of Rabbi Aqiva 
critically: P. Lenhardt, P. von der Osten-Sacken, Rabbi Akiva: Texte und Interpreta- 
tion zum rabbinischen Judentum und Neuen Testament (Berlin 1987) 80, n. 22; 364 
and in a more recent rabbinic composition: C. Kolitz, Rabbi Akiva: Sage of All Sages 
(Woodmere NY 1989) 25. 

140 Aderet, “The Story,” 122-9; D. Ben-Amos, “Generic Distinctions in the 
Aggadah,” in Studies in Jewish Folklore. D. Noy, ed. (Cambridge MA 1980) 63-4; Y. 
Fraenkel, Studies in the Spritual World of the Aggadic Story (Tel Aviv 1981) 99-115 
[Hebrew]; E. Yassif, “The Cycle of Tales in Rabbinic Literature,” Jerusalem Studies 
in Hebrew Literature 12 (1990) 133 [Hebrew]; recently Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 134- 
66; Valler, Women and Womanhood, 56-80, and see also Neusner, Judaism and Story, 
79-84. 

141 Carnal Israel, 138, n. 9. 
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Similarly, unlike the story of Beruriah, which has attracted much 
feminist speculation, the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife has been all 
but ignored by feminists, who leave her in the hands of the apol- 
ogists of traditional Judaism, as a role model for the obedient, 
docile, enabler wife, which is the place reserved in Judaism for 
women.!* I have found only one feminist discussion of Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife, and naturally it views very negatively both the idealiza- 
tion of the part Rabbi Aqiva’s wife was made to play, and the scant 
acknowledgment she received for it.'43 This is how Roslyn Lacks 
describes the issue: 


Rachel’s image ... emerges untarnished throughout the ages. What 
need, after all, to defame a woman who identifies herself at the out- 
set as her husband’s behema (beast)? To be sure, the ubiquitous notes 
on Rachel’s “encouragement” of Akiva’s scholarship may well have 
included some initial tutorial sessions. How else but through 
Rachel’s teaching would the illiterate shepherd have learned to read 
at the age of forty? ... It was not unusual for daughters of wealthy 
Jewish families to receive decorative secular education as adorn- 
ments for marriage. Yet the suggestion that Rachel might have 
taught Akiva is carefully avoided and she remains the unblemished 
model of wifely self-abnegation.!4 


Lacks goes on to comment on the unrecorded fate of this woman: 


Talmudic references to Rachel fade at this point, and she recedes 
into oblivion. Akiva meanwhile travels far and wide, dispensing wis- 
dom and collecting funds. He eventually marries a beautiful Roman 
proselyte, the wealthy widow of Tineus Rufus, Roman Governor of 
Judaea (B. Avodah Zarah 20a)—perhaps eliciting Akiva’s later teach- 
ing that a man may divorce his wife merely on the grounds that “he 
finds another woman more beautiful” (M. Gittin 9:10).1% 


142 For traditional scholars who take this role seriously see M. Meiselmen, Jew- 
ish Woman in Jewish Law (New York 1978) 19; 24; H.E. Yedidiah Ghatan, The 
Invaluable Pearl: The Unique Status of Women in Judaism (New York 1986) 37-8; for 
a criticism of it, see Hauptman, “Women in the Talmud,” 162; Swidler, Women in 
Judaism, 113; Susan Weidman-Schneider, Jewish and Female (New York 1984) 150; 
and see also for a seemingly reserved academic approach Barbara H. Geller 
Nathanson, “The Silent Woman of Ancient Judaism and her Pagan Roman Coun- 
terpart,” in The Listening Heart: Essays in Honor of Ronald E. Murphy = JSOT Sup- 
plement Series 58. K.G. Hoglund, Elizabeth F. Huwiler, J.T. Glass, R.W. Lee, eds. 
(Sheffield 1987) 260. 

143 Roslyn Lacks, Women and Judaism: Myth, History and Struggle (New York 1980) 
129-36. 

144 Lacks, Women and Judaism, 134. 

145 Thid., 128. Compare this attitude to a thoroughly a-feminist approach to the 
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Lacks’ point is well taken. In order to expose the thoroughly neg- 
ative model Rabbi Aqiva’s wife constitutes for feminists, she makes 
use of a variety of texts in rabbinic literature and harmonizes 
them. She even accepts the weird tradition that Aqiva married the 
widow of his executioner. How that could work historically is not 
a problem which concerns her, because she is hardly interested 
in history. If the Talmud could make such a gross mistake, why 
should she correct it? After all she is interested only in how Rachel 
and Agqiva are portrayed, not what they really were.!* 

If this story is so evidently a-historical, and so negative from the 
feminist point of view, why do I find it useful in my study? The 
reason is that the stories of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife have a highly com- 
plex, and also greatly ignored literary character and relationship 
one to the other. They are multi-layered and after some investi- 
gation and analysis yielded, to my surprise, interesting material 
which fitted almost all the criteria on which I will expand present- 
ly. Not all the results were positive. In other words, not every cri- 
terion yielded historical data, but all criteria were applicable to 
the story. 


same text, which seeks to glorify Rabbi Aqiva: J. Goldin, “Toward a Profile of the 
Tanna, Aqiba ben Joseph,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 96 (1976) 38-56. 
His analysis of Aqiva’s attitude to divorce and its specific relationship to his fam- 
ily situation, see 45-50. 

146 I have found only one note on the totally a-historical nature of the story 
about Agiva’s marriage to Tinieus Rufus’ widow. In his criticism of the previous 
treatment of Agiva’s involvement in the Bar-Kokhba Revolt Schafer commented: 
“On the basis of this kind of ‘critical’ discussion [i.e. that all is true unless evi- 
dently not so] and ‘historical’ evaluation of rabbinic texts, what prevents us from 
accepting the tradition that Aqiva married Tinieus Rufus’ wife as historical as 
well? Apparently nothing else but the difficulty of reconciling this ‘fact’ with the 
rest of the information on Rabbi Aqiva’s life!” P. Schafer, “Rabbi Aqiva and Bar 
Kokhba,” in Approaches to Ancient Judaism vol. 2 = Brown Judaic Studies 9. W.S. 
Green, ed. (Ann Arbor 1980) 121. For a study which actually accepts this mar- 
riage as a historical fact see Kolitz, Rabbi Akiva, 26. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CENSORSHIP 


As stated in the introduction, Part One of this study aims at sug- 
gesting means for establishing a trustworthy and reliable rabbinic 
text on women, on which a scholar can base her/his study. All 
serious rabbinic scholars would agree that rabbinic sources have 
undergone complex redactional and editorial processes, begin- 
ning in a long oral transmission and culminating in copying and 
editing of medieval scholars and modern printers. However, it has 
never been noted in the past, that texts dealing with women 
require special attention, because, for various reasons, which will 
be demonstrated presently, the transmitters of these texts found 
some of them inadequate and modified them. A modified text on 
women can hardly be considered a trustworthy historical docu- 
ment for a scholar who is interested in the women about whom 
the text was originally composed. It is thus imperative for a his- 
torical study to establish as closely as possible the original version 
of the text. Part One is divided into two chapters which propose 
to do just that. Chapter one investigates the texts themselves, while 
chapter two analyzes the relationship between the texts and the 
compilations in which they are to be found. 

In chapter one I shall inquire whether rabbinic texts which 
appear on the surface to be useful in the study of women are 
authentic, or whether they may have been thoroughly altered in 
the long and complicated process of transmission, and are thus 
trustworthy sources only for the period when they were printed, 
or at best for the period of the manuscript on which the printed 
edition is based. Alterations in the text can be the result of slop- 
piness or misunderstanding on the part of a scribe. This kind of 
short-circuit in the transmission process can sometimes be dis- 
covered by comparing manuscripts, or consulting ancient quota- 
tions from the relevant composition. Alterations however, can also 
be the result of a variation in the transmission of oral traditions, 
intentional editorial activity and selection on the part of the trans- 
mitter, redactor, copyist or any number of other persons who may 
have influenced the transmission process. When this sort of activ- 
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ity results in omission rather than interpretation, I designate it 
“censorship.” The Webster Dictionary gives three definitions for 
the word censorship. The first describes institutional censorship, 
namely the activities of an official body whose duty it is to repress 
information. The second describes the origin of the term i.e. an 
official post in ancient Rome. The third definition is the broad- 
est: “the process of excluding from consciousness those ideas and 
feelings that would be intolerable in other than symbolic form.” 
I employ the term censorship broadly, both for activity undertak- 
en as a result of an official censor’s demand and also for self-cen- 
sorship, which is undertaken by the authors or preservers of the 
texts themselves following a change of policy or belief within Jew- 
ish society which make the previous “ideas and feelings ... intol- 
erable.” 

Several forms of official censorship both from within and from 
without were practiced on the rabbinic texts. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud reports that as a result of Rabbi Meir’s part in an abortive 
coup against the Ushan leader Rabban Shimeon ben Gamaliel 
(during the 150s CE), his name was erased from many texts, and 
instead the words “others say (manaw wans)” were inserted (B. 
Horayot 13b). Why was this story told? One scholar claimed that 
it was composed by the circle of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch which 
was on bad terms with R. Meir’s school.! Another claimed that it 
was an explanation given by the Babylonian Talmud to the inter- 
esting fact emerging from the Mishnah, that a great many tradi- 
tions which clearly originate with Rabbi Meir, are cited anony- 
mously. ? These explanations obviously result from the fact that 
despite the story of the censorship, Rabbi Meir is exceptionally 
prominent in tannaitic literature, and first and foremost in the 
Mishnah. But, whatever the historical interpretation, the story in 
itself suggests that the rabbis knew how censorship worked and 
understood the consequences of its use. If a person, or a group 
of people wanted to damage Rabbi Meir, the most efficient 
weapon would be to ignore rather than denigrate him. In a soci- 
ety that understands this, we may expect that if Rabbi Meir was 
not censored out, other people or other topics probably were, 


1 A. Baumgarten, “Rabbi Judah I and his Opponents,” Journal for the Study of 
Judaism 12 (1981) 156-61. 

2 D. Goodblatt, “The Story of the Plot against R. Simeon b. Gamaliel II,” Zion 
49 (1984) 372-4 [Hebrew]. 
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and unfortunately such censorship must have been effective, since 
it left no trace. 

The previous example is an ancient one, indicating that cen- 
sorship, if not actually practiced, could easily be imagined from 
the very beginning of the redaction process in rabbinic literature. 
My next example is better known and far more recent. I am refer- 
ring to probably the most notorious case of external censorship 
practiced by the Christian church on the text of the Babylonian 
Talmud. All scholars who wish to learn of Jesus and early Chris- 
tianity in the Talmud are well aware of the need to consult man- 
uscripts, since the printed edition of the Talmud reflects the cen- 
sored texts which medieval and later rabbis had produced to 
appease their Christian overlords and obtain permission to copy 
or print and distribute it. These two censorship examples are very 
different from one another, but both would result in distortion 


of the rabbinic texts available to us today in the printed editions. 


Although not previously detected, it appears that censorship was 
also extensively applied to texts dealing with women. The reasons 
for such activities are varied, and are not unique to rabbinic or 
Jewish texts. In a note published in the 1984 volume of the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature, Ben Witherington showed that in the 
important recension of the New Testament, known as the West- 
ern Text, which became canonical in the Orthodox and Catholic 
churches, many favorable mentions of women were modified or 
deleted.* Witherington explained this process as follows: 


(I)t appears that there was a concerted effort by some part of the 
church, perhaps as early as the first century, or beginning of the 
second, to tone down texts ... that indicated that women played an 
important and prominent part in the early days of the Christian 
community ... the evidence we have marshaled is sufficient to bear 
witness that Luke’s attempt to give women prominence in Acts soon 
rubbed people the wrong way.° 


Witherington’s explanation assumes that, to begin with, women 
played a prominent role in early Christianity, and censorship was 


3 See e.g. H.L. Strack, G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash 
(Edinburgh 1991) 241-4; for a specific reference to the corruption of the print- 
ed editions as a result of censorship, see M.J. Heller, Printing the Talmud: A His- 
tory of the Earliest Printed Editions of the Talmud (Brooklyn 1992) 201-65. 

4B. Witherington Jr., “Anti Feminist Tendencies of the ‘Western’ Text in Acts,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 103 (1984) 82-4. 

5 Ibid., 83-4. 
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applied to the Christian Scriptures in order to eliminate it. How- 
ever, in my opinion, there is no need for the original text to con- 
vey a message about the improvement of women’s position in 
order to be modified. Women are always anomalous in ancient 
texts, and their mere presence has to be sufficiently explained. If 
a persuasive explanation for their presence is not available, an 
editor, a redactor or even a scribe often found their presence 
superfluous and deleted them. 

In rabbinic literature, we find traces of this process beginning 
with the earliest layers of redactional and editorial activity, and 
continuing to the very latest manuscript copying and text print- 
ing. Texts that deal with women are either totally eliminated or 
altered in such a way that the women are obliterated from them. 
Censorship of women from the text is not an institutional action, 
undertaken by an official body, and it was not necessarily even a 
conscious one. Many scholars who obliterated women mentioned 
in texts they handled believed they were emending the text and 
restoring it to its original, more authentic form. However, women 
mentioned in texts are almost always the lectio difficilior.® It seems 
to me that in each case where women were initially present in the 
text and then omitted, and for which the original text has been 
preserved, their presence in the text seemed to intrude on the 
male dominated world rabbinic society purported to present, 
making them superfluous or outright offensive to it. In this way, 
many texts that were important for women in rabbinic sources, 
both in the study of history and of other aspects are totally lost 
to the scholar. A careless reader may even miss those texts in 
which some traces of women remain. Naturally, today we can only 
review those texts where traces of women have been left. 

I shall survey the material according to the layers of censor- 
ship, beginning with examples found in a more ethereal form in 
the Tosefta, which have been censored either in the process of 
their incorporation into the Mishnah or into the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. Then I shall investigate self-censorship evident within the 
Babylonian Talmud itself, and finally, I shall discuss the later elim- 
inations which can be extracted from the manuscripts. Other 


ê For an example of this lectio difficilior taken from Josephus, see my “Josephus 
and Nicolaus on Women,” in Geschichte—Tradition—Reflexion: Festschrift fiir Martin 
Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag vol. 1. H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger, P. Schafer, eds. 
(Tubingen 1996) 226-7. 
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stages of censorship may perhaps also exist in rabbinic literature, 
but I have not been able to uncover them. What I suggest is that 
at every level of redaction of rabbinic literature, material which 
had been composed, compiled or collected by previous genera- 
tions has been reviewed for inconsistencies and excesses con- 
cerning women, while at the same time new texts were composed 
which in the coming generations were viewed similarly as con- 
tradictory and excessive. By this I do not suggest that there is a 
constant trend for the worse manifest in rabbinic society’s atti- 
tude to women, only that each generation is critical of the previ- 
ous generation’s straying from the straight and narrow path, while 
oblivious of its own similar idiosyncrasies. 


A. The Mishnah-Tosefta Relationship 


The relationship between the Mishnah and the Tosefta—a collec- 
tion of tannaitic material that was rejected by the editors of the 
Mishnah and later collected into a parallel compilation organized 
according to the same order of contents as the Mishnah—has been 
studied mainly from a literary-halakhic point of view in order to 
trace the origins of the Mishnah of today, or developments with- 
in the halakhah etc. Two conflicting attitudes toward the Tosefta 
can be traced within scholarly circles. The first maintains that 
since the Tosefta demonstrably contains material that was rejected 
by the editors of the Mishnah, it should be viewed as contempo- 
raneous with or sometimes earlier than the final form of the Mish- 
nah. Thus for example Epstein: 


Our Tosefta is ... a collection of old and new mishnayot; some comple- 
ment our Mishnah (intentionally or unintentionally) and some con- 
tradict it; some bear no relation to our Mishnah and (the Tosefta’s) 
order is not always dependent on our Mishnah, but occasionally its 
order is the order of an older mishnah which predates our Mishnah, 
a more original and logical order.’ 


On the other hand, the more modern school of Neusner main- 
tains that since the Tosefta was evidently edited after the Mishnah, 
it should be considered a later composition which takes the Mish- 


7 J.N. Epstein, Prolegomena ad Litteras Tannaiticas (Jerusalem 1957) 257 
{Hebrew]. The translation is mine. 
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nah into account and investigated as such. Or in Neusner’s words: 


... Tosefta shows what the Mishnah could have looked like had a deci- 
sion been taken to lay out Mishnah without regard to the way in 
which diverse ideas were to be expressed and formed into con- 
glomerates ... But we may not along these lines hazard the specu- 
lation that Tosefta shows what the materials reshaped and revised for 
inclusion in the Mishnah looked like before the process of for- 
mulization and formalized conglomeration was undertaken. Since 
Tosefta clearly follows and depends upon Mishnah, it cannot be asked 
to supply evidence for the character of the materials used for the 
antecedent upon which it depends.® 


In this debate I find myself squarely on the side of those who 
uphold the antiquity of the Tosefta although it is beyond the scope 
of this book to elaborate on this issue further.? In the case of 
women this can be proved beyond reasonable doubt. Recently, the 
relationship between Mishnah and Tosefta on issues related to 
women has been taken up by Judith Hauptman.!° She maintains 
that the Tosefta contains much material which is older than the 
Mishnah, and that many opinions held by sages in it, which show 
a more egalitarian stance toward women, were discarded by the 
redactors of the Mishnah on the way to becoming normative Jew- 
ish practice: 


By reading the Mishna in the light of legal opinions found in the 
Tosefta ... I hope to take a rare chance to examine the roads not 
taken: to examine the options the redactor chooses to reject.!! 


8 J. Neusner, The Tosefta: Its Structure and its Sources = Brown Judaic Studies 112 
(Atlanta 1986) 204. 

9 And see also now Strack and Stemberger, Introduction, 175-6; S. Friedman, 
“The Primacy of Tosefta in Mishnah-Tosefta Parallels,” Proceedings of the Eleventh 
World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. C/1 (Jerusalem 1994) 15-22 [Hebrew]; idem, 
“The Primacy of Tosefta in Mishnah-Tosefta Parallels—Shabbat 16, 1: wpn “ano >,” 
Tarbiz 62 (1993) 313-38 [Hebrew]. 

10 *Mishnah Gittin as a Pietist Document,” Proceedings of the Tenth World Congress 
of Jewish Studies vol. C/1 (Jerusalem 1990) 23-30 [Hebrew]; “Maternal Dissent: 
Women and Procreation in the Mishnah,” Tikkun 6/6 (1991) 81-2; 94-5; “Pesach: 
A Liberating Experience for Women,” Masoret (Winter 1993) 8-9; “Women’s Vol- 
untary Performance of Commandments from which They are Exempt,” Proceed- 
ings of the Eleventh World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. C/1 (Jerusalem 1994) 161- 
8 [Hebrew]; “Women and Inheritance in Rabbinic Texts: Identifying Elements 
of a Critical Feminist Impulse,” in Text, Intratext, Intertext. Henry Fox, ed. (forth- 
coming). This relationship had been previously discussed in the beginning of this 
century by M.S. Zuckermandel, “Die Befreiung der Frauen von bestimmten 
religidsen Pflichten nach Tosefta und Mischna,” in Festschrift zu Israel Lewy’s siebzig- 
sten Geburtstag. M. Brann, J. Elbogen, eds. (Breslau 1911) 145-72. 

1l »Maternal Dissent,” 81. 
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This conclusion, of course, has important halakhic implications, 
and sometimes also significant historical repercussions. Because 
the issue has been discussed by another scholar with results sim- 
ilar to mine, I shall bring two examples somewhat different from 
hers which show a deliberate act of censorship performed by the 
editor of the Mishnah on the text of the Tosefta, which significantly 
diminishes the role of women: 


1. Beruriah in Mishnah and Tosefta 


Most prominent among women mentioned in rabbinic literature 
is Beruriah the scholar, who has today become the symbol of Jew- 
ish feminism (for better or for worse). Beruriah is mentioned 
once by name in the Tosefta. Her appearance in this collection 
gave rise to her subsequent development into an accomplished 
scholar on the pages of the Babylonian Talmud.!* The way Beruri- 
ah appears in the Tosefta is very unusual, since it is closely remi- 
niscent of (if not exactly identical to) the way most sages are men- 
tioned in rabbinic compilations: 


T. Kelim Bava Meizia 1:6 

A Claustra (T™wo%p—door hinge), Rabbi Tarfon declares unclean 
and the sages declare clean. And Beruriah says: One lets it fall from 
the doorway and hangs it on the next (doorway) on Sabbath. These 
things were said before Rabbi Joshua (or alternatively: hangs it on 
the next (doorway). On Sabbath these things were said before Rab- 
bi Joshua—59 O37 as) nawa Nana Am m (nos) nnan ya menw 
pov? n) He said: Beruriah has spoken well. 


Note that Beruriah’s ruling is approved by an authoritative sage. 
Perhaps this indicate that a woman’s ruling by itself is not valid, 
but since in many cases lesser sages’ words are approved by more 
authoritative rabbis, we may be reading too much into the text. 
In this case, however, we may be confronted with a chronological 
difficulty. Rabbi Joshua flourished and died before the Bar Kokh- 
ba revolt (132 CE). Beruriah, if she is indeed the wife of Rabbi 
Meir, attained prominence after it. It is thus highly unlikely that 
Rabbi Joshua would have approved of her words. 


12 See D. Goodblatt, “The Beruriah Traditions,” Journal of Jewish Studies 26 
(1975) 68-85. 

13 Unless the entire chronological setting of Beruriah in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud is erroneous, as may be suggested by Goodblatt, “Beruriah.” 
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As is well known, Beruriah herself is not mentioned in the Mish- 
nah. Interestingly, however, her ruling was deemed worth pre- 
serving and codifying: 

M. Kelim 11:4 
A claustra is unclean ... And the claustra—Rabbi Joshua says: One 
lets it fall from the doorway and hangs it on the next on Sabbath. 


Rabbi Tarfon says: it is like all other vessels and may be removed in 
the courtyard. 


This text of the Mishnah is extremely interesting, since it obvi- 
ously deprives Beruriah of her legitimate (if somewhat trivial) rul- 
ing, placing it in the mouth of the sage who heard the wise 
woman’s decision and approved of it. There is little doubt that 
the redactor here assumed that greater authority would be lend- 
ed to this ruling if it were put in the mouth of a great sage such 
as Rabbi Joshua, rather than in the mouth of an anonymous 
woman, but in a society that upheld the principle that “Anyone 
who attributes anything to its (original) author brings redemp- 
tion (77181) to the world” (M. Avot 6:6)'* this is rather an extreme 
measure. 

In this case, based on lectio difficilior, I doubt very much that 
anybody would make a case for the mishnaic text being older than 
and superior to the text of the Tosefta. It is reasonable that the 
sage who praised Beruriah’s ruling would be credited by a later 
editor for making it, but it is next to impossible to imagine a lat- 
er editor, or redactor inserting the name of an anonymous (or at 
any rate not very famous) woman into a text which was initially 
ascribed to the great Rabbi Joshua. Thus we clearly see the edi- 
tor of the Mishnah censoring a tradition in which a woman plays 
too significant a role. 

This text demonstrates the selective editing which rabbinic lit- 
erature underwent with relation to texts associated with women, 
by revealing a lost tradition, and pointing to the direction where 
other irrecoverable traditions have disappeared. Censorship and 
plagiarism was probably also practiced by men on other men, but 
for different reasons, I suspect. 


14 Interestingly, the biblical verse quoted by the rabbis in support of this state- 
ment (Esther 2:22) tells of a woman—Queen Esther—quoting a man—her uncle, 
Mordechai. 
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2. Phylacteries 


One Tosefta text reads as follows: 


T. Eruvin 8:15 (Vienna Ms.) 

Whoever finds phylacteries (in the public domain on a Sabbath) 
brings them in(to the private domain by wearing) each pair by itself. 
Rabbi Judah! says: (by wearing them) two together. Both men and 
women; both new and used. Rabbi Judah forbids new ones but per- 
mits used ones. 


This text deals with a situation whereby a ritual item, which is for- 
bidden to be used ritually on a Sabbath, was found in the street 
on that day. The discussion among the sages concerns whether, 
when phylacteries are worn on a Sabbath, they are to be viewed 
as ritual items or whether they are to be treated as mere cloth- 
ing. In both cases it is assumed that in order to avoid carrying 
phylacteries from place to place on a Sabbath they are to be 
donned, as one does when performing the ritual of phylacteries. 
A similar text is also found in the Mishnah: 


M. Eruvin 10:1 

Whoever finds phylacteries (in the public domain on a Sabbath) 
brings them in(to the private domain by wearing) each pair by itself. 
Rabban Gamaliel says: (by wearing them) two together. This refers 
to used (phylacteries) but (in the case of) new ones he is not obli- 
gated. 


In this text the women mentioned in the Tosefta are clearly delet- 
ed, although the reference to them in the previous text seems 
innocent enough. Why would women, mentioned in one text as 
obligated to secure the integrity of a ritual item, be omitted from 
another? The answer to this problem is obvious. Since the law 
requires that the person who secures the phylacteries don them 
as in prayer, a mere act of this sort on the part of a woman, if 
approved by the rabbis, may suggest that they required that 
women don phylacteries as do men. This, at any rate, is the way 
the Babylonian Talmud understood this baraita (B. Eruvin 96b). 


15 Ehrfurt Ms. has here Rabban Gamaliel, like the Mishnah to be cited present- 
ly. Lieberman explained the Ehrfurt version as a quotation of the Mishnah with 
a comment on it and the Vienna version as an independent baraita. See Tosefta 
ki-fshuta vol. 3 (New York 1962) 462. However, if the Ehrfurt manuscript is depen- 
dent on the Mishnah, this does not imply that the Tosefta in general is, as the 
Vienna version indeed suggests. 
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Thus, a later version of a law deletes a reference to women, in 
order to make as unambiguous as possible its position on their 
non-participation in the commandment of phylacteries. But per- 
haps the original version had been formulated assuming women’s 
possible participation in the commandment of phylacteries and 
not mere securers of ritual objects?!® This example points square- 
ly at the direction taken by the rabbis in their editorial activity, 
of curtailing women’s presence and participation in their ideal 
vision of Israel. 


B. From Tannaitic Literature to the Babylonian Talmud 


Baraitot have a habit of changing on their way from the older tan- 
naitic compilations to théir incorporation into the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. This is true for all baraitot, but in the case of traditions asso- 
ciated with women this alteration takes the form of subtle 
censorship. Two examples will demonstrate this. 


1. Women and Torah 


Daniel Boyarin has demonstrated that the following baraita, found 
in the Tosefta, has undergone significant changes in its incorpo- 
ration into the Babylonian Talmud" 


T. Berakhot 2:12 

Men and women who suffer from (venereal) discharge (m3 ,0°21) 
and menstruants, and women after childbirth are permitted to read 
from the Torah, the Prophets and the Writings, and to study mish- 
nah, midrash, halakhot and aggadot. 


This ruling implies that some forms of impurity do not bar per- 
sons who contract them from handling Scripture and discussing 
its topics. The fact that the formulators of this ruling found no 
difficulty in including men but also (indeed predominantly) 
women in the description of these impurities implies that they 
could easily imagine women handling Scripture and studying 
Torah. This baraita is quoted verbatim in the Palestinian Talmud (Y. 


16 And see further below, and chapter four. For more on this halakhah see 
Hauptman, “Voluntary Performance of Commandments,” 162-3. 

17 D, Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 1993) 
180-1. 
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Berakhot 3:4, 6c). However, it is cited in a very different form in 
the Babylonian Talmud: 


B. Berakhot 22a 

Men who suffer from a (venereal) discharge (m31) and (male) lep- 
ers (P9msn) and men who had intercourse with menstruants (79 [Psa 
mi) are permitted to read from the Torah, the Prophets and the 
Writings and to study mishnah, gemarah, halakhot and aggadot. 


On this text Boyarin comments: 


.. the Tosefta ... by telling us that menstruants and parturient may 
study Torah, presuppose that women study and provide striking evi- 
dence for the plausibility of at least occasional study of Torah for 
women in that time or place. In the Babylonian Talmud, on the oth- 
er hand, any voice dissenting from the stricture on the study of Torah 
for women was simply interpreted (in this case edited) out of exis- 
tence.!8 


2. Women and Tzitzit 


The second example is more subtle, and may to a certain extent 
not be considered censorship at all, although the final result is 
the same. In the baraita in the Tosefta, which discusses the time- 
contingent commandments from which women are exempt, the 
following text is found: 


T. Qiddushin 1:10 

Which are positive commandments contingent upon time? For 
example, sukkah (building of booths on tabernacles), and lulav (wav- 
ing the palm branch on the same occasion) and phylacteries. And 
which are positive commandments not contingent upon time? For 
example (the return of) lost property and the sending away of the 
(mother bird from the) nest (when taking the young for consump- 
tion) and (building) a railing (around one’s roof) and tzitzit (wear- 
ing of fringes). Rabbi Shimeon exempts women from tzitzit on 
account of (it being) a positive commandment contingent upon 
time. 


This text suggests that initially ézztzit, the wearing of fringes on a 
garment, was not considered by all as a commandment from which 
women were exempt. Rabbi Shimeon is clearly positioned here as 
holding a minority opinion. This baraita is developed in both tal- 


18 Tbid., 181. 
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mudim. But while the Palestinian Talmud quotes it verbatim, and 
only adds the epilogue: 

Y. Qiddushin 1:8, 61c 

Said Rabbi Shimeon to them: Do you not concede to me that tzitz- 


it is a positive commandment contingent upon time? For a night 
gown is exempt from tzitzit! 


the Babylonian text runs as follows: 


B. Qiddushin 33b-34a 
Our rabbis taught: Which is a positive commandment contingent 
upon time? sukkah, lulav shofar and tzitzit etc. 


Here clearly the process, began in the baraita of the Tosefta, has 
been completed in the Babylonian Talmud. Tzitzit has been re- 
moved from its position as a commandment which women are 
obligated to perform to the category of commandments from 
which they are exempt.!® This of course can only be understood 
as a curtailment of women’s participation in ritual activity, and is 
in line with the other alterations and changes discussed above. 
Thus, several sources indicate that while earlier traditions may 
have sometimes mentioned women incidentally as participating in 
activities which the dominant halakhah proscribes for them, edi- 
tors of later compilations noticed these slips of the pen and effec- 
tively removed them. Whether this was a result of pure scribal and 
redactional activity, based on the sensibilities of the men who com- 
posed and copied the texts, or whether it was motivated by social 
reality is difficult to decide. Even if motivated by social reality, it 
is still not clear what it was. Were women showing some resistance 
to the dominant halakhah, a resistance which required checking 
their activities, or was this a period when tightening of measures 
against them was in vogue. In other words, were women. trying to 
participate in the cult and thus engendered opposition, or was it 
a period in which it was popular among men of letters to imag- 
ine a society were women were effectively controlled by men. 
Tannaitic sources differ in the versions appearing in the Mish- 
nah, Tosefta and Talmudim in any number of ways. In the case of 
sources dealing with women, a clear ideological trend can be dis- 


19 Lieberman, Tosefia ki-fshuta 8, 923, assumes that the Babylonian Talmud fol- 
lowed a version of the baraita taught by the school of Rabbi Shimeon, but that 
is as much as saying what I have said, since the topic was disputed between the 
various schools. 
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cerned when inspecting these differences. This editorial activity 
therefore certainly has a historical significance. 


C. The Self-Censorship of the Babylonian Talmud 


In the examples discussed above, women are eliminated from texts 
because their presence in them implied a contradiction of the 
ordered role of women propagated by rabbinic ideology. A unique 
phenomenon within the Babylonian Talmud suggests that another 
kind of self-censorship was practiced by its editors. This censor- 
ship refers to the mention of events associated with women, which 
the editors knew, found superfluous and only hinted at in the 
text. The most famous, but by no means only such example is the 
mention of “the Beruriah incident (771927 nwyn)” (B. Avodah Zara 
18b), a story hinted at but not elaborated upon by the Talmud. 

Why the Babylonian Talmud chose not to tell the stories of these 
women is difficult to explain, but based on examples I shall dis- 
cuss presently, I assume that they thought the issue of no inter- 
est to anybody, available orally to those who are interested in idle 
gossip and thus irrelevant for inclusion in a serious composition 
like the Talmud. However, this attitude resulted in (1) the loss of 
the original tradition; and (2) the formulation in medieval sources 
of alternative legends to fill in the lacunae created by the talmu- 
dic editors. These legends, which I shall discuss presently, prove 
that when an issue is not spelled out but rather left to the imag- 
ination, the worst is always assumed. That the dreadful tales which 
fill the void created by the talmudic editors were not the original 
compositions is easy to demonstrate, with the help of various cri- 
teria not the least of which is the one I use in chapter 3—the lit- 
erary motif. I shall now describe the three Babylonian omissions 
I discovered, in order to demonstrate their spuriousness. 


1. “That Woman who Took (Something) Out” 


In B. Qiddushin 80b the rabbis discuss the mishnaic dictum which 
states that a woman may spend time alone with two men but a 
man may not spend time alone with two women, for they may 
seduce him. In this discussion they bring a baraita about the per- 
mitted composition of a funeral party which rules that a woman 
may attend such a funeral with two men but not a man with two 
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women. To support this ruling the rabbis make the following state- 
ment: 


B. Qiddushin 80b 
There was the case of that woman who was involved in that incident 
and took (him/it) out (TnP). 


Obviously this statement conceals a story which the rabbis decid- 
ed not to tell, although whether the story was derogatory for 
women or not is unclear from context. Although the mishnah is 
followed by a tannaitic statement that women are frivolous beings, 
the accompanying stories in the Talmud all tell of the light head- 
edness of men. Medieval commentators on the enigmatic woman 
“who took (him/it) out” come up with three possible scenarios 
which they suggest constitute the original story. All these stories 
are less than complimentary for women. Rashi, the well-known 
llth century talmudic commentator suggested two explanations. 
The first one implies that the sad story about the woman involved 
sexual misconduct: 


“ ... and took out” a live baby as though s/he were dead in order 
to commit an offense (7772p) with the one who went with her to 
bury him. 


Rashi obviously associates this story with a cryptic remark found 
further down in the talmudic text: “There was the case where ten 
(men) took her out on a bier.” which Rashi interprets: “As 
though she were dead and committed a sin (bpp) with her.” 
Although the talmudic statement here is also, like the previous 
one, not formulated as a detailed account, in this case Rashi does 
not seem to invent a story for it, but rather to tell in more words 
what is implied by the talmudic text. However, it seems that Rashi’s 
tradition about the first incident is based on his interpretation of 
the second, and he did not have an oral tradition of the original 


20 According to H. Schwartzbaum, (“Female Fickleness in Jewish Folklore,” in 
Jewish Folklore Between East and West: Collected Papers. E. Yassif, ed. [Beer Sheva 1989] 
176-7) this short statement is based on an international folk motif, as are most 
of the stories discussed below. Schwartzbaum’s article is very important for some 
of the arguments IJ shall make presently, although he does not distinguish between 
the motif and the editorial activity of the talmudic redactor or the later work of 
medieval scholars. This seems to be the difference between the folklorist and the 
student of literature. The former seeks the common ground of the literary works 
while the later seeks to point out and underline the differences in the composi- 
tions. The historian should take account of the work of both. 
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intention of the Talmud. This becomes apparent when we observe 
both Rashi’s second version of the event behind “that woman who 
took him/it out” and the Tosafot’s story of this event. This is Rashi’s 
second version, which he claims, he learned from his teacher: 


“That woman” is the one mentioned in Moed Qatan (27b) who 
mourned her dead too much so that all her seven sons died and 
she after them. 


In other words, Rashi here interprets the talmudic expression as 
referring to another talmudic episode. The anonymous woman of 
B. Qiddushin is the anonymous woman of B. Moed Qatan. The sto- 
ry of the over-sorrowful woman is indeed found in that talmudic 
tractate. His two suggestions are thus confined to the talmudic 
world itself. His first is his own and is produced in light of the 
sugya in which the remark is incorporated; his second, which he 
heard from others, is with reference to another talmudic text. The 
fact that Rashi is dissatisfied with the tradition handed down to 
him suggests that there was no one oral tradition which went 
together with the talmudic statement. This becomes even clearer 
when the Tosafot’s version of this story is related. 

The Tosafot, a compilation of interpretations associated with 
Rashi’s students, bring, in addition to Rashi’s two versions for this 
story, a third one for which they cite Rabbenu Hananel as a 
source: 

There was the case of one woman who was weeping and mourning 
at her husband’s tomb and there was a person there guarding (the 
body of) one hanged at the King’s command. And he came to this 
woman and seduced her, and she succumbed to him. And when he 
came back to the (body of the) hanged man he did not find it, and 
he was worried for fear of the King. The woman said to him: Do 
not be afraid. Take my husband from his grave and hang him 
instead. And she took her husband out (7%p29 mowai) and they 
hanged him. This proves that even in her sorrow her (evil) incli- 
nation (m8) overcomes her. 


Rabbenu Hananel was a scholar who lived in Kairouan in North 
Africa in the beginning of the eleventh century. Even though he 
flourished slightly earlier than Rashi, the latter did not cite his 
version. Rabbenu Hananel’s story is very different from the story 
Rashi told when dissatisfied with his received tradition. The cir- 
cumstances are different and the body taken out is different. 
Rashi’s body is that of a child, Rabbenu Hananel’s that of a hus- 
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band. One is not a real body, while the other is very much so. 
One is taken out of the house to be buried, while the other is 
taken out of the grave after burial. Nevertheless, both stories inter- 
pret the danger implied in the Talmud similarly—it is the risk of 
seduction of the bereaved woman. However, while the first story 
seems to be an invention of Rashi, as an exegetical exercise, the 
Rabbenu Hananel’s story is not. It is a version of the well known 
story of the widow of Ephesus—a Hellenistic legend which became 
such a common literary and international folklore motif that ver- 
sions of it can be found in the traditions of most peoples in the 
world.”! The version of the story in the Tosafot, although it seems 
to fit the talmudic verse it interprets, is obviously not the original 
talmudic story. The story of the widow of Ephesus seems to have 
become familiar to literary Jews in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies; for example in the story book of Ibn Zabara—“ Sefer 
Sha‘ ashuim.”?2 

This variety of traditions (one of them of familiar folklorist ori- 
gin), suggests that the obscure talmudic statement allowed the 
medieval commentators a free exegetical hand. To fill the lacuna 
they could use their imagination or employ literary motifs famil- 
iar to them. It also indicates quite strongly that there was no 
accepted oral tradition accompanying the talmudic text. When the 
talmudic rabbis discarded the story of “the woman who took (some- 
thing) out,” they created a literary vacuum. The filling of that vac- 
uum in the middle ages is an issue for students of literature. How- 
ever, whether there was some historical information or only a 
literary piece lost in the original act of censorship we can never 
know. 


2. Yohani bat Retavi 


Another discarded tale involving a woman is found in B. Sotah 
22a, where a certain Yohani bat Retavi is mentioned by name, but 


21 Schwartzbaum, “Female Fickleness,” 183-96; E. Grisebach, Die Wanderung der 
Novelle von der treulosen Wittwe durch die Welt Literatur (Berlin 1889). 

22 See Judith Dishon, “Women in the Book of Delights of Joseph Ibn Zabara,” 
Bar Ilan 13 (1976) 188-210 [Hebrew]. The discussion of this story is found on 
200-2; H. Schwartzbaum, “International Folklore Motifs in Joseph Ibn Zabara’s 
‘Sefer Sha‘ashuim’ ,” in Jewish Folklore Between East and West: Collected Papers. E. Yassif, 
ed. (Beer Sheva 1989) 375-8. 
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no additional information about her appears in the Talmud. 
Yohani bat Retavi is mentioned in the context of a discussion of 
a baraita which clearly denigrates women: 


B. Sotah 22a 
Our rabbis taught: A praying virgin and a prying widow, and a minor 
who (appears older than) his age, these wear out the world. 


This baraita is followed by a contradictory statement put in the 
name of the important Palestinian amora Rabbi Yohanan: “We 
have learnt fear of sin from a virgin and (divine) reward from a 
widow.” This statement is followed by two stories, one about a 
righteous virgin and the other about a worthy widow. This is fol- 
lowed by the statement: 


But it (perhaps the baraita on the praying virgin and the prying wid- 
ow?) referred to ones such as Yohani bat Retavi. 


Obviously Rabbi Yohanan is referring here to a’;woman, but does 
he refer to her positively or negatively? If she is brought as an 
example similar to the two he has just describes, this could be 
understood as positive. If she is, on the other hand, described as 
one on whom the original negative statement is pronounced, this 
is obviously negative. Rashi, at any rate, understood the latter: 


She was a widow and a witch and when a woman’s time to give birth 
drew near she would close her womb with charms and after much 
suffering (on the part of the woman in labor) she would say: I shall 
go and ask for mercy, perhaps my prayers will be answered, and she 
would go and undo her charms and the baby would then be born. 
One time she had a day laborer in her house and when she went 
to the house of the woman in labor he heard the charms rattling 
in a vessel as the baby rattles in his/her mother’s womb, so he went 
and opened the lid of the vessel and the charms were released and 
the child was born, and thus they knew she was a witch. 


It appears that in this case, too, we can trace back some of the 
story’s literary history. Found in a collection of midrashim pub- 
lished by M. Gaster,?* it is ascribed to Rabbi Nissim, another schol- 
ar of late tenth-early eleventh century Kairouan, a generation or 
so older than Rashi. However, in the version published by Gaster 
the witch is unnamed. The motif of the use of witchcraft to pro- 
long birth-pangs seems also to be an old one, and outside of Jew- 


23 The Exempla of the Rabbis (New York 1924 [1968]) 158, no. 412. 
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ish circles can be traced further back.** In this case Rashi seems 
to be responsible for inserting a name of a historical figure men- 
tioned in the Talmud into an anonymous story, much like the com- 
pilers of the Babylonian Talmud had often done before him.” This 
is an example which proves that not only the Tosafot were famil- 
iar with international folklore motifs when filling the talmudic 
lacunae; Rashi also used this method. 


3. The Beruriah Incident 


Ironically, perhaps the best known story about the great woman 
scholar Beruriah is Rashi’s infamous, misogynistic tradition on the 
cryptic expression “the Beruriah incident.” These words are found 
in an alternative explanation for Rabbi Meir’s exile, related in B. 
Avodah Zarah 18b. First the Talmud relates that Rabbi Meir’s res- 
cue of his sister-in-law, Beruriah’s sister from institutional prosti- 
tution put him on the Romans’ “wanted” list and he decided to 
escape. Alternatively, because of the “Beruriah incident” Rabbi 
Meir was forced to flee. The Babylonian Talmud itself, however, 
never says what the Beruriah incident actually was. Rashi, on the 
other hand describes here Beruriah’s seduction, fall from grace 
and tragic end: 


One time (Beruriah) mocked the sages’ saying: “Women are light- 
headed.” (Rabbi Meir) said to her: By your life, you will eventually 
affirm their words. He instructed one of his disciples to seduce her. 
(The student) urged her for many days until she consented. When 
the matter became known to her she strangled herself, and Rabbi 
Meir fled out of disgrace. 


All recent scholars who have discussed Beruriah dealt at length 
with this story, all assuming it is a-historical, for various reasons, 
not the least of which is its unmistakable misogynist flavor. Good- 


*4 J. Preuss, Biblical and Talmudic Medicine (translated by F. Rosner) (New York 
1978) 37. 

5 See chapters two and seven. I would like here to draw attention to the dan- 
ger of using Rashi as though his text were part of the Talmud. Recently, in an 
excellent and learned book, Ross S. Kraemer (Her Share of the Blessing: Women’s 
Religion among Pagans, Jews and Christians [Oxford 1992] 109 and 230, n. 26), 
quotes this Rashi narrative as though it were part of rabbinic literature itself. Fur- 
ther, it is not clear whether Kraemer assumed that this story appeared in the 
Mishnah or in the Babylonian Talmud, since she cites it: m. Sotah 22b. The conse- 
quences of this mistake for her study are clearly apparent. 
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blatt however, in accordance with his critical analysis techniques, 
is the only one to base its spuriousness on the tradition’s late 
date.” On the other hand, he failed to inquire into the motives 
behind the composition of such a legend, or the historical milieu 
that produced it. 

Motive is exactly the question posed by the studies of Boyarin 
and Adler. Both explained this tradition as a literary creation, 
composed together with and as an antithesis to the story of 
Beruriah’s sister in the brothel (B. Avodah Zarah 18a-b). The sis- 
ter had began her life as a frivolous girl: 


B. Avodah Zarah 18a 

As Rabbi Yohanan said: Once (Rabbi Hananiah b. Tradion’s) daugh- 
ter was walking in front of Roman nobles. They said: How dainty 
are the steps of this maiden. Immediately she deliberated her steps 
(Ts APIP7). 


As a result she was punished by God and placed in a Roman broth- 
el. However, when the crunch came, she passed Rabbi Meir’s mod- 
esty test: 


B. Avodah Zarah 18a 

(Rabbi Meir) dressed himself as a Roman squire. He said to her: Do 
my bidding (euphemism for have intercourse with me). She said to 
him: I have my period. He said: I am boiling over. She said to him: 
There are many who are fairer than me. He said: This proves that 
she has not sinned. She says these things to all who come.?” 


Beruriah on the other hand began life as a scholar, but failed the 
same test.*8 This, in Boyarin’s opinion, proves that the story sup- 
ports the view of Rabbi Eliezer in the Mishnah, that teaching girls 
Torah leads them to unchastity. Thus Rashi’s Beruriah episode 
must have been composed in Babylonia in the late amoraic or gaon- 
ic period in order to oppose the idea of women’s education. Self- 
evidently it stems from rabbinic literature. 

Rachel Adler likewise claims that Rashi’s story is essential to the 
talmudic “legend” (in the singular) of Beruriah.”® She claimed that 


26 Goodblatt, “Beruriah,” 78. 

27 Schwartzbaum, “Female Fickleness,” 181-2, claims that this story is another 
version of the Widow of Ephesus motif, but I am not convinced. 

28 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 191-192; Rachel Adler, “The Virgin in the Brothel and 
other Anomalies: Character and Context in the Legend of Beruriah,” Tikkun 3/6 
(1988) 103. 

29 Adler, ibid., 28-32; 102-5. 
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the aim of the entire Beruriah corpus (which she takes as a lit- 
erary whole) is to wrestle with the unlikely prospect: “What if there 
were a woman who was just like us (men)?”8° For Adler’s theory 
the story of Beruriah’s seduction and disgrace is crucial. Had a 
woman like Beruriah indeed existed she would have had to come 
to a bad end even if it meant that Meir had “to play ... the pimp 
for his own wife.”®! Therefore, according to her scenario, the sto- 
ry of Beruriah’s seduction is of rabbinic, probably Babylonian, 
provenance. Adler’s description is a moving critique of the diffi- 
culties women like Beruriah encountered and still encounter 
when studying Torah. But is it historically sound? 

Both Adler’s and Boyarin’s explanations assume that the Beruri- 
ah seduction saga was an original rabbinic-Jewish composition, 
which unfortunately was not preserved in the text, but had 
enjoyed a trustworthy 600 years of oral transmission before being 
reliably incorporated into Rashi’s commentary to the Talmud. 
They did not discuss either the late date of the composition or 
the literary motif issue. Nevertheless, in light of what we have seen 
in the two previous cases I would contend that the Babylonian Tal- 
mud was alluding here to a now lost tradition, and the story found 
in Rashi belongs to the realm of medieval literature. It comprises 
of several ingredients, as I shall now show. 


1.1 Meir’s Seduction 

In her enthusiasm to show how harshly the sages dealt with 
seduced women, as opposed to their lenient treatment of seduced 
men, Adler referred her readers to another talmudic tradition, 
relating the seduction of none other than Beruriah’s husband, 
Rabbi Meir. 


B. Qiddushin 81a 

Rabbi Meir used to scoff at transgressors. One day Satan appeared 
to him in the guise of a woman on the opposite bank of the river. 
There was no ferry so (Meir) seized the rope and proceeded across. 
When he had reached half way along the rope (Satan) let him go, 
saying: Had they not proclaimed in Heaven, take heed of Rabbi Meir 
and his learning, I would have valued your life at two dimes. 


According to Adler, this story shows that men were more easily 


30 Thid., 29. 
31 Tbid., 104. 
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tempted than women, yet they did not come to a bad end.*” 
Adler’s interpretation comes close to identifying the origin of 
Rashi’s Beruriah episode. Although Rashi relates Beruriah’s seduc- 
tion as a commentary on “the Beruriah incident,” when relating 
it, he connects Beruriah’s downfall to a saying of the sages on the 
nature of women (“women are light-headed”) which is found in 
a totally different section of the Babylonian Talmud: B. Qiddushin 
80b. Surprisingly, it is exactly in this part of the vast talmudic cor- 
pus that the story of the seduction of Rabbi Meir appears. This 
however should not be viewed as mere coincidence. B. Qiddushin 
80b-81b begins by stating that a man may not spend time alone 
with two women, “because women are lightheaded,” yet is followed 
by a large number of stories about the lightheaded nature of men, 
the story of Rabbi Meir among of them. These stories obviously 
display mockery and self-criticism of the rabbis with respect to 
their own dicta by reversing the original statement.*® Rashi, how- 
ever, claims that it was Beruriah who mocked this dictum. 


1.2 Beruriah’s Wit 

The existence of another Beruriah tradition where she mocks a 
saying of the sages about the nature of women belongs to a genre 
similar to the previous one, i.e. rabbis’ self-criticism concerning 
their own dicta: 


B. Eruvin 53b 

Rabbi Yose the Galilean was walking along the road. He met Beru- 
riah. He said to her: By which road shall we go to Lod (777 area 
15 71)? She said to him: Galilean fool! Did not the sages say: “Do 
not talk too much with a woman” (M. Avot 1:5)? You should have 
said: By which to Lod (1% mrsa)? 


32 The connection between both seduction stories was already noted by A. Blu- 
menthal, Rabbi Meir: Leben und Wirken eines jiidischen Weisen (Frankfurt a.M. 1888) 
111-2. Another story of Rabbi Meir being seduced is found in the late midrash on 
the Ten Commandments (cf. A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch vol. 1 [Jerusalem 1938] 
81-3). On the connection between the three seduction stories and a theory also 
making Rashi’s version old and authentic, see Alisa Shenhar, “Rabbi Meir’s Image 
as Presented in Aggadic Literature,” in Heger Veiyun: Studies in Judaism. Y. Bahat, 
M. Ben Asher, T. Fenton, eds. (Haifa 1976) 259-66 [Hebrew]. The story of Rab- 
bi Meir is also a documented literary motif, see J. Perles, “Rabbinische Aggadas 
in 1001 Nacht,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums 22 
(1873) 78-81; Schwartzbaum “Female Fickleness,” 175-6. 

33 This reversal is already noted by Schwartzbaum, “Female Fickleness,” 173-6. 
On Babylonian story chains which contradict tannaitic halakhah, see below, chap- 
ter four. 
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Rashi, of course knew this story, just as he knew the seduction sto- 
ry of Rabbi Meir in B. Qiddushin. Thus, as Beruriah mocks the 
saying of the sages in B. Eruvin, so, according to Rashi, she was 
mocking their saying in B. Qiddushin. 


1.3 International Literary Motif 

There exists a documented literary folk motif on the corruptible 
feminine nature. It asserts that the virtue of all women can be 
bought, it is just a question of the right price. This motif is already 
documented in late Hellenistic-Roman literature.*4 Although I 
have not found it directly transmitted by Jewish authors, Rashi 
could certainly have picked it up the same way he became 
acquainted with other stories of the same milieu. 

These three elements taken together: the story of Rabbi Meir’s 
seduction in Qiddushin next to the sages’ saying about women’s 
unstable nature, the motif of Beruriah mocking such sayings, and 
the international folklore motif are the ingredients from which 
the medieval Beruriah legend is composed. In light of the two 
previous examples it appears that this tradition belongs to 
medieval literary activity, and can thus hardly be used as evidence 
for rabbinic attitudes toward Beruriah. 

Like the other examples discussed here, Rashi’s Beruriah nar- 
rative is, after all, not the censored talmudic tradition. Even 
Boyarin claims that a little after Rashi there existed an alternative 
interpretation to the words “the Beruriah incident.”® Thus “the 
Beruriah incident” probably does not refer to any story found in 


34 In the story of Secundus the philosopher. For a thorough analysis of this 
and similar literary motifs, see Schwartzbaum, “‘Sefer Sha‘ashuim’,” 370-5, n. 38; 
idem, “Female Fickleness,” 174-82. 

35 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 192-193. He claimed that the Medieval Ashkenazi 
scholar Rabbi Yehudah ben Kalonymos of Spyr understood “maaseh Beruriah” as 
her halakhic rulings which were not followed by her husband, and therefore he 
had to go into exile. But in Rabbi Yehudah’s book (L.Y. Fischman, ed., Sayings 
of Tannaim and Amoraim [Jerusalem 1963], 33 [Hebrew]) the text reads as fol- 
lows: “... and the event (mwyn) of Beruriah in chapter 1 of Avodah Zarah; and in 
Eruvin in the chapter pown 73> she also expounded ‘ordered in all things and 
secure’ (2 Samuel 23:5) that one should not study silently but aloud; and in 
Berakhot chapter 1: ‘Let sins be consumed from the earth’ (Psalms 104:35) mean- 
ing ‘sins’ and she said to that heretic: ‘Sing O barren one’ (Isaiah 54:1) who has 
not borne sons to Gehenna as the heretics, and thus ‘sing and rejoice’.” It is my 
opinion that Boyarin has read a little too much of his own wishful thinking into 
this text. What is significant is the total ignorance on the part of this book of 
Rashi’s Beruriah incident. 
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the Talmud or elsewhere. It is another lost tradition censored by 
the Babylonian Talmud.*© 

To sum up this discussion: in several cases the redactors of the 
Babylonian Talmud alluded to traditions which involved women but 
decided, for reasons we shall never know, that the stories them- 
selves were not worthy of inclusion within the pages of the Tal- 
mud. These allusions have given rise to subsequent literary activ- 
ity, but there seems little doubt that the censorship activity of the 
rabbis was successful. All later attempts to retell the original, lost 
sources turn out failures. 


D. Evidence for Censorship in the Manuscript Tradition of the 
Babylonian Talmud 


Another process that deleted women and events related to them 
from rabbinic texts is that of manuscript transmission. Until the 
fifteenth century, with the invention of printing, ancient texts 
were transmitted through manuscripts, depending on various 
decisions on the part of the copyists whether or not to copy a giv- 
en text. This selection process within Jewish early and late 
medieval society favored rabbinic texts over much other litera- 
ture.5” However, the copying process created a selection within 
the material preserved, sometimes to such an extent that the man- 
uscripts do little justice to the original intention of the author. 


36 It has occurred to me that “the Beruriah incident” may actually suggest that 
the entire story of the sister in the brothel and Rabbi Meir’s heroic actions on 
her behalf should be told of Beruriah herself. In other words, there were schol- 
ars who thought that it was Beruriah and not her anonymous sister who was sent 
by the Romans to a brothel. This would fit well with the Babylonian identifica- 
tion of tannaitic Beruriah with the tannaitic daughter of Hananiah ben Tradion. 
This is, admittedly, mere speculation, but it is interesting to note a literary sim- 
ilarity not too far off in time. In Antiquities 19:356-7, Josephus tells us that on 
King Agrippa’s death the Caesarean mob attacked his palace, carried away the 
statues of his three daughters to the nearest brothel and did to them “things too 
indecent to be reported.” However, the Byzantine monk Photius tells this story 
differently: “For no other reason than their crazy rage, the Sebasteans kidnapped 
them (the daughters themselves) suddenly, shut them up in a house of prosti- 
tution and did to them all the offenses that one can say, and those which one 
cannot say.” (Bibliotheke 238 [316b]). It seems that the presence of respectable 
women in brothels was so unacceptable to some historians or storytellers that 
they needed to disguise the identity of the heroine. 

37 I recognize that this description does little justice to the uncanonized texts, 
particularly the midrashim, whose manuscript tradition is much more complex and 
by no means complies with this simplistic definition. 
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Again, these alterations did not always leave traces in the extant 
text, but a consultation of older and more reliable manuscripts 
often reveal them, which suggests that much more may have been 
lost without trace. 

Much censorship of material relevant to women can be detect- 
ed in the process. The examples cited here constitute only a tiny 
drop in the ocean, and are all taken from the Babylonian Talmud, 
since I consider this topic of major importance, meriting of a 
study in its own right. All the examples I have found are random 
ones taken from Rabbinovicz’s Digdugei Sofrim which is based on 
the Munich manuscript of the Babylonian Talmud—although I 
freely admit that other manuscripts may perhaps prove more trust- 
worthy. Let me now present some examples. 


1. “Sons and Daughters” 


In the printed editions of tractate Eruvin of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud the following story is found: 


B. Eruvin 54a 

Said Rav to Rav Hamnuna: My son, if you have (riches) enjoy them, 
for there is no pleasure in Sheol (Hell?), and death does not linger. 
And if you say: I shall leave (some) for my sons “who will tell you 
the order (pin) of Sheol (i.e., whether you or they die first)?” 


This anecdote is formulated around a saying in the genre of ori- 
ental wisdom literature. The texts suggest that a father should not 
devote his life to amassing riches to bequeath to his children. And 
indeed, the original version of the story seems to have referred 
to all of Hamnuna’s children, for in both the Munich and the 
Vatican Ebr. 109 Mss. of the Babylonian Talmud, the text reads: “I 
shall leave some for my sons and daughters (mix 712'7).” However, 
somewhere along the way, the daughters were omitted. This prob- 
ably happened because the copyist felt that including a daughter 
in the list of those to whom a father bequeaths his wealth con- 
tradicts Jewish law, according to which daughters do not inherit 
in the presence of sons.*® This example is not a particularly great 
loss to the study of women but if this is part of a trend, texts that 
may have far greater significance are now lost to the naive read- 
er. 


38 On this see below, chapter three. 
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2. Guria—Man or Woman? 


A baraita in the Babylonian Talmud mentions a student who inso- 
lently taught Torah in the presence of his master, Rabbi Eliezer, 
who predicted that the student would soon die? and he did. In 
the Babylonian Talmud an epilogue is added to the story: 


B. Eruvin 63a 

Said Rabba bar bar Hanna, said Rabbi Yohanan: That student, his 
name was Judah ben Guria ... why (mention) his name and that of 
his father? So that you would not claim he was a (mere) parable. 


This text does not seem particularly relevant to the study of 
women. But a consultation of the Munich Ms. at this juncture 
reveals an intriguing fact. The text of that manuscript reads: “why 
(mention) his name and that of his mother?”*° Guria, it seems, was 
the name of Judah’s mother, not his father. The name is unique. 
It is attested elsewhere neither for men nor for women. Whether 
both names are historical is beside the point here. It is interest- 
ing only that while the original text assumed that Guria was the 
name of the mother, some later scribe considered this impossible, 
and rejected it out of hand. 

However, it is not unlikely that the authors of the text inten- 
tionally mentioned the mother’s name rather than the father’s for 
reasons that could almost be considered in the realm of practical 
magic. In the first place, there is no lack of examples of men 
named after their mothers.*! However, the use of the mother’s 
name in conjunction with one’s own name seems to have been 
next to mandatory in the late Roman period in the writing of 
amulets.*2 This can perhaps be explained as resulting from the 
uncertainty of the identity of one’s father, while the identity of 
the mother is indisputable. Perhaps here too care for transmis- 


39 On this story, see below, chapter two. 

40 The script in the Vatican Ms. 109 could be read either way. 

41 See my “‘Man Born of Woman ...’ (Job 14:1): The Phenomenon of Men 
Bearing Metronymes at the Time of Jesus,” Novum Testamentum 34 (1992) 23-45. 
Note that I myself had missed Guria, because I had not consulted the manuscript 
tradition. 

42 See J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (New York 1984) 115-6; 
and cf. also the many examples in J. Naveh, S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls: 
Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 1985); id., Magic Spells and For- 
mulae: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 1993). 
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sion of the correct name induced the author to name the moth- 
er rather than the father. 


3. Rabbi’s Daughter 


Tractate B. Moed Qatan, in a discussion of the correct behavior of 
the mourner, quotes the following baraita: 


B. Moed Qatan 21a 

Our rabbis taught: The following things are forbidden to a mourn- 
er: ... he is forbidden to read the Torah, the Prophets or the Writ- 
ings or to recite mishnah, midrash, halakhot, talmud and aggadot. But 
if the public is in need of him, he may not abstain. 


This text is substantiated by a story about the exploits of a Pales- 
tinian tanna under similar circumstances: 


Once Rabbi Yose’s son died in Sepphoris and he went to the house 
of study and expounded there all day long. 


In the present text of the printed Talmud, this episode ends here, 
but a survey of the Munich and Vatican Ebr. 108 Mss. reveals the 
following episode immediately following: 


And once Rabbi’s daughter died in Beth Shearim and he went to 
the house of study and expounded there all day long. 


But not only is the episode missing in the printed versions of the 
Babylonian Talmud, the omission appears to be much older, since 
it is also missing in Ms. Vatican Ebr. 134. The story may have been 
left out of the printed editions as a result of a copyist’s error usu- 
ally termed haplography—the wording of the two parallels is so 
close that the second tradition was missed by the copyist. How- 
ever, for the student of women in rabbinic literature, this should 
not automatically be accepted as the only possible explanation. 
That the omission of the daughter episode in the Babylonian 
Talmud may not be accidental can be demonstrated by referring 
to a rabbinic parallel recorded in the minor tractate Semahot: 


Semahot 10:11 

Such was the case when the son of Rabbi Yose <the Galilean®> died 
... Such was the case when Rabbi Agiva’s son died ... and so also was 
the case with Rabbi. 


43 I believe that this is a parallel source to the Babylonian one, and therefore 
take “the Galilean” to be an unnecessary addition. 
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Here Rabbi’s tragedy is not altogether omitted, only rephrased to 
play down the fact that it was his daughter’s death that he 
mourned: The source mentions that he was under a constraint 
similar to that of his colleagues, but refrains from commenting 
on the gender of the deceased child. Thus, the very fact that Rab- 
bi Judah the Patriarch’s behavior on the death of his daughter 
was recorded in the Talmud seems to indicate that she was a his- 
torical figure.** However, a later cultural sensibility made a scribe 
copying the text omit this detail—how could one compare the 
tragedy of the death of a son with the death of a mere daughter? 

Stories of sages mourning their sons abound on the pages of 
rabbinic texts. For example, the same page of B. Moed Qatan men- 
tions the death of Rabbi Judah bar Ilai’s son and the death of 
Rabbi Aqiva’s sons. Further down, the death of Rabbi Ishmael’s 
sons is recounted (B. Moed Qatan 28b). In Midrash Proverbs 
(31:10) we hear of the death of Rabbi Meir’s sons. The death 
of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s son appears in Avot de-Rabbi 
Nathan (A chapter 14; B, chapter 31). In fact there are few tan- 
naitic sages who are not accredited with the death or severe ill- 
ness of a son. We know, of course, that infant mortality was 
extremely high in those times, and that death in general was more 
common and came earlier. Nevertheless, the loss of a son seems 
to be presented in the literature as the ultimate test of a sage’s 
faith, and some such reports are certainly literary fictions.” 

However, the loss of a daughter is never portrayed in this light. 
A daughter’s death is not a literary topic usually explored by rab- 
binic sources, and when it is, the experience is certainly not one 
of deep agony: 

B. Shabbat 151b 


The daughter of Rabbi Hanina died and he did not weep for her. 
His wife said to him: Have you taken a (mere) chicken out of your 


44 For this principle, see below, chapter six. 

45 On this see Alisa Shenhar “On the Popularity of the Legend of Beruriah, 
Wife of Rabbi Meir,” in Folklore Research Center Studies vol. 3. I. Ben Ami, ed. 
(Jerusalem 1973) 223-7 [Hebrew]. 

46 As noted by H.A. Fischel, “Story and History: Observations on Greco-Roman 
Rhetoric and Pharisaism,” in American Oriental Society Middle West Branch, Semi-Cen- 
tennial Volume = Asian Studies Research Institute Oriental Series 8. D. Sinor, ed. 
(Bloomington ID 1969) 70. 
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house? He said to her: Should I suffer both agony and blindness 
over her? 


Excursus: Censorship in the Rabbi Aqiva and Wife Corpus 


1. Censorship in the Editorial Process 


Rabbi Agqiva’s rise from ignorance and anonymity to fame and for- 
tune is the Leitmotiv of many stories told of him. The fact that he 
had no noteworthy ancestry is often stressed (e.g. B. Berakhot 27b). 
Some sources suggest that he was an ignoramus until late in life 
and only then achieved scholarly renown (Sifre Deuteronomy 357; 
B. Pesahim 49b). Yet another set of sources suggests that he was 
very poor at the beginning of his career. That his wife shared the 
burden of her husband’s poverty and encouraged him in his stud- 
ies is implied both by the story in the Palestinian Talmud, which 
tells of the wife selling her hair to support her husband (Y. Shab- 
bat 6:1, 7d; Y. Sotah 9:16, 24c) and in the Nedarim version of the 
Babylonian Talmud. In this text, after Aqiva and his wife married 


B. Nedarim 50a 

... They slept on straw and he would pick the straw out of her hair. 
He said to her: If I had enough, I would give you a Jerusalem of 
Gold. Elijah came to them disguised as a mortal and called out at 
the door. He said: Give me some straw, for my wife is in labor and 
I have none for her to lie on. Rabbi Aqiva said to his wife: See, here 
is a man who does not even have straw. She said to (Aqiva): Go and 
stay in the house of study. 


A comparison of this version with the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s ori- 
gins in the midrash, Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, is very instructive. In the 
two versions of this story (in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A and B), the 
ignorant Aqiva decides to go and study on his own initiative. He 
sees a well (in Lod according to version B) and observes how the 
ropes have carved the stone around it. This persuades him that 
words of Torah will be able to cut into his heart. His poverty is 
described in similar terms to those of the Babylonian version but 
without reference to his wife’s sharing the burden: 


Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A Chapter 6 
Each day he would gather a bundle of wood. Half of it he would 
sell for sustenance and half of it he would use for his other needs. 


Further on, the text continues: 
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Rabbi Aqiva is destined to have all the poor condemned at the future 
judgment, for if they are asked: Why did you not study Torah? and 
they say: Because we were poor, they will be told: Was not Rabbi 
Aqiva the poorest of the poor? 


Interestingly, the Babylonian Talmud also contains this tale of the 
impoverished sage, but tells it not of Rabbi Aqiva but of Hillel 
the Elder: 


B. Yoma 35b 

Our rabbis taught: Both the poor and the rich come to judgment. 
To the poor man they say: Why did you not occupy yourself with 
Torah? If he says: I was poor and preoccupied with my sustenance, 
they say to him: Were you poorer than Hillel the Elder, who worked 
and earned one tropaic a day, half of which he gave to the warden 
of the house of study and half he spent on his and his family’s food? 


That this story is the same as the Aqiva story in Avot de-Rabhi 
Nathan is obvious. The question is, did one compiler know the 
other compilation, and if so, why has he altered it? Or is the 
frame of these two stories a literary garment found in the rab- 
binic story closet, which could be used to garb any hero the rab- 
bis chose? 

A notoriously complex problem is the relative dating of the 
Babylonian Talmud and Avot de-Rabbi Nathan. The absolute date of 
the former is more or less fixed at the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury. The latter however has been dated to any time between the 
second and ninth centuries.‘ In the case of the Rabbi Aqiva story, 


47 For the theory that version A, in its final shape, should be considered, lat- 
er than version B, and was apparently acquainted with the Babylonian Talmud, see 
M.B. Lerner, “The External Tractates,” in The Literature of the Sages = Compendia 
Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum Section Two. S. Safrai, ed. (Assen 1987) 
376-7; cf. Y. Fraenkel, “Remarkable Phenomena in the Text-History of the Aggadic 
Stories,” Proceedings of the Seventh World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. 3 (Jerusalem 
1977) 67-8 [Hebrew]. Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A here seems familiar with several ele- 
ments in the Babylonian version of Rabbi Aqiva’s story. For example, version A 
in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, as well as the version in B. Nedarim, knows that Aqiva 
studied with Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua in the academy. Avot de-Rabbi Nathan 
B has no such tradition. Further, Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A’s name for Aqiva’s wife, 
about which version B knows nothing, is apparently derived from the B. Ketubbot 
version of the story, as I will show in chapter seven. Finally, both versions know 
that Aqiva made a golden headdress for his wife, but only version A calls it a City 
of Gold, apparently under talmudic influence (notably B. Shabbat 59a-b). In Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan B it is designated simply “golden crown.” For a very early date to 
the two versions see A.J. Saldarini, Scholastic Rabbinism: A Literary Study of the Fathers 
According to Rabbi Nathan » Brown Judaic Studies 14 (Chico CA 1982) 138-42; 
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as in many others, I find myself on the side of the post-talmudic 
date for the midrash, certainly for version A, and probably also for 
version B. 

The version in the midrash seems to intentionally modify the 
version of the Talmud, in such a way that the woman’s role in it 
is effectively removed. The noted folklorist Professor Dov Noy of 
the Hebrew University suggested to me that the development from 
the Babylonian version to that of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan is a typical 
suppression of a folk-tale told by women, stressing the significance 
of women, by replacing it with a carefully male-oriented version.*® 
In the Babylonian version Agiva goes to study at the instigation 
of his wife. In Avot de-Rabbi Nathan he takes the initiative himself. 
In B. Nedarim Aqiva’s poverty is shared with his wife. In Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan he bears it alone. In order to achieve this, Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan has borrowed a story about Hillel and transferred it 
to Rabbi Aqiva,** thus making this the story of a man’s rise to 
power through his own resources. All his greatness is due to his 
own merit. He owes no one anything. As a consequence, the 
woman’s role is deleted from the story. In other words, Rabbi Agi- 
va’s wife’s role in her husband’s career has been censored out of 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan. 


2. Censorship in the Manuscript Tradition 


Nevertheless, Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A, when applying the Babylon- 
ian Hillel tradition to Rabbi Agiva, does, eventually mention Rab- 
bi Agqiva’s wife: 


Rabbi Agqiva is destined to have all the poor condemned at the future 
judgment, for if they are asked: Why did you not study Torah? and 
they say: Because we were poor, they will be told: Was not Rabbi 


for a late date see M. Kister, “Avot de Rabbi Nathan: Studies in Text, Redaction 
and Interpretation” (Ph.D. Diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1993) 6-7 
[Hebrew]. On the connection between version A and the Babylonian Talmud, see 
p. 207. Even Neusner, in his later work, Judaism and Story: The Evidence of the Fathers 
According to Rabbi Nathan (Chicago 1992) xv, has come around to the view that 
a sixth century date for it is more reasonable. 

48 For an interesting study of literary genres created by women see S.D. Goitein, 
“Women as Creators of Biblical Genres,” Prooftexts 8 (1988) 1-33. 

49 And see on Hillel traditions assigned in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan to Rabbi Agi- 
va in J. Elbaum, “Models of Storytelling and Speech in the Stories about the Sages 
(The Attestations about Rabbi Aqiva in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan) ,” Proceedings of the 
Seventh World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. 3 (Jerusalem 1977) 71-7 [Hebrew]. 
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Aqiva the poorest of the poor? And if they say: Because of our chil- 
dren, they will be told: And did not Rabbi Aqiva have sons and 
daughters? But they say: Because his wife Rachel provided for him. 


This version comes from the manuscripts. In the printed editions, 
including Schechter’s critical edition®? and the English transla- 
tions! have the version “Because Rachel his wife had merit 
(nnzt).”5 This text actually makes no sense, as all commentators 
contend.®3 However, both Finkelstein®+ and Kister®> have noted 
that the original text, attested in some manuscripts reads noi / 
mona which means “provided for him/them;” or wə" which 
means” provided him with merit,” but which Kister claims should 
actually be read wnvt/inx which is another way of saying “provid- 
ed for him.” In my opinion, the text as it now stands becomes 
intelligible in light of these readings. The story relates how the 
poor will be dumbfounded at the end of days, when confronted 
with the example of Rabbi Aqiva. They will not be able to claim 
they had not learnt Torah because they were poor, for Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s situation was much the same. They will not be able to claim 
they were busy working for their and their family’s living, because 
so was Rabbi Aqiva. Avot de-Rabbi Nathan version A, however, has 
an additional argument for the poor, which, unlike the other two, 
is actually unanswerable. They will say, Rabbi Aqiva was fortu- 
nate—he had a wife who worked and provided for him, but they 
did not. For this argument the midrash has no answer. 

It should be noted that this last part of the text is found only 
in version A of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, the one that is more elabo- 
rate and obviously acquainted with the Babylonian Talmud and 
many other rabbinic traditions. The editors of this midrash felt 
uneasy with the application of the Babylonian Hillel tradition to 
Rabbi Agiva, because they were also well acquainted with the Aqi- 


50 S. Schechter, Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan, New York 1945, 29 [Hebrew]. 

51 J. Goldin, The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan (New Haven 1955) 42; J. 
Neusner, The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan—An Analytical Translation and Expla- 
nation = Brown Judaic Studies 114 (Atlanta 1986) 53. 

52 On the term m3 and its unique meaning in rabbinic literature, see J. 
Neusner, Androgynous Judaism: Masculine and Feminine in the Dual Torah (Macon 
GA 1993) 83-123. 

53 Schechter, Aboth, 29, n. 28; Goldin, ibid., 184, n. 16 and recently Kister, “Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan,” 47. 

54 L, Finkelstein, Introduction to the Treatises Abot and Abot of Rabbi Nathan (New 
York 1950) 188 [Hebrew]. 

55 Ibid. 
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va traditions (primarily those of the Palestinian Talmud) which 
assigned an important role to Aqiva’s wife in providing for the 
couple while Aqiva studied. So they added another argument for 
the poor, which in fact altered the entire moral of the story, but 
which accorded Agiva’s wife a major role in the events. 

Latter copyists, however, either sensed the imbalance that was 
introduced into the story, by altering the role of the woman, or 
misunderstood it, as I will show. The alteration was actually made, 
as alterations usually are, through a change of one letter in one 
word, and then another. The original text read nrt which meant 
“provided for him,” but which also has another very negative 
implication in Hebrew, because it stems from the same root as 
mt —“harlot.” It could thus be interpreted as “because his wife 
played the harlot for him.” The dangerous text was thus altered 
to either 70278, which is another word for “provided for him,” or 
to mn>3 i.e. “provided him with merit” and later to mn>1 —“had 
merit.” The latter version was adopted by the printed editions. 
The addition of version A thus becomes unintelligible, but not 
dangerously ambiguous, at the expense of the woman’s important 
role in the events. Version A, well aware of Aqiva’s wife’s impor- 
tant role in the Aqiva saga, inserted it (and her) into the story. 
Later scribes deleted it. 


E. A Counter-Example from the Mishnah 


In tractate Nedarim in the Mishnah a surprisingly accommodating 
text for women is to be found: 

M. Nedarim 4:2-3 

If a man vows not to benefit by any means from his fellow ... he may 


teach him midrash, halakhot and haggadot, but he may not teach him 
migra, though he may teach migra to his sons and daughters. 


Nowadays this text is found in all the significant modern printed 
editions, and is also attested in most of the older printed editions 
of the Mishnah. Because this text is so commonplace, it has been 
assumed by feminist scholars to be an indication that the Mish- 
nah does champion the teaching of Scripture to daughters. How- 


56 See E.g. Judith R. Wegner, Chattel or Person? The Status of Women in the Mish- 
nah (Oxford 1988) 161-2; Naomi G. Cohen, “Women and the Study of Talmud,” 
Tradition 24/1 (1988) 35, n. 3. 
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ever, when consulting the manuscript repository of the Mishnah, 
the word “and his daughters (rmim)” is practically always miss- 
ing.°” It is found neither in the best manuscripts of the Mishnah, 
which are considered as emanating from a Palestinian prove- 
nance, the Kaufman Ms. or the Parma Ms., nor in the Mishnah 
text of the Babylonian Talmud found in the Munich Ms. In fact it 
is absent from all the manuscript witnesses of the Mishnah except 
the Venice printed edition of the Babylonian Talmud, which may 
be based on some ancient manuscript but which is, alas, unac- 
counted for. This situation should certainly alert us and excite our 
suspicions as to the authenticity of the text found in today’s print- 
ed Mishnah. If it is not attested in any of the manuscripts of the 
Mishnah, including the oldest and best of them, we may rightly 
inquire, why was it added to the printed edition? Why would any- 
one add daughters as recipients of an education in Scriptures, 
when this goes against very strong statements found in the Mish- 
nah elsewhere about the undesirability of teaching girls? One way 
to solve this problem would be to say that, although we have no 
manuscript evidence for this, the original mishnaic text must have 
had daughters.” However, another explanation is also possible, 
and although less appealing to the feminist cause, is probably the 
correct one. In the Babylonian Talmud, in a discussion of this Mish- 
nah, the issue is extended to include the question of whether a 
tutor is actually to be considered only a teacher, or does his job 
also include baby-sitting. Then the text goes on to elaborate on 
the difference between a baby-sitter for sons and a baby-sitter for 
daughters (B. Nedarim 37b). This text may have induced some 
scribe along the line to include daughters in the mishnah on which 
this text is based.’ The addition was found only in texts of the 
Mishnah appended to the Babylonian Talmud (and even that not 
very early, since it is missing in the Munich Manuscript and the 
Vatican Ebr. 110 Ms. mishnayot appended to the text of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud). However because the Babylonian Talmud became 
normative in Jewish society, and more so after the introduction 


57 In English, see for example P. Blackman, translator and ed., Mishnayot vol. 
3: Order Nashim (New York 1963) 229. 

58 This is indeed the opinion voiced by M. Schachter, The Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Mishnah Textually Compared (Jerusalem 1959) 170-1 [Hebrew]. 

59 For this opinion see Zuckermandel, “Befreiung der Frauen,” 164. 
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of print, this text became canonized as well. Nevertheless, it is 
probably not authentic. 

This case presents a good example of the humility we need to 
assume when approaching the texts. We should not presume, from 
the start, that all attitudes to women in the transmission process 
were uniform and for the worse. Certainly the scribe who added 
“and his daughters” to the text of the Mishnah (based on the text 
of the Babylonian Talmud) could imagine a situation whereby sons 
and daughters were tutored together, although the original for- 
mulators of the Mishnah did not. 


F. Conclusion 


If we now proceed to sum up the topic of censorship, the fol- 
lowing conclusions can be reached. The transmission process of 
rabbinic literature created opportunities for alterations in the text 
from the very beginning, right down to the latest copyist. This 
fact should be taken into account by the student of women in 
rabbinic literature every time, for the simple reason that women 
in general were viewed as anomalous, and only when absolutely 
necessary for the text, could be counted upon to remain in it. 
Others, who seemed superfluous to scribes along the way, were 
mercilessly deleted. We may guess that most of these women are 
lost, but traces of some of them are still visible, and we must do 
our best to retrieve them. 

This general rule, however, must always be checked and dou- 
ble-checked, since occasionally references to women turn out to 
be late rather than early, and an addition rather than an omis- 
sion. 
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TANNAITIC VERSUS AMORAIC SOURCES 
PALESTINIAN VERSUS BABYLONIAN TRADITIONS 


One of the oldest methodological tools employed by critical his- 
torical scholarship of rabbinic sources in order to establish the 
historically reliable text, is the chronological criterion. Rabbinic 
literature can roughly be divided into earlier (tannaitic) and later 
(amoraic) strata, differentiated from each other by the compila- 
tions in which they were found, the tradents mentioned in them 
and the language of transmission—tannaitic sources are over- 
whelmingly transmitted in Hebrew, while Aramaic pervades the 
amoraic aggadic traditions, and many of the halakhic ones as well. 
These differences are stylistic, but they also have contentual impli- 
cations. Scholars have demonstrated over and over again that for 
pre-70 CE events and for the period of the tannaim themselves, 
tannaitic traditions are far superior to amoraic ones. If a story 
describing an early event is available both in a tannaitic source 
and an amoraic one, we may be almost certain that the tannaitic 
story tells the original tale. Differences between the earlier and 
the later source may be explained as deriving from the historical 
milieu of the latter, and may thus be of historical significance for 
the later period, but not vice versa. Stories about earlier periods 
appearing only in later sources are altogether suspect. For exam- 
ple, it has been for many years assumed that Rabbi Judah the 
Patriarch of the second-third centuries was descended from the 
House of David, as well as from Hillel the elder, as indeed sever- 
al sources claim. However, it is now universally recognized that 
these claims are not found in tannaitic sources, only in later, amora- 
ic ones (both Palestinian and Babylonian), and can thus hardly 
be counted as historically reliable witnesses. Scholars therefore 
concede that these falsely assigned genealogies constitute propa- 
ganda on the part of the Patriarchal household.! 


1 For a discussion and bibliography, see D. Goodblatt, “The Origins of Roman 
Recognition of the Palestinian Patriarchate,” Studies in the History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple and the Land of Israel 4 (1978) 93-5 [Hebrew]; and more recently, M. Jacobs, 
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Similarly, scholars have determined that the geographical prove- 
nance of a rabbinic composition determines its historical relia- 
bility. Rabbinic literature was composed primarily in two quite dis- 
tinct geographical locations—Palestine and Babylonia. Naturally 
compositions that came into being in Palestine, primarily the 
Palestinian Talmud, are more reliable when relating events that 
occurred in that part of the world. If the Babylonian Talmud relates 
the same event also recorded in a Palestinian source, the differ- 
ences between the two should be investigated, but they should 
usually be used to learn something about the Babylonian back- 
ground against which they were formulated, rather than taken as 
a variant supplying additional information about the Palestinian 
scene. If the Babylonian Talmud tells a story about Palestine which 
has no parallel in a Palestinian source, its historical reliability is 
altogether compromised. But the Babylonian Talmud is probably a 
reliable source for the sages and study houses of Mesopotamia. 
Thus, for example, a description of the Bar Kokhba revolt is to 
be found in both Talmudim. J. Efron argues that although both 
descriptions are greatly exaggerated and problematic, certainly 
the description of the Palestinian Talmud is superior to that of its 
Babylonian counterpart.? It is not necessary to discuss this and 
other examples in any great detail here since the methodology 
their authors employed is explicitly described or implicitly embo- 
died in almost any recent study of rabbinic texts, both those which 
seek to discover historical facts? and those which set out to under- 
mine the existence of any.* 


Die Institution des jüdischen Patriarchen (Tübingen 1995) 212-24. More recent stud- 
ies also cast doubt on the authenticity of tannaitic passages quoted in amoraic lit- 
erature (baraitot) which had in the past been upheld by scholars as reliable por- 
tions of the earlier rabbinic strata. These also claim that within tannaitic literature 
texts can be shown to hold earlier strata which have later undergone redaction. 
See e.g. L.W. Jacobs, Structure and Form in the Babylonian Talmud (Cambridge 1991) 
6-17. 

2 J. Efron, “Bar-Kokhva in the Light of the Palestinian and Babylonian Tal- 
mudic Traditions,” in The Bar Kokhva Revolt: A New Approach. A. Oppenheimer, U. 
Rappaport, eds. (Jerusalem 1984) 47-105 [Hebrew]. 

3 For reference to this principle see primarily J. Efron, Studies on the Hasmonean 
Period (Leiden 1987) 144-7 and S. Safrai, “The Tales of the Sages in Palestinian 
Tradition and the Babylonian Talmud,” in Studies in Aggadah and Folk-Literature = 
Scripta Hierosolymitana 22. J. Heinemann, D. Noy, eds. (Jerusalem 1971) 209-32; 
cf. also A.I. Baumgarten, “Rabbi Judah and his Opponents,” Journal for the Study 
of Judaism 12 (1981) 138; L.I. Levine, The Rabbinic Class of Roman Palestine in Late 
Antiquity (Jerusalem 1989) 16-21. For a concrete example, see R. Goldenberg, 
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The combined chronological and geographical criterion is 
equally useful in the study of women, because a survey of the same 
source in earlier or later compilations or in Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian works and an examination of the differences between them 
may reveal developments in the attitudes of the compilers of the 
sources toward women, as well as geographical differences of atti- 
tude toward them. And indeed, scholars have used these criteria 
in the past in the study of women.’ They are the basic criteria 
used in Goodblatt’s analysis of “The Beruriah Traditions.” The 
purpose of that article was to trace the historical Beruriah. Good- 
blatt claimed that each of the Beruriah pericopae must be ana- 
lyzed individually according to date and provenance of compila- 
tion in which they appear, before being taken as part of a whole. 
He compared the Beruriah traditions in the Babylonian Talmud 
with similar literary compositions found in Palestinian compila- 
tions, where Beruriah is absent and showed that the tradition 
where Beruriah is upheld by Rabbi Yohanan as an example of an 
industrious and outstanding student in the Babylonian Talmud (B. 
Pesahim 62b) is cited in the Palestinian version with no example 
at all (Y. Pesahim 5:3, 32a) and should thus be considered a Baby- 
lonian invention. In light of this analysis, Goodblatt came to the 
conclusion that the tannaitic Beruriah was a minor figure, versed 
only in some laws pertaining to women’s behavior in the home, 
and only in the Babylonian Talmud does she emerge as a full- 
fledged scholar. This, he imagines, is telling us something about 
the Babylonian attitude to women, but not really about the his- 
torical Beruriah. Goodblatt, however, declines any attempt to 
interpret what his conclusions mean, except in very general terms: 


... the historical situation reflected is not second century Palestine, 
i.e., the time and place of the historical Beruriah, but Sassanian 
Babylonia. I cannot determine exactly when in the Sassanian peri- 


“The Deposition of Rabban Gamaliel II: An Examination of the Sources,” Journal 
of Jewish Studies 23 (1972) 167-90. 

4 See e.g. D. Goodblatt, “The Talmudic Sources on the Origins of Organized 
Jewish Education,” Studies in the History of the Jewish People and the Land of Israel 5 
(1980) 83-103 [Hebrew]. 

5 See recently also on a topic closely associated with women Michael L. Sat- 
low, Tasting the Dish: Rabbinic Rhetorics of Sexuality = Brown Judaic Studies 303 
(Atlanta 1995) 315-20. 

ê Journal of Jewish Studies 26 (1975) 68-85. 
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od, though I doubt it was early. My guess, based on the absence of 
comments by named masters, is that these sources are relatively late, 
say late fourth or fifth century. Admittedly, this is only a guess. In 
any event, it was in Sassanian Babylonia that the existence of women 
nade in Rabbinic traditions was a possibility, however uncom- 
mon. 


Despite the fact that Beruriah has been extensively researched 
after Goodblatt, and despite the fact that others have come to the 
diametrically opposite conclusion concerning women’s position in 
Babylonia and Palestine, Goodblatt’s approach is methodologi- 
cally beyond reproach and may serve as an excellent example of 
the study of women mentioned both in tannaitic and amoraic, 
Palestinian and Babylonian literature. Naturally, a scholar of 
women should also attempt at a more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the outcome of his work, but this, of course, would result 
in individual conclusions, while the criteria themselves are applic- 
able universally. In the following lines I shall demonstrate this. Of 
the two examples I shall discuss, one demonstrates the chrono- 
logical principle and the other the geographical one. 


A. The Chronological Principle: Martha bat Boethus 


Martha bat Boethus, traditionally portrayed as a heartless mil- 
lionairess of the period prior to the destruction of the Temple,’ 
appears in two separate strata of stories, the tannaitic stratum and 
the amoraic one. But who was Martha bat Boethus really? The 
answer to this question is not straightforward. The Mishnah makes 
her the wife of the High Priest Joshua ben Gamla: 


M. Yevamot 6:4 

A high priest shall not marry a widow ... but if he betrothed a wid- 
ow and was (later) nominated high priest—he may marry her. There 
was the case of Joshua ben Gamla who betrothed Martha bat Boethus 
and the king nominated him high priest and he took her to wife. 


Scholars agree that the name Boethus places Martha within the 


7 Goodblatt, “Beruriah,” 84. 

8 See D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 1993) 
181, 189. 

9 E.g. M. Kayserling, Die jüdischen Frauen in der Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst 
(Leipzig 1879) 56-9; H. Zirndorf, Some Jewish Women (Philadelphia 1892) 121-37. 
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family of high priests which first rose to prominence at the time 
of Herod (Josephus, Antiquities 15.20), and thereafter enjoyed a 
position of power until the destruction of the Temple.!® This 
reconstruction seems plausible, since priests usually married 
female members of the priestly caste, and high priests usually mar- 
ried members of other high-priestly families.!! Josephus mentions 
Joshua ben Gamla in numerous instances (Antiquities 20.213, 223; 
War 4.160, 238, 283, 316, 323, 325), but he never mentions 
Joshua’s wife. Rabbinic literature, on the other hand, seems much 
more interested in Martha than in her husband.!* Her marriage 
is mentioned here as a precedent which modified rabbinic hala- 
khah.'8 

Martha is mentioned twice more in tannaitic collections. The 
Tosefta describes her as the mother of priests. The priests, inci- 
dentally, are not named but merely identified as the sons of 
Martha bat Boethus. Nor is there any mention of their father.!* 


T. Kippurim 1:13-14 

Twenty four sacrifice a bull ... two hold the foot and bring it to the 
altar ... This is with respect to public sacrifices, but with respect to 
private sacrifices anyone who wishes to sacrifice may sacrifice. There 
was the case of the sons of Martha bat Boethus one of whom would 
hold two thighs of a bull bought at one thousand denari in his two 
fingers and walk heel by toe to bring them to the altar. 


This source discusses the differences between a public sacrifice 


10 See M. Stern, “Aspects of Jewish Society: The Priesthood and other Class- 
es,” in The Jewish People in the First Century vol. 2 = Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad 
Novum Testamentum Section One. S. Safrai, M. Stern, eds. (Assen 1976) 604-6. 

11 Thid., 582-3. 

12 For one suggestion why this is so see my “The Attraction of Aristocratic 
Women to Pharisaism during the Second Temple Period,” Harvard Theological 
Review 88 (1995) 16-9. 

13 Joshua ben Gamla is mentioned elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud as the 
founder of an egalitarian education system (B. Bava Batra 21a), but this may be 
a mistake since a Palestinian tradition assigns this action to Shimeon ben Shetah. 
On these two traditions and their dubious historical worth, see Goodblatt, “Jew- 
ish Education.” A Ben Gamla is mentioned in M. Yoma 3:9—”... and there was a 
ballot there with two lots. They were made of boxwood but Ben Gamla made 
them of gold, and he was praised.” This could of course be a reference to the 
same person, but the absence of first name makes the identification somewhat 
suspect. 

14 On sons named after their mother, see my “‘Man Born of Woman ...’ (Job 
14:1): The Phenomenon of Men Bearing Metronymes at the Time of Jesus,” 
Novum Testamentum 34 (1992) 23-45. 
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and a private one. For the former there are certain set procedures 
while the latter could be performed according to the whim of the 
sacrificer. This would usually result in much pomp and ceremo- 
ny, intended to glorify the contributor. The discussion is then sup- 
plemented with an example about a case everybody seems to 
remember of the sons of Martha bat Boethus who performed their 
private sacrifice in an unusual manner. Obviously the important 
theme in this tradition is the wealth of Martha and her family. 
Martha’s wealth is also the theme of a third tannaitic tradition: 


Sifre Deuteronomy 281 

“You shall not ... take a widow’s garment in pledge” (Deuteronomy 
24:17) whether rich or poor, and even if she were (as rich as) Martha 
bat Boethus. 


This tradition refers to a biblical verse which assumes that, by def- 
inition, a widow is one of the poorer members of society. The 
sages of rabbinic times, however, know otherwise. They know of 
rich widows, of which the ultimate example is Martha b. Boethus. 

To sum up the tannaitic information, Martha was remembered 
for her legendary wealth. This wealth, however, did not carry with 
it any negative attributes but rather created a feeling of awe. She 
seems to have been a familiar figure to people in rabbinic circles, 
and her name was automatically associated with various issues and 
needed no further clarification. The modern reader is, however, 
usually ignorant of these issues, but the feeling that the name 
Martha bat Boethus carried with it various associations is clearly 
conveyed by these sources. 

Martha’s appearances in the later rabbinic compilations is 
somewhat more complex, and displays marked derogatory char- 
acteristics. Most striking are the characteristics she acquired when 
the tannaitic sources were interpreted in Babylonia. The tradition 
about Martha having married the high priest Joshua ben Gamla 
is marred by a slander that her husband received his nomination 
as a result of a bribe Martha paid to the king, who is wrongly 
identified with wicked Yannai.!° 


15 On the identification of Yannai with all wicked Jewish kings in later litera- 
ture, see D.R. Schwartz, “KATA TOUTON TON KAIPON: Josephus’ Source on 
Agrippa II,” Jewish Quarterly Review 72 (1982) 266-7; Efron Hasmonean Period, 198- 
9. 
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B. Yoma 18a!® 

Rav Asi said: A tarqaba of denari Martha bat Boethus brought to 
King Yannai so that he would nominate (her husband) to the high- 
priesthood. 


This claim, in Aramaic, is put in the name of the Babylonian sage 
Rav Asi, which may explain the gross chronological mistake asso- 
ciated with the name of the king. Thus, it is hardly likely that this 
detail came to him from a Palestinian, tannaitic source. It seems 
to me that the legendary wealth of Martha, which is stressed else- 
where, is what gave rise to this allegation. 

The Babylonian Talmud also quotes the source in the Tosefta of 
the sacrifice brought to the Temple by Martha’s son. The differ- 
ences between the Babylonian version of this tradition and the 
Palestinian version are significant: The context of the tradition is 
not private or public benefactions, but rather the correct proce- 
dure of bringing the sacrifice, and since the procedure by which 
Martha’s son brought the sacrifice required exceptional strength 
it is repeated here. The story, however, is supplied with the fol- 
lowing epilogue: 

B. Sukkah 52b 
But his brothers, the priests, did not let him do so because (of the 


verse) “In a multitude of people is the glory of a king” (Proverbs 
14:28). 


This suggests that Martha’s private sacrifice, which was remem- 
bered with awe by the tannaites, was scoffed at by the Babylonian 
editor, who shunned private sacrifices, and viewed wealth as a sign 
of corruption. 

Martha bat Boethus is mentioned twice more in the Babylonian 
Talmud, and in both instances her wealth is indeed the issue. In 
the first case Martha is once again portrayed as the ultimate rich 
widow: 

B. Ketubbot 104a 

Mishnah: As long as she is in her father’s house she is entitled to 
demand payment of her marriage settlement, up to twenty five years. 
Gemara: Said Abayye to Rav Yosef: The poor (widow) of Israel up to 


twenty five years and Martha bat Boethus (also) up to twenty five 
years? He answered him: “The load should fit the camel (xin) .”27 


16 Cf. B. Yevamot 61a. 
17 This is an expression found elsewhere in the Talmud meaning: every per- 
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Here we can see that Martha’s wealth is contrasted with the pover- 
ty of the lowliest in society. But while the Sifre, making a similar 
juxtaposition is neutral, suggesting that despite her wealth Martha 
is also eligible to the same benefactions as any other widow, here 
the comment is loaded, suggesting, on the contrary, that Martha’s 
wealth may disqualify her from the privileges of the poor in rab- 
binic legislation. 

Finally, Martha bat Boethus is mentioned in a unique legend 
which tells of her misfortune and death at the siege of Jerusalem. 
This tradition is incorporated into a collection of stories describ- 
ing the horrors of the Roman siege of Jerusalem, Betar and other 
similar events. 


B. Gittin 56a 

And there was famine. Martha bat Boethus was of the wealthy of 
Jerusalem. She sent (for) her messenger (and) said to him: Go bring 
me fine flour. By the time he came (to the market), it was sold out. 
He went (home) and said to her: There is no fine flour, there is 
(only) white flour. She said to him: Go bring me white flour. By the 
time he came (to the market), it was sold out. He went and said to 
her: There is no white flour, there is (only) plain flour. She said to 
him: Go bring me plain flour. By the time he came (to the mar- 
ket), it was sold out. He went and said to her: There is no plain 
flour, there is (only) barley flour. She said to him: Go bring me bar- 
ley flour. By the time he came (to the market), it was sold out. She 
removed her shoes, saying: I shall go and see if there is anything 
left to eat. A piece of dung stuck to her heel and she died. Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai read this verse concerning her: “The most ten- 
der and delicately bred woman among you, who would not venture 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground,” (Deuteronomy 28:56). 
There are those who say she ate a fig (sucked by) Rabbi Zadoq, she 
was disgusted and died ... when she was dying she produced all her 
gold and silver (coins) and scattered them in the market, saying: 
what good are these to me? Fulfilling the verse: “They cast their sil- 
ver into the streets (and their gold is like an unclean thing. Their 
silver and gold are not able to deliver them in the day of the wrath 
of the Lord)” (Ezekiel 7:19). 


This tradition has been discussed extensively in the literature. 
Naomi G. Cohen stressed the theological importance of the vers- 
es cited in it, connecting them with information found in Jose- 


son’s load according to his capacity (see for example B. Sotah 13b). However, one 
cannot escape the impression here that this is a word play on the name of 
Martha’s husband (Gamla = 5m = Camel). 
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phus.'8 Cohen demonstrated that here, as elsewhere, the rabbis 
quote the first half of a biblical verse, when in fact they are inter- 
ested only in the second half which remains unquoted. In the 
case of this story the rabbis, quote a verse from Deuteronomy tak- 
en from the tokhahah—God’s threatened punishments to Israel 
were the Israelites to disobey him. They quote the first half of the 
verse while the second half is the more poignant one: 


Deuteronomy 28:56-57 

The most tender and delicately bred woman among you, who would 
not venture to set the sole of her foot upon the ground because she 
is so delicate and tender will grudge to the husband of her bosom 
to her son and to her daughter her afterbirth that comes out from 
between her legs and her children whom she bears, because she will 
eat them secretly ... 


This particular verse speaks of the worst sort of cannibalism—a 
mother eating her own offspring. From Josephus, Cohen demon- 
strates that such cannibalism had actually occurred during the 
siege of Jerusalem in 70 CE (War 6.201-11). Nowhere does she 
explicitly claim that Martha herself ate her child but she concurs 
that the rabbis implied this: “(T)he sages ... forbore from making 
overt mention of evil deeds on the part of Israel, since this would 
only blacken Israel’s name in the eyes of unsympathetic readers 
... However, for those who would understand the allusion, they 
had much more to say, but they did so in a manner that would 
be clear to them alone.”!9 Cohen’s excellent article suggests 
another literary criterion which should perhaps be pursued in the 
quest of women in rabbinic literature. But a caveat about her con- 
clusions is in order here: Cohen is certainly correct in asserting 
that the sages were referring to cannibalism in their description 
of Martha, but her assumption of a cover-up may not be correct. 
Elsewhere in the Talmud the rabbis tell of Doeg ben Joseph, who 
was eaten by his mother during the Jerusalem siege (B. Yoma 38b); 
and this is an ancient source, since it is also found in a tannaitic 
halakhic midrash (Sifra Behugotai 6:3). Burton Visotzky, who also dis- 
cussed the Martha tradition, tried to connect it to the complex 


18 Naomi G. Cohen, “The Theological Stratum in the Martha b. Boethus Tra- 
dition: An Explication of the Text in Gittin 56a,” Harvard Theological Review 69 
(1976) 187-96. And see chapter three below. 

19 Ibid., 192. 
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traditions about Miriam the daughter of Naqadimon ben Gurion 
(see below) .2° 

In my opinion, Cohen and Visotzky attribute to this story more 
substance than it deserves. It appears nowhere else in rabbinic lit- 
erature and it is transmitted in Aramaic from beginning to end. 
Thus despite its appearance among other legends connected with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, some of which are definitely ancient, 
this tradition seems to me to be late. The Babylonian obsession 
with the evil character of Martha’s wealth, and the ultimate divine 
retribution visited on its owner is stressed in this story. In my opin- 
ion Martha’s name is secondary. It was inserted into the legend 
to give it greater authenticity. The rich Martha of tannaitic litera- 
ture, a woman of status who was recorded in rabbinic literature 
apparently because of her special relationship with the sages,! 
has become in the Babylonian Talmud a wicked rich widow to whom 
God’s punishment was meted out as an example to others. 

Martha bat Boethus is apparently also mentioned in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud, although her appearance there is connected with 
manuscript difficulties and other problems of identification. 


Y. Ketubbot 5:13, 30b-c 

Tanni: There was the case of Martha (bat Boethus) for whom the 
rabbis allotted two seah of wine everyday .... nevertheless she cursed 
them and said to them: May you give so (little) to your daughters. 
Rabbi Aha said: And we responded: Amen. Said Rabbi Eliezer bar 
Rabbi Zadoq: May I not see consolation if I did not see her picking 
barley from beneath the hooves of horses in Akko, and I read this 
verse concerning her: “The most tender and delicately bred woman 
among you ...” (Deuteronomy 28:56)? “If you do not know O fairest 
among women ...” (Song of Songs 1:8). 


The difficulty with this tradition is its similarity to another tan- 
naitic tradition in which the heroine is the daughter of the wealthy 
Jerusalemite Naqadimon ben Gurion. This difficulty is pointed 
out by the Palestinian Talmud itself, which, following this source, 
goes on to say: 


But isn’t there a tannaitic tradition: There was the case of Miriam 


2 B, Visotzky, “‘Most Tender and Fairest of Women’: A Study in the Trans- 
mission of Aggadah,” Harvard Theological Review 76 (1983) 403-18. 

21 See Ilan, “The Attraction of Women to Pharisaism,” 16-9. 

22 On the quotation of this verse both here and in the Babylonian tradition, 
see Visotzky, ġbid., 413. 
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daughter of Shimeon(?!) ben Gurion for whom the rabbis allotted 
a basket of perfumes (“awa nap) at five hundred denari every day, 
and she was only awaiting a levir. Nevertheless she cursed them and 
said to them: May you give so (little) to your daughters. Rabbi Aha 
said: We responded: Amen. Said Rabbi Eliezer bar Rabbi Zadoq: May 
I not see consolation if I did not see her tied by her hair to the tail 
of a horse in Akko, and I read this verse concerning her: “The most 
tender and delicately bred woman among you ...” (Deuteronomy 
28:56). 


The Palestinian Talmud is certainly quoting an ancient source here, 
for this story of the daughter of Naqadimon ben Gurion is found 
with minor variations in the tannaitic Tosefta (T. Ketubbot 5:9-10),?° 
but no similar fannaitic tradition is related of Martha bat Boethus. 
The most significant difference between the first and second tra- 
ditions cited in the Palestinian Talmud is the contents of the allot- 
ment set aside for the woman—wine versus perfumes. It seems to 
me that this detail is an ancient variant to the story, since both 
traditions are also related separately in the Babylonian Talmud. The 
wine allotment is recorded in B. Ketubbot 65a while the perfume 
allotment is mentioned in B. Ketubbot 66b-67a. However, there the 
stories are told, one of the daughter of Naqadimon ben Gurion, 
and the other of his daughter-in-law. Furthermore, while the Tosef- 
ta and the Babylonian Talmud explicitly mention that it was the 
daughter of Naqadimon ben Gurion who was awaiting levirate 
marriage, all our information about Martha bat Boethus, and par- 
ticularly the tannaitic traditions, indicate that she was a widow, 
who then was remarried to the High Priest Joshua ben Gamla, 
but no source claims that this was a levirate marriage. On the con- 
trary, reference to Martha bat Boethus’ sons in the Tosefta, with- 
out mention of their father, suggests that they were the sons of 
another unknown man, rather than the famous Joshua ben Gam- 
la. Thus the Palestinian Talmud is not a useful source of informa- 
tion about Martha, since it confuses her with another woman. 
Nevertheless, her famed wealth and widowhood, the two features 
most frequently mentioned in connection with her, must have 
served as the basis of the mistaken identity in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud. The idea that she was punished for her misuse of her wealth 


23 On the relationship of this source to other tannaitic traditions about the 
fate of this woman, see Ofra Meir, “The Story as a Hermeneutic Device,” Associ- 
ation of Jewish Studies Review 7-8 (1982-3) 165-208. 
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when the wrath of God fell on Israel is found in this tradition, as 
it is found in the Babylonian Talmud. | therefore suggest that her 
wealth created a similar reaction in amoraic circles both in Baby- 
lonia and in Palestine, although it found a different manifesta- 
tion in the literature. 

Martha is finally mentioned in the later Palestinian midrash of 
Lamentations Rabbah: 


Lamentations Rabbah 1:47 

There was the case of Miriam bat Boethus who was betrothed to 
Joshua ben Gamla, who the king appointed high priest. And she 
went in* one day to see. She said: I shall go and see him reading 
on the Day of Atonement in the Temple. They brought out for her 
carpets from the door of her house to the door of the Temple so 
that her feet would not become bare. But nevertheless her feet 
became bare. And when Joshua her husband died the sages allotted 
her two seah wine every day ... Said Rabbi Eliezer bar Rabbi Zadoq: 
May I not see consolation if I did not see her tied by her hair to 
the tails of Arab horses which dragged her from Jerusalem to Lod, 
and I read this verse concerning her: “The most tender and deli- 
cately bred woman among you ...” (Deuteronomy 28:56). 


Despite the fact that the woman here is called Miriam bat Boethus, 
the ensuing story undoubtedly relates to Martha.?> This tradition 
is both based on and is a distortion of the other Palestinian tra- 
ditions. It reports Martha’s marriage to the High Priest Joshua 
ben Gamla, but misses the point that this was irregular because 
Martha was already a widow. Then it makes Martha the widow of 
Joshua ben Gamla, so as to relate the tradition of the Palestinian 
Talmud about the wine allotment Martha received when widowed, 
and finally describes her ultimate fate. In between, it tells an inde- 
pendent tradition about Martha’s visit to the Temple to see her 
husband officiating.*° The derogatory statement that tells of how 
Martha cursed the sages, is however removed, thus making her 
an innocent, tragic victim of the destruction of Jerusalem, among 
many who are the theme of these verses in Lamentations Rabbah. 
There is no doubt that this tradition is unaware of the Babylon- 


24 This seems to be a misunderstanding of the original tradition by the edi- 
tor. In the Mishnah it says “nom and he married her,” while here, with a slight 
difference, the text has “noon and she went in.” 

25 On the change of name see chapter seven below. 

26 On a possible relationship between this story and the Babylonian one, see 
Cohen, “Martha,” 190. 
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ian stratum, in which Martha is presented as procuring her hus- 
band’s position with a bribe, nor that she was divinely punished 
for misusing her wealth. Even the similar theme found in the 
Palestinian Talmud is erased. We may thus suspect that it has 
retained the neutral attitude toward Martha evident in the tan- 
naitic stratum. Nevertheless this tradition adds little to the his- 
torical picture of the woman. 

My conclusions are these: the tannaitic sources preserved old 
traditions, featuring a wealthy widow—Martha. These traditions 
were not hostile to her. On the contrary a certain awe of her 
wealth and power is evident, perhaps suggesting that she was in 
some way associated with the Pharisees who preserved the tradi- 
tions about her. She may even have been their benefactress. When 
her redeeming features were forgotten, a hostile attitude toward 
her wealth developed in the Babylonian, and perhaps also in the 
Palestinian Talmud. The net result of this investigation for women 
studies runs as follows: Wealthy women were looked upon with 
scorn in amoraic circles. Martha bat Boethus, the ultimate wealthy 
widow of the Second Temple period became the prime example 
of the corrupting influence wealth had on women. This attitude 
may, nevertheless, reflect a situation where rich women were not 
uncommon and hatred, frustration and envy of them was chan- 
neled into this sort of attitude. But as regarding the historical 
Martha bat Boethus, she was probably quite close to the circles 
of Second Temple Pharisaic sages, who rather than despise her 
wealthy, admired it, probably because they benefited from it.?” 


B. The Geographic Principle: The Maidservant of Rabbi Judah the 
Patriarch 


In the search of the wise women of talmudic literature, the maid- 
servant of Rabbi (Judah the Patriarch) occupies a special place.” 
And indeed a woman of this description is mentioned three times 
in the Palestinian Talmud and no less than nine times in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. We shall now discuss the question of the relation- 


27 See my “Attraction of Women to Pharisaism,” 16-9. 

28 H., Zirndorf, Jewish Women, 193-204; S. Ben-Chorin, Mutter Mirjam: Maria in 
jüdischer Sicht (München 1982) 84; L. Swidler, Women in Judaism: The Status of 
Women in Formative Judaism (Metuchen NJ 1976) 106-10. 
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ship between these sources, and the development of the image of 
the woman from a simple literary character of a female slave to 
a complex one of a great sage. 

In the Palestinian Talmud a fantastic story is told about the maid- 
servant of Rabbi (27 5w cnnaw): 


Y. Berakhot 3:4, 6c 

There was the case (mwn) of one who wished to have sex (ppm?) 
with the maidservant of Rabbi. She said to him: If my mistress does 
not immerse (after her monthly period) neither do I (i.e. I am rit- 
ually unclean). He said to her: But are you not as a beast (i.e. not 
required to be ritually clean, since you are a slave)? She said to him: 
And have you not heard that (the punishment) for a person who 
has sex with a beast is that s/he is stoned to death, as it is written: 
“Whoever lies with a beast shall be put to death” (Exodus 22:19)? 


This is certainly a tale with a moral. It describes the predicament 
of the maidservant who is considered by all as a sex object, but 
in an ironic conversation between the would-be rapist and the 
slave, the author, who obviously identifies with the latter, permits 
her to display a legal and moral superiority. The man debases 
both the humanity of the slave by comparing her to a beast, and 
her womanhood, by implying that her body is not her own. The 
woman however, rather than act as a mere beast, the lowliest of 
creatures, answers as would a sage, who is only second to an 
angel.” This text certainly voices internal criticism of the rabbis 
on their own society and value system. 

The fact that the maidservant is Rabbi’s was a device employed 
by the author to bring the story home to his audience by sug- 
gesting that this sort of thing does not happen only in other parts 
of the world. It happened here, in our place. And it does not only 
happen in distant corners of society, it happens in the houses of 
the greatest and most esteemed sages. It does not imply actual 
historicity to the tale. 

One of the maidservants of the house of Rabbi (ma 5wa maw 
n) is mentioned in two parallel traditions found also in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud: 


2 Recently Satlow (Tasting the Dish, 99-100) suggested a legal interpretation to 
this text, claiming that the man assumed the maidservant need not be ritually 
clean since she is a gentile. I think such an interpretation far-fetched. The slave 
could easily be a Jewess, and see my jewish Women in Greco-Roman Palestine: An 
Inquiry into Image and Status (Tübingen 1995) 207-8. 
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Y. Megillah 2:2, 73a°° 

Said Rabbi Hagai: puvo and mnnon ... They said: Let us go to the 
members of Rabbi’s household (and find out what these words 
mean). They went to ask. A maidservant of the house of Rabbi came 
out and said to them: Enter in pairs. They said: Let his honor enter 
first, let his honor enter first. She saw them entering in groups. She 
said to them: Why are you entering pavo parvo? One of them was 
carrying purslane (grass) in his bowl and some of it fell out. She 
said to him: Rabbi, Rabbi, Rabbi, your mbn have been scattered. 
She (apparently the mistress of the house) said to her: Bring a suson. 
She brought a broom. 


This story tells of sages who come to Rabbi’s house to inquire 
about difficult, archaic Hebrew words from the Bible and learn 
them from one of the maidservants in the house of Rabbi. The 
purpose of the story is not to endow the woman with special 
knowledge which the sages lack, but rather to demonstrate that 
in the house of Rabbi everyone spoke good Hebrew, even the 
lowliest maidservant. Whether this woman is to be identified with 
the woman in the previous story is doubtful. After all, she is not 
referred to as the maidservant of Rabbi, just as one of them. Fur- 
thermore, we may even be able to discover an earlier stratum of 
this tale, which suggests that the maidservant’s Hebrew was not 
so exceptional. In Genesis Rabbah, which is usually considered con- 
temporary with the Palestinian Talmud, we read: 


Genesis Rabbah 79:7 

Rabbi Hiyya the Great and Rabbi Shimeon the son of Rabbi and 
Rabbi Shimeon ben Halafta forgot the meaning of some words and 
went to the market of Arabia to learn them there .... they heard one 
woman saying to another: Lend me (one) of your sons and I shall 
lend you my sorun (broom). 


The story continues with a large number of archaic words, like 
this one, which the rabbis learnt in Arabia, apparently because 
the Semitic Arabic (Nabatean) language of the rabbis’ neighbors 
retained many archaic forms that Hebrew had lost. For our pur- 
pose, of course, it is important to note the word suxon (broom) 
which the Arabian women use, and which Rabbi’s maidservant 
also knew. Thus, perhaps the story in the Palestinian Talmud sug- 
gests no more than that Rabbi’s maidservant was an Arab woman. 

Although no earlier stratum of the story about Rabbi’s maid 


30 Cf. Y. Sheviit 9:1, 38c and there without the end. 
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exists, we may speculate either that the other words that puzzled 
the rabbis were also still in use in the modern Arabic of the rab- 
bis’ days, or that the original, very plausible story was that the rab- 
bis were amazed to discover that a maidservant in Rabbi’s house, 
speaking in vernacular, understood a strange and indecipherable 
word from the Bible seson (broom). This gave rise to a legend 
about the woman’s exceptional knowledge of Hebrew, a legend 
which is presented in the Palestinian Talmud and greatly elabo- 
rated upon in the Babylonian, as we shall see presently. 

In the Babylonian Talmud this obscure maidservant of Rabbi 
(usually referred to as °29 °27 mn) has become a symbol of intel- 
ligence and loyalty, as well as a legal paradigm, whose actions serve 
as models for the sages to follow. In the first place, the Palestin- 
ian story of the Hebrew expertise of Rabbi’s maidservant is relat- 
ed three times in the Babylonian Talmud, and another archaic word 
(790%0) is interpreted by her: 


B. Rosh Hashanah 26b*! 

Our rabbis did not know the meaning of p70. They heard Rabbi’s 
maidservant, who saw the rabbis entering in groups say: Why do you 
enter pno parvo? Our rabbis did not know the meaning of mnoxdn. 
One day they heard Rabbi’s maidservant who observed that man 
who scattered purslane say to him: How long will you be scattering 
your mnn? Our rabbis did not know the meaning of “Yoho and 
she shall exalt you” (Proverbs 4:8). One day they heard Rabbi’s maid- 
servant, saying to a man who was ruffling his hair: How long will 
you be ovon your hair? Our rabbis did not know the meaning of “I 
will sweep it with the seson of destruction” (Isaiah 14:23). One day 
they heard Rabbi’s maidservant, say to her colleague: “pw (= bring 
in Aramaic) a xoson and sweep the house. 


This story, although similar to the Palestinian story, includes some 
important differences, which should probably all be accounted for 
in the Babylonian redaction. The important issue to note here is 
the reference to Rabbi’s maidservant as a specific woman, since 
her colleague, apparently another maidservant of lesser standing, 
is also mentioned, but not as “Rabbi’s maid-servant.” In addition, 
the maidservant, whose unique Hebrew was the point of the Pales- 
tinian original, actually converses with the other maidservant in 
Aramaic in the Babylonian recension, the original purpose of the 


31 Cf. B. Megillah 18a, and see also B. Nazir 3a. 
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story, which was to show that Hebrew was the spoken language in 
Rabbi’s house, being lost in the process. 

The Babylonian Talmud also cites two legal precedents for which 
Rabbi’s maidservant serves as a model. Interestingly, both tradi- 
tions are cited in Hebrew, in the name of Palestinian authorities, 
and using the Hebrew term mna, rather than the term more com- 
mon in Babylonia—Tarx. 


B. Moed Qatan 17a 

... Rabbi Samuel bar Nahmani stood on his feet and said: Regard- 
ing Rabbi’s maidservant, the sages took her decree of excommuni- 
cation seriously for three years, how much more so in the case of 
Judah our friend ... And what was (the case of) Rabbi’s maidservant? 
The maidservant of Rabbi saw a man beating his adult son. She said: 
Let that man be excommunicated, since he transgressed (the com- 
mandment) “You shall not ... put a stumbling block before the blind” 
(Leviticus 19:14), and it is taught (by the rabbis): “The blind” is an 
adult son. 


This episode is incorporated into a story which tells of a student 
of Rav Judah, in Babylonia, who was excommunicated by Rav 
Judah, who then died. The tribunal in Babylonia felt that they 
could not revoke a ban imposed by such great a sage as Rav Judah 
and sent the student to have his ban annulled in Palestine, at the 
court of the Nasi. On his arrival the sages wished to annul the 
ban, until Rabbi Samuel bar Nahmani made the statement cited 
above. The obvious intention of his statement was to juxtapose 
Rav Judah’s authoritative decision with that of Rabbi’s maid ser- 
vant—the greatest of judges versus the lowliest—and by the a-for- 
tiori principle give the former greater authority. However, even 
though Rabbi’s maidservant is portrayed here as the lowliest in 
the line of judges, her action is nevertheless that of a judge. 

Interestingly, the source for this story is undoubtedly the fol- 
lowing episode related in the Palestinian Talmud: 


Y. Moed Qatan 3:1, 81d 

A maidservant (nos) of Bar Pata was passing by a synagogue. She 
saw a teacher beating one child too much. She said to him: Let that 
man be excommunicated. He went and asked Rabbi Aha. (The Rab- 
bi) said to him: You should fear for your life, since it is said: He 
who does something inappropriately should be excommunicated. 


This story indeed tells of a decree of excommunication a maid- 
servant imposes on a man, and it is told so as to demonstrate that 
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when a person is in the wrong s/he should be corrected, even 
when this is done by the lowliest in society—a female slave, and 
the correction should be heeded. However, the tradition does not 
say that the rabbis abided by this ban for three years. In fact it 
does not say that the rabbis abided by this ban for even one day. 
It certainly does not suggest that the slave woman was Rabbi’s ser- 
vant. On the contrary, it explicitly states that she was the maid- 
servant of a certain Bar Pata. Interestingly, the reason for the 
excommunication imposed by the maidservant is also different. 
In the Palestinian Talmud, the man excommunicated is the school 
teacher. The Babylonian culprit is the father. The Palestinian sto- 
ry tells of a beating administered to a minor child, the Babylon- 
ian to an adult son. The alteration may suggest that in Babylonia 
a teacher who was beating a pupil, even severely, was considered 
within his rights. Not so a man beating another adult, even his 
own son. This may have to do with the legal standing of a minor 
in two different legal systems. Such an assumption, of course 
requires further investigation, which would lead us beyond the 
scope of this study. 

Note also, that in the Babylonian Talmud not only is Rabbi’s 
maidservant’s ban taken very seriously, making her into a person 
of some legal authority, but also in order to justify her legal action 
she cites a biblical verse and a rabbinic interpretation of the verse. 
Not many women are mentioned as citing Scripture in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud*? and except for this case, only Beruriah quotes rab- 
binic dicta. Thus Rabbi’s maidservant in this episode can only be 
compared to the learned Beruriah. 

And indeed, this story, as developed by the Babylonian Talmud 
is reminiscent of a Babylonian reference to Beruriah. In tractate 
Pesahim a Palestinian authority (Rabbi Yohanan, and cf. Samuel 
bar Nahman here) similarly upholds Beruriah as an example and 
a precedent. The story tells of Rabbi Simlai, who came to Rabbi 
Yohanan, asking to learn the Book of Genealogies in three 
months. Rabbi Yohanan, in his rage at this preposterous demand, 
makes the following statement: 

B. Pesahim 62b 


Rabbi Yohanan ... said: If Beruriah, the wife of Rabbi Meir and the 
daughter of Rabbi Hananiah b. Tradion learnt three hundred tra- 


32 And as shown in chapter six most of them are not Jewish. 
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ditions in a day from three hundred masters and even so did not 
fulfill her obligation in three years, how can you say in three months? 


Here the great Palestinian sage, Rabbi Yohanan, upholds the 
scholarship of Beruriah in order to demonstrate the absurdity of 
a demand a student makes on his teacher. The a-fortiori principle 
is again employed, but his time Beruriah is upheld as the ultimate 
scholar, while Rabbi Simlai, a Babylonian who resides in Lod, is 
the lowliest. Nevertheless, this is similar to Samuel bar Nahman’s 
example of Rabbi’s maidservant who was endowed with the excep- 
tional legal power of excommunication. In both cases the women 
is brought in order to demonstrate the a fortiori principle ad absur- 
dum. The Beruriah tradition, although assigned to the great Pales- 
tinian amora Rabbi Yohanan, can easily be shown to be Babylon- 
ian in origin. A parallel tradition is found in the Palestinian Talmud 
(Y. Pesahim 5:3, 32a-b) where we are told of the same absurd 
demand made by a student on his teacher, but Beruriah is not 
mentioned at all.’ Thus it appears that just as the Babylonian Tal- 
mud is itself responsible for portraying Beruriah as the ultimate 
scholar in one tradition, it also places extraordinary legal powers 
in the hands of Rabbi’s maidservant in another. 
The second legal tradition is less striking: 


B. Niddah 66b** 

Rabin said in the name of Rav Ada in the name of Rabbi Isaac: 
There was the case of Rabbi’s maidservant who immersed herself 
and came out with a bone between her teeth and Rabbi made her 
immerse a second time. 


The context of this tradition is a ruling by Rabbi Zeira about the 
procedure of ritual immersion, which this story confirms. It sug- 
gests that although Rabbi’s maidservant had immersed, and 
although she is not required to immerse her mouth in particular, 
the bone found it renders the immersion invalid and she must 
do it again, in accordance with Rabbi Zeira’s ruling. In order to 
substantiate a ruling of a Babylonian (Zeira), a story is brought 
by a Babylonian scholar (Rabin b. Ada) citing another Babylon- 
ian amora, albeit one who had spent time in Palestine (Rabbi 
Isaac). The story, however, is about an event that took place in 
Palestine and its characters are none other than Rabbi himself 


33 And see Goodblatt, “Beruriah,” 70-1. 
34 Cf. B. Qiddushin 25a. 
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and, significantly, his maidservant. I would suspect that the story 
is a Babylonian invention. In order to lend authority to a Baby- 
lonian ruling, early Palestinian precedence is sought. And who 
could give better credence than Rabbi Judah the Patriarch him- 
self. Interestingly, when the Babylonian Talmud associates Rabbi 
with a woman, it is not his wife, but his maidservant, as we shall 
also see in the following traditions. It is interesting that the story 
mentions the slave’s immersion. Perhaps it suggests that its author 
was in some way familiar with the tradition found in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud about the answer Rabbi’s maidservant gave to the man 
who wanted to have sex with her, since in that story too, the 
immersion of Rabbi’s maidservant is the topic. The Babylonian 
story, however, does not imply such an acquaintance. What it does 
show is that, again, the Babylonians find Rabbi’s maidservant a 
useful precedent. 

Rabbi’s maidservant is mentioned in three more traditions in 
the Babylonian Talmud. In the first one her vitality in extreme old 
age is demonstrated: 


B. Shabbat 152a 

... and had not Barzilai the Gileadite said to David: “I am this day 
eighty years old ... Can your servant taste what he eats?” (2 Samuel 
19:35) This means that the lips of old folk become tattered ... Said 
Rav: Barzilai the Gileadite was a liar, as there was this maidservant 
in the house of Rabbi who was ninety two years old and she could 
(still) taste of the dishes. 


In this tradition, the discussion is on an interpretation of a bib- 
lical verse. The verse is from the Book of Samuel and tells of a 
conversation between King David and Barzilai the Gileadite, who 
claims that he is too old to appreciate the taste of food. Rav, how- 
ever, who disagrees with the suggestion that in old age one loses 
ones taste, tells of Rabbi’s maidservant, who was very old and had 
retained her sense of taste admirably. This tradition is assigned 
to Rav, a Babylonian and a contemporary of Rabbi. Can we assume 
that he is transmitting an authentic Palestinian tradition? Perhaps, 
but more likely, this is another example of Rabbi’s maidservant 
becoming a model for the sages. 

Another tradition tells of the extreme love and loyalty of Rab- 
bi’s maidservant to her master. The story relates the circumstances 
that led to Rabbi’s death. Rabbi was lying in great agony on his 
death bed, while all the sages prayed that his soul may not depart: 
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B. Ketubbot 104a 

Rabbi’s maidservant went up to the roof. She said: Those on high 
(@my») want Rabbi and those below (wnn) want Rabbi. May those 
below defeat those on high. But when she saw how often he went 
to relieve himself and removed his phylacteries and put them on 
and suffered, she said: May those on high defeat those below. The 
rabbis did not cease to pray for mercy. She took a jar and threw it 
off the roof. They became silent and Rabbi died. 


Rabbi’s maidservant is the only woman mentioned at Rabbi’s 
death. Neither his wife nor his daughters are mentioned, although 
the former was certainly alive at the time, as the same sugya in 
the Babylonian Talmud suggests (B. Ketubbot 103a). In addition, she 
is the only person present at the scene of his death who takes 
into account Rabbi’s suffering. Instead of voicing a thoroughly 
egotistical prayer like that of the rabbis, she acts in order to enable 
him to end his life in dignity. Once again, the maidservant is made 
into a paradigm. Once again her presence here is unique to the 
Babylonian Talmud. The parallel story of Rabbi’s death in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud (Y. Ketubbot 12:3, 34d-35b) makes no mention of a 
maidservant. 
However, it is the last tradition in the Babylonian Talmud which 

makes Rabbi’s maidservant into a real sage: 

B. Eruvin 53b 

When Rabbi’s maidservant engaged in wisdom speech (man yw), 

she would say: The ladle has hit the jar, (i.e. there is no more wine) 

let the eagles soar to-their nests (i.e. let the students return home). 

And when she wanted them to stay she would say to them: The lid 

shall be removed from her friend (i.e. let us open another jar) and 

the ladle shall float in the jar like a ship on the sea. 


This tradition suggests that Rabbi’s maidservant not only knew 
idiomatic and archaic Hebrew, but could also speak, like real 
sages, in riddles, parables and poetry. However, not surprisingly, 
this tradition is so far removed from the Palestinian original about 
Rabbis’ maidservants expertise in Hebrew that these poetic sen- 
tences assigned to the woman are not in Hebrew, but in Arama- 
ic, probably pointing to the authors of this tradition—the Baby- 
lonian rabbis. That the rabbis were bent on presenting Rabbi’s 
maidservant as a real scholar is further indicated by the greater 
context of the story. It is preceded by stories about the correct 
language of Judaeans as opposed to the corrupt vernacular of 
Galileans and followed by a tradition about Rabbi Yose ben Asian 
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who is also reputed for conversing in wisdom speech (maan yw). 
This is then followed by several stories of learned women: An 
innkeeper who taught Rabbi Joshua b. Hananiah halakhah, a 
young girl who taught him wisdom and two stories about Beruri- 
ah; one in which she rebukes R. Yose the Galilean? and another 
in which she rebukes a student for learning in silence. Clearly this 
context indicates that the Babylonian rabbis considered Rabbi’s 
maidservant as these women’s equal.*® 

In conclusion, we see again that an insignificant episode in the 
Palestinian tradition becomes a fully developed story in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. The maidservant of Rabbi in the Palestinian Talmud 
is portrayed as having spoken high Hebrew, as was fitting of any 
person in the house of Rabbi. However, if Rabbi’s maidservant in 
the Palestinian Talmud is a historical figure at all, we have seen 
that the basis of this story may be the fact that she was an Ara- 
bian (Nabatean) maidservant, whose Semitic language had pre- 
served forms which Hebrew had lost. In the Babylonian Talmud, 
however, Rabbi’s maidservant was blown up into an outstanding 
example of wisdom and loyalty. Rightly one should inquire what 
is the significance of the Babylonians blowing a woman’s role in 
their stories out of all proportions, and not just a woman, but a 
maidservant. I think it would be very rash to conclude from this 
that the Babylonians thought a maidservants position should be 
more exalted than it is, or that they were just telling a true sto- 
ry. I suspect that the stories are told in order to demonstrate the 
greatness of Rabbi. Even his lowliest maidservant was far superior 
to the average person in the streets of Babylonia. And a female 
maidservant is certainly the lowliest on the human scale. Male Jew- 
ish scholars head this ladder, and at their head stands Rabbi. Infe- 
rior to them are other Jews, then Jewish women, then gentiles (or 
vice versa) etc. At the bottom of the ladder stands the slave and 
inferior even to him is the maidservant. I would say that all these 
stories come to demonstrate a famous rabbinic saying: “Said Rab- 
bi, said Rabba b. Zimuna: If the ancients are like the sons of 
angels, we are like the sons of humans, (but) if the ancients are 
like the sons of humans, we are like asses, and not like the ass of 


35 See above, chapter one. 
36 On Babylonian chains of stories see chapter four. 
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Hanina b. Dosa or Pinhas b. Yair, but as other asses” (B. Shabbat 
112b). 


Excursus: The Geographical Criterion and the Story of Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife 


Can the criteria discussed in this chapter apply to the study of 
Rabbi Aqiva’s wife? Since, as mentioned in the previous chapter, 
I think that Avot de-Rabbi Nathan is a late composition, the story 
of Rabbi Agqiva’s wife is not mentioned in any tannaitic compila- 
tion. Thus the tannaitic-amoraic distinction suggested above can- 
not be employed in this context. However, some form of this tale 
is found in both Palestinian and Babylonian sources, and thus the 
second, geographic criterion may be useful. 
The Palestinian Talmud states that: 


Y. Shabbat 6:1, 7d 
It was told of Rabbi Agiva that he made a City of Gold (i.e. an expen- 
sive headdress) for his wife. 


The Talmud then goes on to tell of the envy of Rabban Gamaliel’s 
wife and the sacrifices Rabbi Aqiva’s wife had made in order to 
enable her husband to study. The context of this tradition in the 
Palestinian Talmud is of great interest. It comes as a commentary 
on the mishnaic dictum: 


M. Shabbat 6:1 

What may a woman (wear and) go out with (on a Sabbath) and with 
what may she not (go out with)? She may not go out with threads 
of wool or linen or ribbons on her head ... and not in a City of 
Gold ... and not in earrings or nose rings or finger rings with no 
seal .... 


This tradition is part of the tractate which regulates a Jew’s behav- 
ior on the Sabbath. In particular it deals with the issue of what 
constitutes a burden, which may not be carried on that day. Thus, 
the City of Gold mentioned as a present given by Rabbi Aqiva to 
his wife in the Palestinian Talmud is one among many item which 
a woman is forbidden to adorn on the Sabbath. 

In the same context this very item is mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud: 


B. Shabbat 59a-b 

“And not in a City of Gold.” What is a City of Gold? Said Rabbah 
bar bar Hannah in the name of Rabbi Yohanan: A Jerusalem of 
Gold, like that made by Rabbi Aqiva for his wife. 
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The headdress Rabbi Aqiva made for his wife is mentioned here 
far removed from the two versions of the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s 
rise to fame with the help of his wife (B. Ketubbot 62b-63a; B. 
Nedarim 50a). It serves to identify the City of Gold mentioned in 
the Mishnah. The transmitters of this tradition are also important. 
They are two early amoraim, who flourished directly after the Mish- 
nah was compiled. One of them—Rabbi Yohanan—was a Pales- 
tinian, and the other—Rabbah bar bar Hannah—a Babylonian, 
who cultivated strong ties with Palestine and resided there for an 
extended period of time. Assuming the accuracy of attributions 
of traditions in the Babylonian Talmud at least to Babylonian sages, 
we can date this tradition back to the time of compilation of the 
Mishnah, a mere two generations after Rabbi Aqiva’s time. Fur- 
thermore, the Palestinian provenance of the tradition can be 
assumed, on the basis on its citation in the Palestinian Talmud. 
Thus, the fact that Rabbi Aqiva made a City of Gold for his wife 
seems to form the earliest stratum of the Rabbi Aqiva and wife 
story. It was later incorporated into the story of the sale of this 
woman’s hair to support her husband in the Palestinian version 
of the story; as a distant promise in the B. Nedarim version of the 
Rabbi Aqiva and wife Babylonian story; and also as an afterthought 
in the Aqiva-and-wife story in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan. This indicates 
that the tradition was well known and could hardly be suppressed. 
Since this is the earliest stratum of the story, since it can be dated 
to a very early period and assigned a Palestinian provenance, and 
since this incidental detail serves no specific purpose in the sto- 
ries of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife (on the contrary its lavishness contra- 
dicts the poverty theme current in them), it may well be a his- 
torical detail. In other words, Rabbi Aqiva probably did present 
his wife with a memorable headdress. 


C. Family Relationships in the Babylonian Talmud 


While scrutiny of sources described in this chapter is useful in the 
study of history in rabbinic literature in general, one specific 
aspect of it is unique to the study of women. As mentioned in the 
introduction, this aspect was pointed out by earlier scholars. In 
1971 Shmuel Safrai published an article in which he demonstrated 
that the Babylonian Talmud is particularly fond of creating ficti- 
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tious family ties between fellow sages or between sages and well- 
connected persons of their day.°” Safrai was interested in the rela- 
tionships which were thus created between the sages: “While the 
Palestinian Talmud only notes similarities of outlook and ideas of 
the veneration and affection of the Sages for one another, the 
Babylonian Talmud discovers them to be related by blood.”38 

However, Safrai failed to notice that these relationships were 
cemented through women who became wives or sisters or daugh- 
ters of the important persons. A man like Resh Lagish is not pre- 
sented as Rabbi Yohanan’s brother; he is related to him through 
marriage to Rabbi Yohanan’s sister (B. Bava Metzia 84a). Thus 
Safrai’s criterion is of direct relevance to women’s history. If we 
examine which women the Babylonian Talmud bonds into rela- 
tionships, a very interesting picture emerges. Let us take Queen 
Shelamzion, for example. Safrai showed that only in the Babylon- 
ian Talmud is the queen mentioned as the sister of the Pharisaic 
sage Shimeon b. Shetah (B. Berakhot 48a; cf. Y. Berakhot 7:2, 11b; 
Y. Nazir 5:5, 54b; Genesis Rabbah 91:3). This connection has noth- 
ing to do with bonding together two sages of a similar outlook 
and mutual affection. Historically, Shelamzion-Alexandra was the 
wife of King Yannai, who, according to the Babylonian Talmud, was 
the ultimate wicked king. But she was also a queen in her own 
right, who opposed the political decisions of her husband (Jose- 
phus, War 1.110-1). Tannaitic sources describe her as the ideal 
ruler (Sifra Behugotai 1:1; Sifre Deuteronomy 42). This status, of an 
independent, assertive woman, who achieved greatness in her own 
right, over and against her male relatives, does not suit the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. Thus it makes her royal position, and positive polit- 
ical outlook the result of her family connection with the leading 
sage of the day, Shimeon ben Shetah. This pattern, I suggest, can 
be shown to fit most examples of this sort found in the Babylon- 
ian Talmud. 

Let me begin with Beruriah. Goodblatt, when attempting to fur- 
nish the eminent Beruriah with a reliable biography, discarded 
her family relationships both with her alleged father, the sage Rab- 
bi Hananiah ben Tradion and her alleged husband, the famous 
Rabbi Meir, as fanciful inventions of the Babylonian Talmud.*® 


37 Safrai, “Tales of the Sages,” 229-32. 
38 Thid., 229. 
39 Goodblatt, “Beruriah,” 68-85. 
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Goodblatt managed to deconstruct the family ties of Beruriah by 
showing that although an anonymous daughter of Hananiah ben 
Tradion is mentioned in tannaitic sources (T. Kelim Bava Qama 
4:17; Sifre Deuteronomy 307), she is not identified there as Beruri- 
ah; and conversely, although Beruriah is mentioned in the same 
source (T. Kelim Bava Meizia 1:6), she is not identified as anyone’s 
daughter. Further, he showed that Rabbi Meir is never mentioned 
as Beruriah’s husband in the tannaitic, Palestinian sources, and 
the Palestinian Talmud actually mentions a different father-in-law 
for him—a certain Ziroz (Y. Demai 2:1, 22c). This Ziroz is also 
mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud, in the same context (B. Shab- 
bat 147a), but his identity and authority are disputed by the rab- 
bis there. Goodblatt was unable to come up with an explanation 
for this Babylonian invention, and thus the results of his work 
were on the whole ignored by feminist scholars who came after 
him. Nevertheless, it appears that here again the same force is at 
work. An independent, assertive woman, whose halakhic rulings 
are accepted and praised by rabbis, was unacceptable to the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. She had to be tamed. This was done by making 
her a dutiful sage’s daughter (Hananiah. ben Tradion was chosen 
because of the other, nameless woman, his daughter, who is men- 
tioned in similar circumstances) and the docile wife of another 
sage. Thus, her importance is not compromised, only subordi- 
nated to men of the rabbis own circle. 

This being so, we are faced with the unhappy situation, in which 
much of the biographical data available to us about talmudic 
women turns out to be fictitious. Nevertheless, this criterion is of 
primary importance, because it places talmudic women in a more 
precise historical perspective, and can sometimes help reconstruct 
more reliable biographies for them; while solving other contra- 
dictions found in the sources. 

On the model of both Safrai and Goodblatt, I will demonstrate 
now how this criterion is useful in the construction of the life of 
another important talmudic woman. 


1. Imma Shalom 


Imma Shalom of the Babylonian Talmud is universally recognized 
as the wife of Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and the sister of his 
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contemporary and sometime opponent, Rabban Gamaliel. The 
Imma Shalom traditions have never been scrutinized by serious 
scholars.* But she has always been presented in popular antholo- 
gies on Jewish women, both before Goodblatt’s article and after, 
in support of a claim made in relation to Beruriah: Beruriah was 
not the only outstanding Jewish woman scholar. Imma Shalom, 
her senior, though perhaps not as accomplished, was, neverthe- 
less, almost as compelling.*! In order to do this, scholars have 
even taken passages referring to Rabban Gamaliel’s daughter as 
authentic Imma Shalom traditions (B. Yevamot 90b-91a; B. San- 
hedrin 39a),** though, if anything, Imma Shalom should be con- 
sidered Rabban Gamaliel’s sister. Thus, modern scholars have 
erred in their efforts to harmonize the sources. One author has 
even claimed Imma Shalom’s provocative academic achievements 
as the sole reason for her husband, Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus’ 
negative attitude toward women’s study of Torah.*® 

Imma Shalom is mentioned by name in four traditions. Three 
of them appear only in the Babylonian Talmud (B. Shabbat 116a-b; 
B. Nedarim 20a-b; B. Bava Metzia 59b). One tradition is tannaitic 
(Sifra Shemini, Mekhilta de-Miluim 32-33) although it has parallels 
in the Palestinian amoraic literature (Y. Sheviit 6:1, 36c; Y. Gittin 
1:2, 43c; Leviticus Rabbah 20:6) and in the Babylonian Talmud (B. 
Eruvin 63a).** In order to establish the historical reliability of the 


40 For example, a scholarly book about Rabbi Eliezer, (Y. D. Gilat, R. Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus: A Scholar Outcast [Ramat Gan 1984]), mentions Imma Shalom only 
in passing and takes it for granted that her biographical credentials are trust- 
worthy (417; 428, n. 27 and particularly 484, n. 62). J. Neusner, in his Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus: The Tradition and the Man (Leiden 1973) mentions Imma Shalom only 
in quoted traditions. 

41 Kayserling, Die jüdischen Frauen, 124; Sondra Henry, Emily Taitz, Written out 
of History: Our Jewish Foremothers (Fresh Meadows NY 1983) 47. J. Elbaum “Images 
of Women in the Aggadah: A Model for Emulation,” Hagut: The Woman in Jewish 
Sources (Jerusalem 1983) 26, mentions Beruriah together with Imma Shalom and 
Rachel, Aqiva’s wife as exemplary women. One writer, L. Swidler, however, 
attempted the opposite. He claimed that, as opposed to Beruriah, who had 
achieved scholarly greatness, Imma Shalom had not and is proof only of Beru- 
riah’s uniqueness. See Swidler, Women in Judaism, 104. 

42 Zirndorf, Jewish Women, 142-4; S. Mendelsohn, “Imma Shalom,” The Jewish 
Encyclopedia vol. 6 (London 1904) 562; Swidler, ibid., 410; Henry and Taitz, ibid., 
52-3, although the latter acknowledge the fact that the speaker is not Imma 
Shalom. 

43 SY. Hurwitz, “Rabbi Eliezer ben Horkanos and Women’s Education,” Hasha- 
har 11 (1883) 437-41 [Hebrew]. 

44 And see above, chapter one. 
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Babylonian traditions, I shall first analyze the information found 
in tannaitic sources. 

In the Sifra, the Imma Shalom tradition is found in the chap- 
ter discussing Leviticus 10, where the sons of Aaron the Priest die 
while sacrificing in the Sanctuary contrary to God’s will. The sages 
wonder why the sons of Aaron had to die, and a contemporary 
story illustrates one suggestion: 


Sifra Shemini Mekhilta de-Miluim 33 

It happened concerning a certain student who taught in the pres- 
ence of Rabbi Eliezer. (Rabbi Eliezer) commented to his wife Imma 
Shalom: I wonder if (the student) will survive the week. And he did 
not survive the week (i.e. he died within the week). 


This is the only tannaitic (and the only Palestinian) tradition men- 
tioning Imma Shalom by name. What can be gleaned from this 
earliest stratum about her character? It is obvious that Imma 
Shalom was the name of Rabbi Eliezer’s wife. The woman is total- 
ly passive in the story, although it is to her that Rabbi Eliezer com- 
ments about the fate of his student, perhaps reflecting a certain 
degree of intimacy between them. 

Rabbi Eliezer’s wife is further mentioned though not by name, 
in tannaitic literature. In the Tosefta we read: 

T. Niddah 6:8% 


All (pubescent girls) who are (to be) inspected are inspected only 
by women. Thus did Rabbi Eliezer instruct his wife. 


According to Jewish law, it is important to inspect young girls’ 
bodily development, before they may be married. This source 
relates how Rabbi Eliezer used his wife’s services in a halakhic con- 
text—determination whether girls had reached puberty. This sug- 
gests that since the issue was a delicate one that would have 
required intimacy between a scholar and a young woman, the 
intermediary services of a learned woman were necessary. Rabbi 
Eliezer, of all sages, is described as employing his wife in such a 
task. The wife is, however, not said to be related to any other 
family or sage. 


45 Cf. B. Niddah 48b. 
4 In the Palestinian Talmud another story about Rabbi Eliezer’s wife is found: 


Y. Yevamot 13:2, 13c (cf. Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A chapter 16) 
Said Rabbi Abbahu: There is a story that the wife (nes) of Rabbi Eliezer 
insisted that he marry his sister’s daughter. He said to the girl: My daugh- 
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Except in a parallel to the above-cited tannaitic tradition (B. 
Eruvin 63a), Imma Shalom is mentioned three more times in the 
Babylonian Talmud. Of the three traditions, one is related in 
Hebrew (B. Nedarim 20a-b) and the other two in Aramaic (B. Shab- 
bat 116a-b; B. Bava Metzia 59b). I shall begin by examining the 
Hebrew tradition, whose language may serve as an indicator of an 
older, tannaitic stratum. 


B. Nedarim 20a-b 

They asked Imma Shalom: How is it that your sons are so exceed- 
ingly handsome? She said to them: He does not make love to me 
(literally converse ~aon) at the beginning of the night nor at the 
end of the night, and when he does, he uncovers one portion and 
covers another and appears as though possessed by a demon. And 
I asked what is the reason (for this behavior)? And he said to me: 
So that I do not lay my eyes on another woman and (the other 
woman’s husband’s) sons be found to be bastards. 


This source may be tannaitic in origin. It is written in Hebrew and 
in no way contradicts the evidence in the previous traditions, 
although Imma Shalom does appear more outspoken, and thus 
less nondescript than in the tannaitic source(s). The name of 
Imma Shalom’s husband is not mentioned in the source. For all 
we know, the tradent may not even have known that she was Rab- 
bi Eliezer’s wife.*” 

New evidence regarding Imma Shalom’s biography first appears 


ter, go get yourself married, go get yourself married, until she said to him: 
I am your slave, fit only to wash the feet of your slaves. Even though he mar- 
ried her, he did not consummate with her until she produced two pubic 
hairs. 


The text as I have presented it is taken from the Leiden Ms. The printed Venice 
edition has “the mother” (jas) of Rabbi Eliezer, perhaps because a later copyist 
could not imagine a wife urging her husband to practice polygyny. However, per- 
haps the two versions hark back at a common Vorlage, which mentioned Imma 
Shalom by name. The original text may have read ‘w sos which is short for 
Imma Shalom, but could also be interpreted as “his mother.” Thus one copyist 
understood her to be Rabbi Eliezer’s wife, while the other assumed this refers to 
his mother. In any case, since there is no manuscript witness for this recon- 
struction, it remains purely tentative. 

47 And contra Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 110, who, when quoting the text, actually 
inserts this fact into it, without indication that the addition is his. Nevertheless, 
at the risk of also being called a harmonist, I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud (B. Berakhot 3a), Rabbi Eliezer himself 
recommends sexual intercourse between husband and wife in the middle of the 
night, as described here by Imma Shalom. For more on this source see chapter 
four. 
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in the two Aramaic traditions of the Babylonian Talmud. Both tra- 
ditions begin by stating that Imma Shalom, the wife of Rabbi Eliez- 
er, was Rabban Gamaliel’s sister. I would guess that here too the 
Babylonian Talmud is creating a fictitious family relationship with. 
which to bind important sages one with the other, as I shall 
demonstrate. 

Only in B. Bava Metzia does the dual family relationship of 
Imma Shalom play an integral part in the tradition. The story is 
an Aramaic epilogue to the Hebrew (tannaitic?) narration of the 
ban imposed by Rabban Gamaliel and the academy at Yavneh on 
Rabbi Eliezer. The story is a famous one. Rabbi Eliezer constitut- 
ed a standing opposition for the Patriarch, Rabban Gamaliel. The 
latter had the former excommunicated, and the ban was upheld 
by the academy, even though Rabbi Eliezer could prove his point 
of view with the help of divine intervention. Rabbi Eliezer’s rage 
at this was so great that even the waves of the ocean came to his 
assistance and threatened to drown Rabban Gamaliel. This dan- 
ger was also averted. But then the story goes on to tell the fol- 
lowing epilogue: 

B. Bava Metzia 59b 

Imma Shalom, Rabbi Eliezer’s wife, was Rabban Gamaliel’s sister. 
From the time of this incident onward she did not permit (Rabbi 
Eliezer) to fall upon his face (in prayer). Now a certain day ... a 
poor man came and stood at the door and she took out some bread 
to him.*8 (On her return) she found (Rabbi Eliezer) fallen on his 
face. She said to him: Arise, you have slain my brother. Meanwhile 
an announcement came from the House of Rabban Gamaliel that 
he died. (Rabbi Eliezer) questioned her: How did you know it? (She 
answered:) I have this tradition from my father’s house, all gates are 
locked except the gates of wounded feeling. 


This story is about Rabbi Eliezer’s appeal to heaven to be his judge 
in his disagreement with Rabban Gamaliel. But Imma Shalom 
forbids him to pray, since she fears rightly that if Rabbi Eliezer’s 
grievances reach heaven, her brother would perish. This epilo- 
gue has a distinct legendary quality. It is absent in the parallel 
tradition relating the imposition of the ban on Rabbi Eliezer, 
in the Palestinian Talmud (Y. Moed Qatan 3:1, 81c-d). Imma 
Shalom’s attitude to her husband in this tradition is patronizing 


48 Note a women engaged in charity. On this see below, chapter six. 
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and hostile, and this is another element not found elsewhere.*? 

The tradition in B. Shabbat also begins by stating Imma Shalom’s 
dual family ties, but her marriage to Rabbi Eliezer is totally irrel- 
evant to the story here. 


B. Shabbat 116a-b 

Imma Shalom, the wife of Rabbi Eliezer was Rabban Gamaliel’s sis- 
ter. There was once a philosopher (s=10175) in their neighborhood, 
who gained a name for himself for refusing to accept bribes. They 
came to mock him. She brought him a golden lamp and presented 
herself before him. She said: I inherited property in the house of 
the Nasi. (The philosopher) said to them: divide it. (Rabban Gama- 
liel) said to him: It is written for us: “Where there is a son, a daugh- 
ter shall not inherit.” (The philosopher) said to him: Since the day 
you were exiled from your land the Law of Moses has been with- 
drawn and another book has been introduced in which it is written: 
“A son and a daughter shall inherit equally.” Next day (Rabban 
Gamaliel) brought him a Libyan ass. (The philosopher) said to 
them: I have cast my eyes to the end of the book and it is written 
there “I have not come to add to the Law of Moses” (cf. Matthew 
5:17). And it is written there: “Where there is a son a daughter shall 
not inherit.” (Imma Shalom) said to him: Your wisdom shines like 
a lamp. (Rabban Gamaliel) said to him: “An ass came and kicked 
the lamp.” 


The Philosopher in the story is evidently a Christian, as his ref- 
erence to and almost exact quotation of the New Testament indi- 
cates. The role of Rabban Gamaliel and his sister in this story is 
twofold: discrediting the integrity of the judge and discrediting 
Christianity. 

Three literary stages can be discerned in this tradition. The ear- 
liest is a story of a corrupt judge who rules against a woman in 
distress, due to the greater wealth of her adversary. This story is 
constructed around the final pessimistic saying of a poor woman 
describing her predicament. Imma Shalom and Rabban Gama- 
liel’s identities are irrelevant to the content of this narration. 

“An ass has upset the lamp” was in fact an independent saying, 
in no way connected with this story. It appears in other contexts 


49 It may imply an assumption by the rabbis of Babylonia that a woman is tra- 
ditionally more loyal to her father’s household than to her husband’s. This may 
be an Eastern sentiment, as demonstrated by Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg, “Exit 
Atosa: Images of Women in Greek Historiography on Persia,” in Images of Women 
in Antiquity. Averil Cameron, Amélie Kuhrt, eds. (Detroit 1985) 20-33. 
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in the Palestinian tradition, as for example in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud: 


Y. Yoma 1:1, 38c5° 

“The years of the wicked will be short” (Proverbs 10:27). This refers 
to (priests) who served in the Second Temple. There was the case 
of one who sent with his son two weights of silver with leveling-rods 
of silver. And another came and sent with his son two weights of 
gold with leveling-rods of gold. They said: “The colt has upset the 
lamp.” 


This tradition, which is intended to discredit the moral value of 
the priests who served in the Second Temple, shares with the tra- 
dition of Rabban Gamaliel and Imma Shalom the theme of a heav- 
ier bribe outbidding a smaller one, perhaps hinting that this 
expression was originally connected in one way or another to the 
issue of bribes. 

However, for later generations, as for us, the connection 
between a colt, a lamp and bribery is lost, and so another story 
was created, which better illustrates the figurative language of the 
expression.®! This story, in an anonymous form, appears in a lat- 
er Palestinian tradition: 


Pesigta de-Rav Kahana Eikha 9 

It is told of a woman who presented the judge with a silver lamp 
(as a bribe). Her adversary went and presented him with a golden 
colt. Next day she came and discovered that the verdict had gone 
against her. Said she to (the judge): My lord, may my innocence 
shine before you like that silver lamp. Said he to her: What can I 
do for you? “The colt came and upset the lamp.” 


Here the bribes (silver lamp, colt) fit the anecdote. Though all 
the characters in this narrative are anonymous, it is obvious that 
this story serves as the basis of the Babylonian Talmud’s narrative. 

The second stage of this story’s development is the introduc- 


50 Cf. Leviticus Rabbah 21:9. 

51 For a similar literary interpretation of New Testament stories, see R. Bult- 
mann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (New York 1963) 61-9; Further on this 
phenomenon in rabbinic literature, see H.A. Fischel, “Story and History: Obser- 
vations on Greco-Roman Rhetoric and Pharisaism,” in American Oriental Society 
Middle West Branch, Semi-Centennial Volume = Asian Studies Research Institute Orien- 
tal Series 8. D. Sinor, ed. (Bloomington ID 1969) 72. For an observation of the 
usefulness of a reverse approach in women studies of the New Testament, see 
Elisabeth Schissler-Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction 
of Christian Origins (New York 1983) 152. 
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tion of an anti-Christian element.®? Instead of a lawsuit without 
relevance to the story, the issue under discussion is inheritance 
by daughters. According to Jewish law, daughters did not inherit 
from their fathers,’ but among neighboring peoples the Jews met 
cultures where women could inherit.*4 Christianity had to decide 
which of these rules it would adopt. Obviously, the compiler who 
introduced the anti-Christian element into the story was not of 
the opinion that Jewish law was just with regard to the inheritance 
of daughters, since he puts the original pessimistic expression of 
the injured party with which the story concludes, in the mouth 
of the woman. It is more probable that a strong anti-Christian 
polemic would have been composed in Palestine, where Christians 
were a real problem for Jews, than in Babylonia, where they con- 
stituted only an academic question. At that stage too, the identi- 
ties of Imma Shalom and Rabban Gamaliel were superfluous. Any 
brother and sister could have achieved the goal of discrediting 
the new dicta of Christianity. However, there is no Palestinian or 
other evidence for such a stage in the tradition’s development, 
and it can only be gleaned from the next stage, available in the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

In the last (Babylonian) stage a note of irony is introduced. 
The siblings are not real rivals. The sister accepts and reveres the 
Jewish law. She is only party to a practical joke played on the 
Christian judge. Although the frame of the two previous stages is 
maintained, their point is almost totally lost. The story is no longer 
a narrative of a poor woman’s predicament in face of a corrupt 
judge, nor the question of the injustice in the Jewish law of the 
daughter’s inheritance. Discrediting Christianity is now the sole 
aim of the story. However, even for this purpose, the identity of 
the adversaries is not vital to the story. I, therefore, conclude that, 
here as in other places, the Babylonian Talmud has given a his- 
torical identity to the characters in order to make the story more 
gossipy and entertaining. The opening verse of this version— 
Imma Shalom, the wife of Rabbi Eliezer was the sister of Rabban 


52 On a possible connection between the original expression and Christianity, 
see B.L. Visotzky, “Overturning the Lamp,” Journal of Jewish Studies 38 (1987) 72- 
80. 

53 Numbers 27:1-11. And see further on this issue, below chapter three. 

54 See particularly Roman law Sarah B. Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives and 
Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (New York 1975) 161-3. 
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Gamaliel—seems to have been lifted whole for this purpose out 
of the B. Bava Meizia tradition. 

To sum up, Imma Shalom is described in the tannaitic sources 
as Rabbi Eliezer’s wife but in the Babylonian Talmud Imma Shalom 
becomes also Rabban Gamaliel’s sister. The Babylonian Talmud has 
once again created an imaginary family relationship between two 
important contemporary sages. Thus Rabbi Eliezer becomes relat- 
ed to Rabban Gamaliel and Imma Shalom, whose husband was 
excommunicated, is saved by being incorporated into the pro- 
tective family of the Nasi. Even if not a great sage in her own 
right, or an independent queen, women who are mentioned by 
name should have families to protect them. If they can also 
cement family relations between sages in the process, so much 
the better. 


Excursus: The Family Relationship Criterion and Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife 


Two difficulties in the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife in the Babylon- 
ian Talmud which have troubled scholars greatly, can be resolved 
and removed with the help of the family relationship criterion. 


i. Scholars have often shown that from a chronological point of 
view Rabbi Aqiva’s wife could not have been the daughter of Kal- 
ba Savua, the Croesus of the last days of Jerusalem. Who was this 
Kalba Savua, and why did the Babylonian Talmud choose to create 
a family relationship between him and Rabbi Aqiva. In tradition- 
al biographies of the man, one finds a relatively negative attitude 
toward him—he was very rich, but bad.>> However, I think the 
only place where his badness is ever manifested is exactly the sto- 
ry of Rabbi Aqiva and his daughter. Excluding this romantic sto- 
ry, all other references to Kalba Savua are neutral, and sometimes, 
indeed, positive. 

Apart from the Babylonian Talmud, Kalba Savua is mentioned 
once in the Palestinian Talmud, in a late and unreliable genealog- 
ical list, which connects important persons of Pharisaic and rab- 
binic circles with various personages from the Hebrew Bible, most- 
ly on the basis of etymology. Thus, Kalba Savua is said to be 
descended from Caleb (Y. Taanit 4:2, 68a; Genesis Rabbah 98:8). 


55 E.g. A. Hyman, Biographies of the Rabbis vol. 1 (London 1910) 274 [Hebrew]. 
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Although this tradition is not reliable, the mention of Kalba Savua 
in the same list with Rabbi Nehemiah, Rabbi Hiyya the Great and 
Rabbi Judah the Patriarch himself shows the reverence with which 
he was held in rabbinic circles. 

Kalba Savua is further mentioned in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, both 
in version A (chapter 6) and in version B (chapter 13. Cf. Gene- 
sis Rabbah 41:1) as one of the great men of Jerusalem who would 
frequent Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s academy, and was present 
there when Rabbi Eliezer made his debut as a great sage. Kalba 
Savua’s attendance at the great sage’s academy certainly shows him 
to have been a man of some understanding. Although this story 
in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan appears just after the story of Aqiva’s rise 
to greatness, it is significant and remarkable that Kalba Savua is 
not mentioned there in connection with Aqiva. 

Kalba Savua is also mentioned in the same chapter of Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan as a millionaire who could (and would) provide the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with supplies for 21 years during a 
Roman siege. His goods, however, were burnt by the zealots. Kal- 
ba Savua’s legendary wealth is also mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud in the context of the destruction of Jerusalem (B. Gittin 
56a; cf. Lamentations Rabbah 1:31; Ecclesiastes Rabbah 7:11). There 
too his wealth is elaborated upon in positive terms. Even his name, 
which means “satiated dog” is interpreted favorably—whoever 
entered his house hungry as a dog left it satiated.’ In both these 
traditions Kalba Savua is mentioned with two other fabulously rich 
members of the Jerusalem aristocracy—Ben Zizat ha-Keset and 
Naqadimon ben Gurion. The former is also mentioned in the 
genealogy of the Palestinian Talmud as a descendant of the bibli- 
cal Abner. 

Only in the story of Rabbi Aqiva and wife is the figure of Kal- 
ba Savua slightly tainted, and this as a result of the story itself. 
Thus the Babylonian Talmud is not going out of its way by relat- 
ing a Aqiva to a negative person. In the eyes of the rabbis Kalba 
Savua was an esteemed member of society, and it is for this rea- 
son that the connection was made. The Babylonian Talmud found 
it profitable to create the family relationship between Kalba Savua 
and Rabbi Agiva, so as to insure that the wife of an important 


56 This interpretation is carried over from the Talmud to Avot de-Rabbi Nathan 
version A, but is absent in version B. 
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sage such as Aqiva is not perceived of as an anonymous nobody. 
That this relationship is fictitious can probably be illustrated by 
reference to Palestinian sources which contradict it. As has already 
been shown by L. Finkelstein,>” the Mishnah mentions in passing 
a more historically plausible father-in-law for Rabbi Aqiva. Trac- 
tate Yadaim (3:5) mentions a certain “Rabbi Yohanan son of 
Joshua, Rabbi Aqiva’s father-in-law.” The likelihood that Joshua 
was indeed the name of Agiva’s father-in-law becomes apparent 
when we perceive that the name of Rabbi Aqiva’s son was also 
Joshua (e.g. T. Ketubbot 4:7). Jewish boys were often named after 
their grandfathers. Thus Aqiva’s wife was probably the daughter 
of a certain Joshua, and the purported relationship to Kalba Savua 
can again be assigned to the Babylonian Talmud’s literary-political 
leanings. 


ii. The version of the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife in B. Ketubbot 63a 
ends with the words: “Rabbi Aqiva’s daughter did the same for 
Ben Azzai.” This epilogue highlights another discrepancy between 
the Palestinian and the Babylonian traditions. We are informed 
here that Rabbi Aqiva’s daughter did for Ben Azzai what her moth- 
er had done for her father, which, in this context, means that she 
married Ben Azzai but allowed him to leave her a grass widow 
while he went off to study. However in Palestinian traditions (T. 
Yevamot 8:4; Y. Sotah 1:2; 16c; Genesis Rabbah 34:14), and even once 
in the Babylonian Talmud (B. Yevamot 63b), Ben Azzai is mentioned 
as the only sage in the entire Jewish academic world who had 
remained a bachelor, since he considered marriage an obstacle 
to the study of Torah. Nevertheless, in Ketubbot of the Babylonian 
Talmud, Ben Azzai is made to marry and Rabbi Aqiva’s daughter 
acquires a respectable husband.*8 

Thus, Ben Azzai’s family relations with Rabbi Aqiva seem to be 
just another product of the Babylonian Talmud’s imagination in 
creating fictitious family relations between sages. Historically, just 
as Aqiva’s wife was not Kalba Savua’s daughter, so his daughter 
was not Ben Azzai’s wife.°® 


57 Akiba: Scholar, Saint and Martyr (New York 1936) 22-3. 

58 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 154 argues that this is a Babylonian solution to the 
problematic sexual renunciation of Ben Azzai. Be that as it may, the relationship 
is once again unique to the Babylonian Talmud. 

59 Elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud, another story relates the wedding cel- 
ebration of Rabbi Aqiva’s daughter: 
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D. The Case of Yalta—The Babylonian Talmud against Itself 


The case of Yalta is different. Yalta, an important woman, is men- 
tioned only in the Babylonian Talmud. She is mentioned seven 
times, making her the woman mentioned most often by name. So 
who was she? As any book of rabbinic biographies tells us, she 
was the wife of Rav Nahman. Rashi in his commentary on B. Git- 
tin 67b says: “Yalta—Rav Nahman’s wife and daughter of the Nasi, 
and wife of the Av Beth Din, and a woman of importance as stat- 
ed elsewhere (B. Hullin 124a).” Thus the idea is an old one. And 
it has not been abandoned in more recent scholarship. In his Dor 
Dor ve-Dorshav, published in 1904, Weiss writes in this fine tradi- 
tion: “The Rosh ha-Golah married his daughter Yalta, who was the 
wisest of women, to a young student of Samuel, whose name is 
Rav Nahman ben Yaakov.”® These two examples demonstrate that 


B. Shabbat 156b 

“Charity delivers from death” (Proverbs 10:2) ... Rabbi Aqiva had a daughter 
to whom a Chaldean prophesied that on her wedding day she would 
encounter a serpent and die. (Aqiva) was very worried over this. On that 
day she took a pin and stuck it in the wall and it lodged itself in the eye of 
a serpent. Next morning when she pulled the pin out, the serpent trailed 
after it. Her father asked her: What did you do? She said to him: In the 
evening a pauper came to the door and called, and all were busy with the 
feast and no one heard him. I took the portion which was given to me and 
gave it to him. He said to her: You have done charity. Rabbi Aqiva went 
forth and expounded: “Charity delivers from death” not from a violent death 
(Anon mmn) but from death itself. 


The point of this story is to tell of the charity distributed by Aqiva’s daughter, 
which saved her from certain death. As I shall show presently, charity was often 
practiced by women (see chapter six below). Incidentally it mentions her wed- 
ding. The husband is not mentioned, probably because he was not an important 
rabbinic personality, certainly not Ben Azzai. Another section of the Babylonian 
Talmud (B. Shabbat 147a) mentions another son-in-law of Rabbi Aqiva as being a 
sage—Rabbi Joshua ben Qupsai—but he too is not mentioned as the husband 
here. Of course, Rabbi Agiva could have had two, or even three sons-in-law, but 
some indication of this may be expected in the source. 

6 Vol. 3 (Wilna 1904) 157 [Hebrew]. And see also Kayserling, Die jüdischen 
Frauen, 129; Zirndorf, Jewish Women, 223; and see recently Rachel Adler, “Femi- 
nist Folktales of Justice: Robert Cover as a Resource for the Renewal of Halakhah,” 
Conservative Judaism 45/3 (1993) 49-54. J. Neusner, in his A History of the Jews in 
Babylonia vol. 3 (Leiden 1968) 58-9, states that Rabbah bar Abbuha, who was Rav 
Nahman’s father in law, was not the exilarch, but he takes it for granted that he 
was Yalta’s father, although, as we shall see presently, none of the traditions about 
Yalta ever mention him. In Neusner’s index (vol. 5, 460), Yalta is mentioned 8 
times, but almost all these references are citations of sources. Neusner cites almost 
all the sources that mention Yalta in his book, but he never discusses the unique 
character of the woman. 
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although scholars were not agreed upon whether Yalta was the 
daughter of the Nasi (in Palestine) or the daughter of the Resh 
Galuta (head of the Jewish community in Babylonia), they all 
agree that she was the wife of Rav Nahman. 

However, just as the sources are not clear on whether Rav Nah- 
man married into the house of the Resh Galuta or the Nasi, so too 
the conclusion that Yalta was his wife is not necessarily borne out 
by the talmudic texts themselves. It is true that of the seven texts 
which mention Yalta, in five she is mentioned in some sort of rela- 
tionship to Rav Nahman, but she is never designated “his wife 
(ir27)” as is the common practice of the Babylonian Talmud when 
mentioning named and unnamed women.®! Further, the tradi- 
tions which do associate her with Rav Nahman may be interpret- 
ed in some cases as requiring a husband-wife relationship, but 
may also be interpreted otherwise. I shall now cite these tradi- 
tions, in support of my claim: 


i. B. Hullin 109b 

Said Yalta to Rav Nahman: Whatever the Merciful one has forbid- 
den us, he has permitted us something of equal worth. He has for- 
bidden us (to eat) blood but permitted the liver; (forbidden us) 
menstruating (women but has permitted women with a flow of) pure 
blood; (forbidden us) fat of beasts (but permitted us) fat of ani- 
mals; (forbidden us) pork (but permitted us) the brain of the carp 
(mrw); (forbidden us) the marsh-hen (87172 but permitted us) 
tongue; (forbidden us) a married woman (but permitted us) a 
divorcee in her husband’s lifetime; (forbidden us) the brother’s wife 
(but permitted) the levirate bride; (forbidden us) the Samaritan 
woman (but permitted us) the beautiful captive woman; I wish to 
eat meat in milk. Rav Nahman said to the cooks: Cook her the udder. 


This sounds like a conversation Rav Nahman could have had with 
any sage on the meaning of the negative commandments of the 
Torah. Yalta is displaying a fluency in the negative commandments 
as well as an understanding of their function. The final line, which 
suggests an intimate relationship, where Yalta dines with Rav Nah- 
man, clearly a husband-wife relationship for anyone looking for 
this, could also be interpreted differently. After all, any interest- 
ing session of Torah study could end with the host inviting the 


êl For example, Homa is designated “wife of Abayye,” B. Ketubbot 65a; Beru- 
riah is mentioned as “wife of Rabbi Meir,” B. Berakhot 10a; B. Pesahim 62b; B. Avo- 
dah Zara 18a; as just mentioned, Imma Shalom is designated “wife of Rabbi Elie- 
zer,” B. Shabbat 116a; B. Bava Metzia 59b, etc. 
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guest for a meal. The fact that it is Rav Nahman and not Yalta 
who addresses the cooks may in fact suggest that she does not 
belong to the same household. 


ii. B. Betsa 25b 

(On Sabbath) one does not go out .... in a carrier ... or in a litter; 
is that not so? But Rav Nahman had permitted Yalta to go out in a 
litter. Yalta is different, because she is afraid. 


This tradition suggests that Rav Nahman made special concessions 
for Yalta, allowing her to be carried on the Sabbath in a manner 
that would be considered under other circumstances a transgres- 
sion of the law. This suggests that Yalta was important to Rav Nah- 
man, and that he was willing to indulge her, much as in the pre- 
vious tradition, where he was able to produce a dish for her which 
was not a transgression of the law but complied with her capri- 
cious urges. This tradition too does not actually say that Yalta was 
the wife of Rav Nahman. 


iii. B. Shabbat 54b 

Rav Papa bar Samuel set before Rav Hisda and said: After a sheep 
has been sheared we dip a swab of cotton-wool in oil and put it on 
her head to keep her warm. Said Rav Hisda: Thus have you made 
her (into) Mar Uqba. Rav Papa bar Samuel set before Rav Nahman®? 
and said: When (a sheep) is about to give birth we dip two swabs 
of cotton wool in oil and place one on her head and one on her 
womb to keep her warm. Said Rav Nahman: You have made her 
(into) Yalta. 


A special treatment recommended by Rav Papa bar Samuel for a 
sheep is compared here by Rav Hisda to the pampering of Mar 
Uqba, the Resh Galuta, and by Rav Nahman to the pampering of 
Yalta. Although this tradition makes fun of Yalta , she is equated 
in this humorous statement with the Resh Galuta, the leader of 
the Babylonian Jewish community himself. Although Rav Nahman 
may be cracking a joke here at Yalta’s expense, he acknowledges 
the fact that she is treated graciously. The text does not claim that 
she was his wife. 
The following are the two traditions which have convinced 

scholars most that Yalta was in fact the wife of Rav Nahman: 

iv. B. Berakhot 5la-b 

In a baraita it says: Ten things were said about a cup (of wine) that 


62 Thus according to the Munich manuscript. The printed edition has “Rav 
Hisda,” which may be the result of haplography, based on the previous episode. 
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is blessed: ... and he sends it to the members of his household as a 
gift ... so that his wife (may) be blessed. Ulla visited Rav Nahman. 
(Ulla) ate and said the blessing over the food. He gave the cup he 
blessed to Rav Nahman. Rav Nahman said to him: Can you send a 
cup that was blessed to Yalta? He said to him: The fruit of a woman’s 
womb (literally stomach) is blessed only through the fruit of the 
man’s stomach ... Yalta heard this. She got up in rage, went to the 
wine cellar and broke four hundred jars of wine. Said Rav Nahman: 
Will you send her another cup? (Ulla) sent to her: All this is a gob- 
let of blessing. She sent to him: “Gossip (3) comes from peddlers 
(772) and vermin (n>) from rags Cowmno).” 


This tradition begins with a tannaitic source which states, among 
other things, that a cup of wine that has been blessed is passed 
from the head of the household to other members of his family. 
Yalta is mentioned with Rav Nahman in this context. Rav Nahman 
suggests to his guest that he should honor him (i.e. Nahman) by 
sending the wine to Yalta. He does not say: “to my wife” but men- 
tions only the name of the woman he wishes blessed. What alters 
the picture somewhat is Ulla’s answer: “the fruit of a woman’s 
stomach is blessed only through the fruit of a man’s stomach.” 
What Ulla meant exactly by these words is not absolutely clear but 
it may suggest that he is referring to the offspring of Yalta and 
Nahman. However, it may just as easily mean that Yalta is not real- 
ly eligible for the blessing on the cup of wine because not only 
is she not Rav Nahman’s wife, but she actually does not have any 
issue, and a woman is only blessed through childbearing. 

The last part of the story, in which Yalta displays her violent 
temper, has been used by scholars in the past as the most impor- 
tant text on Yalta, because it displays her unpleasant personali- 
ty. Adler, however, gave it a Freudian explanation.® In my mind 
there is no doubt that the intention of the story is to portray as 
negative an independent and assertive women. The fact that this 
story is often quoted proves, in my opinion, that the editors suc- 
ceeded. 

The message Yalta sends her offender (“vermin comes from gar- 
ments”) has been explained linguistically, but not contextually. 
Adler suggested that Yalta is alluding to the fact that, as a travel- 
er who transmitted traditions between the Palestinian and Baby- 


63 Kayserling, Die jüdischen Frauen, 129-31; Zirndorf, Jewish Women, 223-32; Swid- 
ler, Women in Judaism, 106. 
64 Adler, “Folktales,” 51. 
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lonian academies, Ulla was often dirty and festered with lice.© 
This may be true, but I think there is more to this expression 
than meets the eye. There is no doubt in my mind that Yalta 
intended to insult Rav Nahman’s guest. However, she was doing 
so in a way that was intelligible to educated people. In her insult 
she is making use of a folk saying that was common in her day, 
reflecting also popular wisdom, that old and torn clothes gener- 
ate disgusting, crawling insects. This saying is found, albeit in 
Hebrew rather than in Aramaic, in the Book of Ben Sira: 


Ben Sira 42:13 
From a garment (722) comes moths (00, w9) 
And from a woman the wickedness of women (ms npn).% 


This commonplace saying about the generating power of gar- 
ments, to produce disgusting insects, is used by Ben Sira to char- 
acterize the power inherent in women to generate wickedness. 
Whether Yalta knew that this expression was used in connection 
with women’s vices is not clear. We can never know, for example, 
whether Yalta knew the Book of Ben Sira,®” but the language she 
uses (Aramaic) makes it obvious that she is not quoting it verba- 
tim. What is extremely interesting is how an expression employed 
elsewhere to denigrate women is here used by a woman to deni- 
grate certain kinds of men. One may well wonder whether this 
was not an intentional reversal by the editor for the benefit of his 
more subtle readers. 

The next tradition has some elements in common with this one. 
The text J cite here follows the Munich manuscript rather than 
the printed editions, because in my opinion the printed text is 
influenced by the bias that Yalta was Rav Nahman’s wife. Where 
the manuscript diverges from the printed edition J indicate the 
difference in footnotes. The text on Yalta is incorporated into a 
story about Rav Nahman ordering Rav Judah to appear before 


65 Ibid., 52. 

66 For a fair assessment of this passage, see W.C. Trenchard, Ben Sira’s View on 
Women: A Literary Analysis = Brown Judaic Studies 38 (Chico CA 1982) 156-7. Tren- 
chard mentions the fact that the moth is connected in the Bible with destruction 
and with cloth, but interestingly, the moth is only described in biblical texts as 
destroying cloth, not as generating from it. Thus Yalta’s expression is the only 
exact parallel to Ben Sira’s expression. 

67 Although the Babylonian Talmud certainly knew it; particularly the virulent 
misogynistic statements therein, see B. Sanhedrin 100b, which quotes the lines 
from Ben Sira directly preceding this expression. 
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him in court and explain why he had excommunicated a certain 
scholar. When Rav Judah appears at Rav Nahman’s house, he dis- 
plays great erudition in the teachings of Samuel (apparently Nah- 
man’s teacher): 


v. B. Qiddushin '70a-b 

(Rav Nahman) said to him: Will his honor drink another cup ... 
(Nahman then) said to him: Let Doneg come and pour for us. (Rav 
Judah) said to him: This is what Samuel said: One does not use a 
woman/wife (maļ for this purpose. Said Nahman:) She is a minor. 
(Judah answered:) Samuel said: Whether an adult or a minor. 
(Nahman asked:) Will his honor send greetings to Yalta? (Judah) 
said to him: Samuel said likewise: One does not greet a woman.® 
(Nahman said:) Perhaps through an emissary? (Judah) said to him: 
Samuel said likewise: One does not greet a woman at all.”° Yalta”! 
sent to him: send him away so that you will not be (unfavorably) 
compared to other people (sow 7Kw).”? 


In reading the printed editions today one gets the distinct impres- 
sion that Yalta is Rav Nahman’s wife. But not so with the manu- 
script tradition. Let us explore the text. The situation is similar 
to the previous one—a guest of Rav Nahman is asked by the lat- 
ter to send a blessing to Yalta, and he declines. The story men- 
tions by name another woman in the proximity of Rav Nahman— 
Doneg, a minor. Rashi interprets the reference as follows: “Let 
Doneg come—Let my daughter come, and that is her name.” 
However, this interpretation, in my opinion, displays Rashi’s sen- 
sibilities more than those of the text. Rashi cannot imagine a man 
being married to a minor, and thus interprets the minor woman 
who is invited to serve the guest as Nahman’s daughter. But she 
could of course be his wife, as implied by the text (the word 7wux 
in Hebrew means both wife and woman) or even a slave girl. 
This story is also, of course, important for the discussion of Yal- 
ta. Again we encounter in it the respect Rav Nahman has for her, 
for he suggests that his guest greet her. She could be his wife but 
this is not an ultimate pre-requisite of the text. The story ends, 


68 The printed edition has “Samuel said explicitly: One does not use a 
woman/wife at all.” 

6 The printed edition has “Since a voice in a woman is indecent (mw).” 

70 The printed edition goes on to add “Through her husband? He said to him: 
So said Samuel: One does not greet a woman at all.” This addition is obviously 
based on Rashi’s exegesis of the text. 

1 The printed edition has “His wife (mrr27).” 

72 The printed edition has “s7 ov = ignorant folk.” 
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like the previous one, with the words of Yalta. The tradition dis- 
plays a structural similarity with the one in Berakhot, suggesting 
that the same framework was employed in two different contexts. 
Both stories suggest that Rav Nahman wishes to honor the woman 
Yalta. Both sources suggest that the guest offends her by imply- 
ing that women are really not worthy of this honor. However, in 
the first story Yalta’s final words are insulting to the guest, while 
her words at the end of the second episode suggest that Rav Nah- 
man, rather than the guest, will end up insulted. Thus it is per- 
haps a modification of the initial intention of the storyteller. 

From the point of view of the Yalta corpus these two traditions 
are very important because they portray her as a woman who is 
honored by Rav Nahman, and when insulted by his guests, this 
insult is not taken lightly by the storyteller. From a feminist point 
of view this makes these stories important sources on the ques- 
tion of attitude toward woman in rabbinic sources.”? However, 
they can hardly be considered reliable historical sources. 

Finally, Yalta is mentioned independently of Rav Nahman in two 
additional sources. 


vi. B. Niddah 20b 

Yalta brought (a sample of her) blood to Rabbah bar bar Hannah 
and he declared it unclean (i.e. he judged it to be menstrual blood). 
Again she brought her blood to Rav Isaac son of Rav Judah and he 
declared it clean (i.e. blood from another source). How could he 
do this? Is it not taught: What a sage has declared unclean, his col- 
league is not allowed to declare clean, what he has forbidden his 
colleague is not allowed to permit? To begin with (Rav Isaac) 
declared it unclean, but when she told him that (Rabbah bar bar 
Hannah) usually declared this shade (of blood) clean, but today he 
had a sore eye, (Rav Isaac) declared it clean. 


This tradition discusses a topic which the rabbis seem to have had 
a great stake in/monopoly over—the decision whether a blood 
flow from a woman’s internal parts is menstrual blood or some 
other kind of blood. Yalta is presented as inquiring of a sage about 
her blood, and when she disagrees with his ruling she approach- 
es his colleague, who rules in her favor. It is interesting that this 
is one of only two traditions about Yalta which do not involve Rav 
Nahman. If she were his wife it is much more likely that she would 
have approached him to decide such an intimate issue. However, 


73 And see Adler, “Folktales,” 49-52. 
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the talmudic text does not suggest that Yalta should have ap- 
proached Rav Nahman in this matter.”4 


vii. B. Gittin 67b 

When the house(hold slaves) of the Resh Galuta used to torture Rav 
Amram the Pious (Ston) they would cover him with snow (all night) 
.. Yalta heard and brought him to the bath-house and bathed him 
in the bath house till the water of the bath house became blood 
and his flesh attained rounded blisters.” 


This is the most extraordinary text about Yalta in the entire cor- 
pus. The story tells of the inhumane treatment a certain hasid’® 
received at the hands of none other than members of the house 
of the Resh Galuta. Rashi claims that they were slaves, and that 
they treated him thus because he imposed on them halakhic hard- 
ships. I find both halves of this explanation going far beyond what 
the story tells. After all, if the torture was meted out to Amram 
because he imposed halakhic hardships, these would hardly be 
aimed at slaves. Yalta, at any rate, is outraged by this behavior, 
and of her own accord, removes Amram from the spot where he 
was punished and proceeds to heal him. This healing, inciden- 
tally, involves bathing him, a very unusual interaction between 
men and women in a traditional society. She is mentioned here 
with relationship to no famous sage, not even Rav Nahman, but 
her actions seem to imply that she does not fear the house of the 
Resh Galuta, which may explain why some scholars assumed that 
she was the daughter of this house.” However, her actions are 
obviously aimed at upsetting the decisions of that house, and may 
be interpreted the other way around, i.e. that she did not have 
any loyalty to the house of the Resh Galuta. 

In sum, although the information about Yalta is both frag- 
mentary and circumstantial, the following biographical points 
seem to emerge. A famous, independent woman lived in Babylo- 
nia at the time of Rav Nahman. She was famous enough to become 
a paradigm for women who enjoyed special privileges (nos. ii and 
v). Some of the things she said (nos. i and iii) and some of the 
things she did (nos. vi and vii) were remembered by the rabbis. 
In her own right Yalta merits a thorough feminist critique.” 


74 And further on this text see Adler, ibid., 52-54. 

% Translation according to Rashi’s interpretation. 

76 Amram the hasid is also mentioned in B. Qiddushin 81a. 
77 See above, n. 60. 

78 And see now, Adler, “Folktales,” 49-54. 
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The reason I have included Yalta in this section is that she had 
left a lasting impression on Rav Nahman (nos. i, ii, iii and iv). 
What exactly their relations were is not spelled out in the texts, 
which certainly do not suggest that she was married to him. She 
may have been his sister, or she may have been just a friend.” 
However, for commentators on the Talmud such a proximity could 
only imply marriage. Thus, soon after the Talmud was set in its 
final form Yalta became Nahman’s wife. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the commentators here are the victims of the concept 
developed by the authors of the Babylonian Talmud themselves. 
Just as the Babylonian Talmud could not imagine a woman like 
Beruriah as unattached, and thus created both a father sage and 
a husband sage for her, and just as it could not imagine a good 
Queen like Shelamzion as unrelated to the world of the sages, 
and thus made her the sister of Shimeon ben Shetah, so too, later 
commentators could not imagine an independent woman of the 
caliber of Yalta freely associating with sages and particularly with 
Rav Nahman without being married to him. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud has thus fallen prey to methods of interpretation developed 
by its editors. 


E. Conclusion 


In light of the material surveyed thus far the following conclu- 
sions seem justified: Queen Shelamzion, Beruriah, Martha bat 
Boethus, Rabbi’s maidservant, Imma Shalom and Rabbi Aqiva’s 
wife are examples of women who appear in some form or another 
in earlier strata and are then transformed beyond recognition in 
the Babylonian Talmud. These women are given a family (Beruriah 
is given a father sage and a husband sage; Queen Shelamzion is 
given a brother sage; an anonymous maidservant is made to be 
of Rabbi’s household; Imma Shalom is made the sister of Rabban 


79 On the possibility of such a relationship between a man and a woman men- 
tioned in the Babylonian Talmud, see B. Sukkah 52a. On this text also see Boyarin, 
Carnal Israel, 65. The question of friendship between men and women in late 
antiquity has been adequately dealt with in relation to Christian sources. See Eliz- 
abeth A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom and Friends = Studies in Women and Religion 2 
(New York 1979) And see also P. Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women and 
Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York 1988) particularly the chapter 
on Jerome, 366-86. 
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Gamaliel) and a feminine role, often ironically diametrically 
opposed to the role the historical woman may have had (the rich 
and probably philanthropic Martha is made into a spoilt inhu- 


mane monster; the poor and industrious wife of Rabbi Aqiva is. 


made into the daughter of a millionaire), or at any rate was 
expected to have in the societies of both Palestine and Babylonia 
(Beruriah is made into a greater scholar; Rabbi’s maidservant is 
made into a great sage). The aim of these literary creations was 
educational. They were not suggesting unconventional role-mod- 
els for women (sages, queens) but rather demonstrating what 
could happen if women were not kept in their proper place (the 
rich Martha), or how some households (like that of Rabbi) were 
so saintly that even their womenfolk could achieve greatness. 
When confronted with these differences the historian is in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on his sources in two directions. On the 
one hand it is possible to lay bear the original stratum of the sto- 
ries and conclude about the historical woman from this material 
alone. On the other hand, the transformation which these stories 
underwent tell us about the attitude of the Babylonian academies 
to the women they encountered in their original stories. Inter- 
preting these attitudes is the more complex of the historian’s 
tasks. As long as it is clear that the historical value of the late 
amoraic and Babylonian versions of the story is only in as far as 
they represent the (male) authors’ view of these women, this sort 
of information is also important and unique since all the women 
discussed here are far from ordinary or stereotypical and they 
show the broad range of roles the rabbis could imagine for 
women. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
RABBINIC LITERATURE AND EXTERNAL SOURCES 


Part Two of this book is designed to demonstrate how criteria 
which are universally employed in the study of history from rab- 
binic texts are equally useful in the study of women. For a trained 
scholar in rabbinics this would seem like stating the obvious, but 
because in the past the study of women has often been neglect- 
ed, or approached from a biased point of view, a correct use of 
these well tried criteria often produces new and unexpected 
insights. This is true in both chapters of this part. In chapter three 
I suggest that when a rabbinic text, however literary, is support- 
ed by another, external source, its historical reliability is greatly 
enhanced. This is doubly useful in the case of issues pertaining 
to women, because often texts on women which seemed to con- 
tradict the general ethos of the society which produced them were 
either edited out (see chapter one) or explained away. However, 
when the original, problematic text is supported by external and 
independent evidence, one need consider returning to the orig- 
inal intention of the text and may often discover surprising and 
unexpected aspects of women’s life at the time. 

Chapter four discusses an even more useful criterion for 
women, because it assumes that within rabbinic literature itself, 
trends and attitudes which have been eliminated, are still visible 
when the sources are read in a different way. This criterion is thus 
important for the study of various shades of Judaism that where 
eventually discarded in the face of a normative approach, and of 
various groups in Judaism, which failed to gain recognition and 
eventually disappeared. Women and their position in Judaism falls 
somewhere between these two categories—their rights were (and 
are) an issue hotly debated in Judaism, and various attitudes to 
it, which emerged from time to time, were eventually discarded 
on the way to the Judaism we know today. Yet traces of these ear- 
lier attitudes have been preserved in various ways in rabbinic lit- 
erature itself. Women also constitute a group, sometimes a spe- 
cific pressure group within Judaism. Within rabbinic society, they 
did not gain much recognition, but traces of pressure they may 
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have brought to bear on the authors of rabbinic literature are 
sometimes evident. Thus the criterion discussed in chapter four, 
although useful for the study of history in general, is exception- 
ally adjusted for the study of women. 


A. The Historical Source 


Because of the complex and problematic nature of rabbinic 
sources, one of the most useful ways of corroborating the veracity 
of the information therein is reference to an external source. The 
external source can be either historiographic, or literary, or non- 
literary. It can be a very trustworthy source, in which case a com- 
parison between it and rabbinic literature revealing similarities, 
greatly enhances the likelihood that the rabbinic source is record- 
ing a real event; it can also be a source of doubtful historical 
worth, in which case the fact that it reports independently an 
event similar to that related in rabbinic literature enhances the 
reliability of both.! Let me demonstrate this criterion with a well 
known event related both in rabbinic literature and in Josephus. 

A famous story found three times in the Babylonian Talmud 
relates the course of the fraternal war between the Hasmonean 
brothers, Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II: 


B. Sotah 49b? 

Our rabbis expounded: When the kings of the House of Hasmonai 
besieged one another, Hyrcanus was without and Aristobulus with- 
in. Every day they would lower for them a basket of denari and they 
would replace these (0 y2»n) with tamid (sacrifices). There was an 
old man there who knew Greek wisdom. He slandered (9) using 
Greek wisdom, saying to them: As long as they continue bringing 
sacrifices (772) they will not be delivered to your hands. Next day 
they lowered denari to them in a basket and they replaced them with 
a pig. When it reached half (way up) the wall it dug its hoofs into 
the wall and the land of Israel shook four hundred square parasangs. 
At that time they said: Cursed be the man who raises pigs in the 
Land of Israel and cursed be the man who teaches his son Greek. 


This story appears in Josephus as follows: 


1 See for example J. Price, Jerusalem under Siege: The Collapse of the Jewish State 
66-70 CE (Leiden 1992) 199-200. 
2 Cf. B. Bava Qama 82b; B. Menahot 64b. 
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Antiquities 14.25-8 

While the priests and Aristobulus were being besieged, there hap- 
pened to come around the festival of Phaska (i.e. Passover), at which 
it is our custom to offer numerous sacrifices to God. But as Aristo- 
bulus and those with him lacked victims, they asked their country- 
man to furnish them with these, and take as much money for the 
victims as they wished. And when these others demanded that they 
pay a thousand drachmas for each animal they accepted this price 
and gave them the money, which they let down from the wall by a 
rope. Their countrymen, however, after receiving the money did not 
deliver the victims, but went to such lengths of villainy that they vio- 
lated their pledges and acted impiously toward God by not fur- 
nishing the sacrificial victims to those who were in need of them. 
But the priests, on suffering this breach of faith, prayed to God to 
exact satisfaction on their behalf from their countrymen; and he did 
not delay their punishment, but sent a mighty and violent wind to 
destroy the crops of the entire country, so that people at that time 
had to pay eleven drachmas for a modius of wheat. 


The rabbinic tradition cited above has been discussed by Yonah 
Fraenkel? who was interested in demonstrating how the story had 
been altered by the rabbis in order to fit their didactic needs. 
These alterations prove, in his opinion, that the rabbis had no 
regard for the truth, which they were willing to sacrifice for the 
sake of a good story. Fraenkel also discussed how this rabbinic 
story was further altered in the Palestinian Talmud: 


Y. Berakhot 4:1, 7b* 

R. Simon in the name of Rabbi Joshua ben Levi: In the days of the 
Greek Empire (Y m52) they would lower to them two baskets of 
gold and they would replace them with two lambs. Once they low- 
ered to them two baskets of gold and they replaced them with two 
kids. At that time the Holy One blessed be He opened their eyes 
(Tro si) and they found two lambs in the chamber of lambs. On 
that time Rabbi Judah bar Abba testified that the tamid of dawn was 
sacrificed at the fourth hour. 

Said Rabbi Levi: Also in the days of this Wicked Kingdom (mon 
mywan msi) they would lower to them two baskets of gold and they 
would replace them with two sheep. In the end they lowered to them 
two baskets of gold and they replaced them with two pigs. They did 
not have time to reach half (way up) the wall when the pig struck 
(the wall) and jumped forty parasangs from the Land of Israel. At 
that time the sins (of the people) caused the cessation of the tamid 
(sacrifice) and the destruction of the Temple. 


3 Y. Fraenkel, The Ways of the Aggadah and the Midrash vol. 1 (Givataim 1991) 
235-8 [Hebrew]. 
4 Cf. Y. Taanit 4:8, 68c. 
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As Fraenkel maintains, this version is so different from the story 
in Josephus, that without the mediation of the Babylonian version 
we would hardly recognize it as recording the same event. And 
indeed it probably is not (nor is it recording any actual event). 
Nevertheless, Fraenkel’s way of looking at the historical value of 
this story is not the only one possible. I would like to suggest the 
opposite approach. 

Because we are in possession of Josephus’ version of the story, 
we can see that the rabbis used a historical tradition in order to 
make their point. Their treatment of this tradition, and how it 
had been altered in the process, has been aptly demonstrated by 
Fraenkel. What Fraenkel has not shown or discussed is what they 
actually retained. The Babylonian version of this story has cer- 
tainly preserved enough material to make it recognizable as a par- 
allel to the Josephus narrative. It has retained the names of the 
Hasmonean brothers, and has correctly placed Aristobulus with- 
in Jerusalem and Hyrcanus without. Both stories know of the 
arrangement the warring parties had made with regard to the sac- 
rifices, and both tell (though differently) of the violation of the 
agreement by Hyrcanus’ faction. Finally, both interpret some nat- 
ural disaster which occurred that year as divine retribution for 
impious behavior. The significance of these similarities is not in 
the details of this particular story, but in the overriding implica- 
tion that the rabbis used genuine historical traditions, some of 
whose original material has been carried over to the narrative stra- 
tum available to us. I do not suggest that we can know or guess 
what is historical in their narratives and what is not. Sometimes 
we can. Most often we cannot. But the same is true in the reverse 
direction. We cannot always know what is legend or embellish- 
ment. Sometimes we can; more often we cannot. So the score is 
even. Furthermore, this case also demonstrates that one of the 
best criteria used by scholars (strongly recommended by Neusner, 
and discussed at length in chapter two) namely that material 
found in the later document (the Babylonian Talmud) is less reli- 
able than material found in the earlier document (the Palestinian 


5 I do not want to dwell here on the extent of the authenticity of this tradi- 
tion in Josephus, even though I doubt very much that his story is absolutely fac- 
tual. Josephus is using a literary source, the value of which I do not wish to dis- 
cuss here. What is obvious is that the same source Josephus used was also known 
to the Babylonian rabbis. 
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Talmud), does not always work. This case also demonstrates the 
external source criterion, which assumes that when a rabbinic text 
can be corroborated by information from an external source, this 
greatly enhances its historical reliability. 

Although unintentionally, the external source criterion has 
been applied in the past in the study of women’s history. I will 
mention here two articles written sixteen years apart, one by a 
woman and one by a man. Neither considered feminist studies as 
their focus, but both can serve as important contributions to 
women’s history. The first article by, Naomi Cohen, written in 
1976,’deals with a woman, but was not perceived of by Cohen at 
the time as a contribution to the emerging field of women’s stud- 
ies.® In this article Cohen corroborates rabbinic information about 
Martha with data from Josephus on the siege of Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus tells of cannibalism in Jerusalem during the siege (War 6.201- 
13) and the Babylonian story of Martha bat Boethus (B. Gittin 
56a) implies it.? The Babylonian Talmud tells of Martha bribing the 
king to appoint her husband high priest (B. Yoma 18a), while Jose- 
phus implies that the appointment was irregular and thus caused 
riots (Antiquities 20.213). Such a discussion, although using a cri- 
terion which is applicable universally, and discussing a topic in 
general history, is important for the study of women, because it 
discusses the exploits of a woman and her historical importance. 

A second article worth mentioning in this context was published 
in 1992 by Eliezer Segal.!° This article, judging both by its name 
and by its opening pages, is a study of midrash rather than women’s 
history. It deals with a midrash which identifies Iscah (mentioned 


8 Neither does the criterion developed by Israeli scholars (J. Efron, Studies on 
the Hasmonean Period [Leiden 1987] 143-218), that the Palestinian Talmud is more 
reliable than the Babylonian in matters pertaining to the Land of Israel, work in 
this case. For another reverse example, see L.I. Levine, “R. Simeon b. Yohai and 
the Purification of Tiberias: History and Tradition,” Hebrew Union College Annual 
49 (1978) 143-85. 

7 Naomi G. Cohen, “The Theological Stratum in the Martha b. Boethus Tra- 
dition: An Explication of the Text in Gittin 56a,” Harvard Theological Review 69 
(1976) 187-96. 

8 It took Cohen another twelve years until she was ripe to contribute to fem- 
inist studies, see her “Women and the Study of Talmud,” Tradition 24/1 (1988) 
28-37. 

° Above, chapter two. 

10 E, Segal, “Sarah and Iscah: Method and Message in Midrashic Tradition,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review 82 (1991-2) 417-29. 
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in Genesis 11:29 as Abraham’s niece) with the matriarch Sarah.!! 
Segal claims that while this tradition conforms with two midrashic 
principles (1. “escape from anonymity,” 2. “names have mean- 
ings”) it fails to produce a homiletic message of the kind found 
in most midrashic constructions. Then he approaches the midrash 
from an entirely different angle. He asserts that Josephus likewise 
identifies the two biblical figures (Sarah and Iscah), on the one 
hand without the use of these two midrashic techniques, but on 
the other hand he (Josephus) adds, that “in this way” Abraham 
married his niece. Segal thus concludes that the identification of 
Iscah with Sarah was early, and had a polemical purpose. It pro- 
vided a biblical prooftext for the Pharisees in their controversy 
with other Second Temple sectarians (primarily the Dead Sea 
Sect) over the issue of uncle-niece marriage, which the Pharisees 
supported. This controversy had very real consequences for the 
life of women of the time.!? In marriages, whether these are 
between uncles and nieces, or not, women have a role equal to 
men and are strongly effected by the practical results of a con- 
troversy such as the one shown by Segal, even if the discussion 
itself was highly theoretical. Naturally the historical implications 
of this example are very different from the ones resulting from 
Cohen’s discussion.!3 The former bear on the position of Jewish 
women in society in general, while the latter apply to the history 
of a specific woman. We could almost divide the two between 
social and political history. Nevertheless, both studies produce his- 
torical results. History is both social and political. At the same 
time both articles of Cohen, and Segal employ a similar method- 
ological principle. The assumption underlying this principle is 
that when rabbinic sources can be verified by external evidence, 
they should be regarded as historically reliable. 


11 Other studies, with a decidedly feminist flavor, have discussed the portray- 
al of Biblical women in rabbinic sources. See Linda Kuzmak, “Aggadic Approach- 
es to Biblical Women,” in The Jewish Woman: New Perspectives. Elizabeth Koltun, 
ed. (New York 1976) 248-56; Devora Steinmetz, “A Portrait of Miriam in Rabbinic 
Midrash,” Prooftexts 8 (1988) 35-65; Leila L. Bronner, From Eve to Esther: Rabbinic 
Reconstruction of Biblical Women (Louisville KY 1994) but these do not concern us 
because such studies have no historical implications. 

12 And see now my Jewish Women in Greco-Roman Palestine: An Inquiry into Image 
and Status (Tabingen 1995) 76-7. 

13 Another article of this sort is G. Vermes, “Leviticus 18:21 in Ancient Jewish 
Bible Exegesis,” in Studies in Aggadah, Targum and Jewish Liturgy in Memory of Joseph 
Heinemann. J.B. Petuchowski, E. Fleischer, eds. (Jerusalem 1981) 108-24. 
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The external source criterion can be very useful for the study 
of women’s history in rabbinic sources because sometimes an 
external source does not merely repeat the talmudic tradition, but 
actually complements it. Here are two examples: 


1. Women Weaving the Temple Curtain 


Tosefta Sheqalim lists a number of Temple officials who were on 
the payroll of the institution. Among its clauses the following is 
found: 


T. Sheqalim 2:6 
The women who wove the (Temple) curtain (mona) ...would receive 
their wages from the contribution (of the) chamber (mown namn). 


This tradition, which supplements a mishnah on the use of funds 
accumulated in the Temple as a result of the Temple tax (M. She- 
galim 4:1) purports to describe the way the Temple was run one 
hundred and thirty years before the Mishnah was compiled and 
considerably longer before the final reduction of its counterpart, 
the Tosefia. Neusner treats these traditions as creations of the gen- 
eration of the redactors of the Mishnah.'* 

It is true that the historicity of women weaving sacred garments 
for temples can be argued by a general appeal to the fact that 
such women were an essential part of the staff of temples in anti- 
quity.!° However, this is an argument from cultural context and 
as such could be used just as effectively to demonstrate the a-his- 
toricity of our source—since the rabbis knew that temple garments 
were woven by women, and since there is an allusion to women 
possibly weaving the first curtain for the sanctuary in the desert 
(Exodus 35:26) they assumed that the Jerusalem Temple must have 
included such women on its payroll, and simply invented this tra- 
dition. Therefore more concrete evidence is required if this tra- 
dition is to be believed. In fact, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch 
does provide such evidence. 

Unlike rabbinic literature, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch was 
composed quite soon after the destruction of the Temple in 70 


14 J, Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Law of Appointed Times vol. 5 (Leiden 
1985) 133. ; 

15 Sarah B. Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores Wives and Slaves: Women in Classical Anti- 
quity (New York 1975) 76. 
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CE, and parts of it are a lament over it. Chapter 10 is a dirge, 
maintaining that life without the Jerusalem Temple is not worth 
living. In the final verses of this dirge Baruch advises: 


Baruch Apocalypse 10:18-19 

You priests, take the keys of the sanctuary, 

and cast them to the highest heaven, 

and give them to the Lord and say, 

“Guard your house yourself, 

because, behold, we have been found to be false stewards.”!® 
And you virgins who spin fine linen, 

and silk with gold of Ophir, 

make haste and take all things, 

and cast them into the fire, 

so that it may carry them to him who made them. 
And the flames sends them to him who created them, 
so that the enemies do not take possession of them.!” 


Here is a tradition that mentions women spinning fine linen for 
God in close proximity to the priests of the Temple cult. The ref- 
erence clearly has a cultic context. The women, here described 
as virgins,!® are the only other Temple “officials” mentioned 
beside the priests. It is very unlikely that the author of the Baruch 
Apocalypse fabricated them. I therefore submit that this text tes- 
tifies to the historicity of the Tosefta’s list. Feminist scholars are 
always on the lookout for female participants in the Temple cult 
in Jerusalem. This investigation has put us in a position to main- 
tain the existence of women as historical members of the Temple 
staff. !9 

The women weavers of the Tosefta seem also to have become 


16 For a similar tradition, see B. Taanit 29a. The connection of this tradition 
in the Babylonian Talmud both to the Apocalypse of Baruch and to Josephus’ nar- 
rative is interesting. It states that after the priests had submitted the keys of the 
temple to the charge of God, saying: “We have been false stewards (771211)” they 
threw themselves into the fire. On priests throwing themselves from the Temple 
roof into the flames see Josephus, War 6.278-80. 

17 Translation FJ. Klijn, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha vol. 1. J.H. Charles- 
worth, ed. (New York 1983) 624. 

18 Note the emphasis on virginity also in cultic weavers in the Greek temples, 
Pomeroy, Goddesses, 76; Eva C. Keuls, Reign of the Phallus: Sexual Politics in Ancient 
Athens (New York 1985) 306-8. And see also on the rabbinic tradition S. Lieber- 
man, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York 1962) 167-9. Lieberman associates 
this fact also with the mention of Mary working on the Temple curtain in the 
Proto-Evangelium Jacobi. 

19 I do not here wish to add anything about the extended form of this tradi- 
tion in Y. Shegalim 4:3, 48a; B. Ketubbot 106a. 
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victims of a subtle censorship in the process of the formulation 
of the Mishnah, which allows us another opportunity to test the 
usefulness of the criterion described in chapter one. In M. She- 
galim 1:4, the Mishnah list the uses of the money collected for the 
Temple tax: 


M. Sheqalim 4:1 

What would they do with the contributions? Buy sacrifices and liba- 
tions, the omer, the show bread and all public sacrifices. Guardians 
of seventh year after growth would receive their wages from the con- 
tribution (of the) chamber etc. 


These guardians are the only persons mentioned in this mishnah 
who receive their wages from the Temple tax. This list is supple- 
mented by the Tosefta, which mentions three other groups of per- 
sons whose wages are paid from the Temple tax: the female cur- 
tain weavers mentioned above, the House of Garmo, who baked 
the show bread (w7 on) and the house of Avtinos who prepared 
the incense (mwp) for the Temple. All three are absent from M. 
Shegqalim 4:1. However the latter two are mentioned elsewhere in 
the Mishnah. In 5:1 Mishnah Sheqalim mentions the names and 
functions of various officers in the Temple. It is there that the 
Houses of Garmo and Avtinos are named as responsible for the 
preparation of the show bread and the incense. However, with 
regard to the Temple curtain, the Mishnah states: 


M. Shegalim 5:1 


... Eleazar (was responsible) for the curtain (n25) ... 


Whether it is a historical fact that the curtain was woven by 
women, who were supervised by a man, or whether this man is a 
total fabrication, is impossible to say. What is clear, however, is 
that the women weavers were thus subtly eliminated from the 
Mishnah. 

However, the story of the women weavers and their place in 
Mishnah Sheqalim does not end here. In M. Shegalim 8:5 the tem- 
ple curtain is described: 


M. Sheqalim 8:5 

Rabban Shimeon ben Gamaliel said in the name of Rabbi Shimeon 
ben ha-Segan: The curtain (7275) was a handbreadth (nay) thick and 
woven in seventy two batches (P1), and every batch consists of twen- 
ty four threads (pwn); it is forty cubits long and twenty cubits wide, 
and is made of eighty-two (times) ten thousand (#12); and they 
made two every year, and three hundred priests would immerse it. 
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On the face of it, this tradition does not appear to speak of 
women. However an important manuscript reading of this tradi- 
tion—the Munich Ms. of Y. Sheqalim—does not have 812 (ten 
thousand) but rather m2" (maidens). This suggests that the tra- 
dition originally mentioned eighty-two maidens who wove the 
Temple curtain, but was later altered to the inexplicable s23, thus 
eliminating the women. 

My claim, that the Mishnah totally rejected the role of women 
in the Temple is contradicted by this tradition. The Mishnah, one 
may claim, did originally mention the women and some later copy- 
ist struck them out. However, Epstein claimed that the phrase “(it) 
is made of eighty two maidens” is a baraita which is quoted twice 
in the Babylonian Talmud: B. Hullin 90b and B. Tamid 29b (in the 
Vilna edition, both read $07. But Rashi’s commentary to B. Hullin 
90b and the commentary on B. Tamid 29b assigned to RABD, both 
take the reading m2) for granted). Epstein claimed that, based 
on this baraita, the Mishnah was emended at some point.?? Thus 
the historical sequence of this tradition may be reconstructed as 
follows: Since women wove the Temple curtain, they were men- 
tioned in ancient, reliable traditions including the Apocalypse of 
Baruch. One such tradition appears in the Tosefta. But when the 
Mishnah was redacted, for various reasons the women weavers were 
edited out. However, since a certain tradition, not included in the 
Mishnah originally, did mention eighty-two female weavers, this 
part of the tradition, preserved as a baraita, was at a later date re- 
incorporated into the mishnaic text. At a final stage, another copy- 
ist, who misunderstood the tradition altered the reading, so that 
the women were again censored out of the text. 

This example enabled us, with the use of an external source, 
to reconstruct some lost rabbinic traditions about women, as well 
as to retrieve for women the historical position of members of the 
Temple maintenance staff. It is quite clear that weavers of the 
Temple curtain were not situated in the highest posts among the 
Temple officials, but, nevertheless, it was a position held exclu- 
sively by women, putting them in an influential position vis 4 vis 
the Temple cult. Years after the Temple was destroyed, and its var- 
ious functions were remembered as dim recollections, some 


20 J.N. Epstein, “Some Variae Lectiones in Jerushalmi,” Tarbiz 5 (1944) 261 
[Hebrew]. 
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authors who wished to portray an ideal picture of this institution, 
and perhaps found its female employees offensive, rewrote the 
Temple staff description. However, another ancient text, the Apo- 
calypse of Baruch, which is a theological, poetic and apocalyptic 
treatise, hardly intended as a historical document, has preserved 
a description of women in exactly the same position. 


2. The Daughter’s Inheritance 


The barring of women from inheritance according to Jewish law 
is a biblical injunction. This is underscored by a story found in 
the Book of Numbers, where the daughters of Zelophad contest 
this ruling and succeed in gaining a special concession in the case 
where there are daughters but no sons (Numbers 27:1-11). This 
specific reference to the right of the daughter to inherit in some 
cases but not others left little room for maneuver. The order of 
inheritance is clearly set out in the Mishnah: 


M. Bava Batra 8:2 

This is the order of inheritance ... The son precedes the daughter 
and all the son’s offspring precede the daughter; the daughter pre- 
cedes the brothers and the daughter’s offspring precede the broth- 
ers .. 


The sages here are only putting order into the fragmentary bib- 
lical law. However, wherever possible, they also show themselves 
upholders of this law to the letter. Thus, the Pharisees, the intel- 
lectual forefathers of the rabbis, are mentioned in rabbinic liter- 
ature as championing the biblical injunction against their oppo- 
nents, the Sadducees:?! 


Y. Bava Batra 8:1, 16a22 

The Sadducees argue as follows: The daughter of the son and the 
daughter should be equivalent to one another. For they interpret 
the passage as follows: Now if the daughter of my son, who inher- 
its on the strength of my son, will inherit indirectly from me, my 
daughter, who inherits on the strength of direct relationship to me— 
is it not a matter of logic that she should inherit from me? They 
said to them: No. If you claim that the daughter of the son inher- 


21 For a slightly more positive review of the material, see Judith Hauptman, 
“Women and Inheritance in Rabbinic Texts: Identifying Elements of a Critical 
Feminist Impulse,” in Text, Intratext, Intertext. H. Fox, ed. (forthcoming). 

22 The text is found also in T. Yadaim 2:20, where the Pharisees’ opponents 
are the Boethusians. And cf. also B. Bava Batra 115b. 
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its, who does so only through a stronger claim than the brothers of 
(her) father, will you say so in the case of the daughter, who inher- 
its solely through her direct relationship to the deceased (i.e. her 
father). 


The rabbis also go beyond this. When distinguishing the distri- 
bution of the property of a deceased pauper from that of a wealthy 
man the rabbis stressed the sons’ portion as “inheritance” while 
that of the daughter was called “maintenance” (M. Ketubbot 13:3). 
A tannaitic baraita, followed by a series of court cases from Baby- 
lonia, indicate that the rabbis there were bent on contesting the 
daughter’s right to inherit even from her mother (B. Bava Batra 
llla). Thus it is clear that the rabbis wished to convey in no 
uncertain terms their total acceptance of the biblical dictum, as 
against their opponents, (e.g. the sariaucees) whom they ob- 
viously portrayed as bad Jews. 

The rules of the Pharisees, and their heirs, the rabbis, were 
obviously followed only by their disciples. But the question of a 
daughter’s inheritance is clearly formulated in the Bible itself, 
creating a difficulty for all Jews who were either influenced by the 
more egalitarian attitude to this question found in the law codes 
of their neighbors, or felt personally that this biblical law was 
unjust and very difficult to accept. In reality, it seems that the Sad- 
ducees not only suggested an alternative interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, but also described the actual practice of some sectors of the 
community with regard to women and inheritance. For example, 
Josephus describes King Herod writing a will and bequeathing a 
large parcel of property to his sister Salome (War 1.646; 2.98; 
Antiquities 17.147; 189; 321). However, such an action obviously 
contravenes the plain meaning of Scripture. 

Nevertheless, Jewish women could acquire property not just as 
part of their wedding contract, and this fact was known to and 
accepted by the rabbis. This can be inferred from several halakhot 
found in the Mishnah, which deal with the husband’s right to han- 
dle property his wife acquired at certain stages in her life, but 
which certainly do not suggest that the property came to her from 
her ketubbah. For example: 


M. Ketubbot 8:1 

If a woman acquired (75 1281) goods before her betrothal, the School 
of Shammai and the School of Hillel agree that she may sell or give 
them away and her act is valid. If she acquired them after her 
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betrothal, the School of Shammai say: She may sell them; and the 
School of Hillel say: She may not sell them. But they agree that if 
she (has in fact) sold or given them away her act is valid. 


One may elaborate that the property referred to here was in- 
herited by a daughter who had no brothers, but this is not express- 
ly stated, and in fact the rabbis themselves devised a legal docu- 
ment with the help of which a woman (as well as any other person 
not favored by the biblical laws of inheritance) could come into 
property: a deed of gift. This ingenious device was imported into 
Jewish law from its neighbors (Hellenistic and Roman law sys- 
tems), because unlike inheritance laws, it is not dealt with in the 
Torah.” Chapter 8 of Mishnah Bava Batra underscores the differ- 
ence between a gift and an inheritance. The difference is seman- 
tic: 

M. Bava Batra 8:5 

He who says: ... my eldest son shall not inherit a double portion ... 

has said nothing, because he has contradicted the words of Torah. 

He who divides his property among his sons orally, giving more to 

one and less to the other ... his words are valid. But if he said “inheri- 

tance” he has said nothing ... if he said “gift” his words are valid ... 


If he wrote his property to others and neglected his sons—what he 
has done is done but the sages are uneasy with him. 


Thus the rabbis allow a person who takes care to avoid inheri- 
tance terminology to divide his property among whomever he 
pleases, although they did not look approvingly on the disposi- 
tion of property over and against a man’s legitimate heirs. 

A certain complication arises from this law: What if the prop- 
erty owner wishes to enjoy the fruits of his property during his 
lifetime and only after his death to present it to his beneficiaries? 
The Mishnah also dealt with this issue—a man can make a gift in 
contemplation of death (or in the equivalent Latin: donation mor- 
tis causa), as shown by the following ruling: 


M. Bava Batra 8:7 

A father who deeds his property to his son after his death, cannot 
sell because it is deeded to the son and the son cannot sell because 
the father retains control over it. 


This law obviously indicates that gifts could be promised in writ- 
ing for a distant future, in effect similar to the situation of inher- 


23 R, Yaron, Gifts in Contemplation of Death (Oxford 1960). 
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itance. Numerous rabbinic texts discuss and confirm this.** Al- 
though this last law was not expressly formulated to cover daugh- 
ters, and in fact its authors imagine any number of possible bene- 
ficiaries from it (friends, younger brothers and other relatives but 
not specifically daughters), it is obvious that it had far-reaching 
consequences for those who were most adversely affected by the 
biblical law of inheritance—wives and daughters. 

At this point the external source comes to our aid. To date nine 
Jewish deeds of gift have been discovered (six in Elephantine, 
Egypt and three in the Judaean Desert”®), three of them in con- 
templation of death (one from Elephantine and two from the 
Judaean Desert). Although nine is not a statistically significant 
number, it is nevertheless the case that in all documents (exclud- 
ing one fragmentary papyrus from Elephantine on which no 
names were preserved?’) the beneficiary is the wife or daughter 
of the donor: In the Elephantine papyri Mahseiah twice presents 
his daughter Mivtahiah with a deed of gift, apparently for her two 
marriages;”° and Anani ben Azariah presents both his wife Tamet?’ 
and his daughter Yehoyishma*®’ with property, the latter to use 
now, but to come into effect on his death. In the Babatha archive, 
Shimeon, Babatha’s father, bequeaths all his property to her 
mother, to come into effect after his death;3! while Eleazar, Baba- 
tha’s second husband assigns all his property in Ein Gedi to his 
daughter Shelamzion, to take effect after his death (P. Yadin 19).32 


24 Thid., 49-129. 

235 See B. Porten, Ada Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt 
vol. 2 (Jerusalem 1989) no. B2.3, pp. 22-5; no. B2.7, pp. 34-7; no. B3.5, pp. 68- 
71; no. B3.7, pp. 73-7; no. B3.10, pp. 86-9; no. B5.4, pp. 124-5. 

26 N. Lewis, The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of the Letters: 
Greek Papyri (Jerusalem 1989) 83-87; Y. Yadin, J.C. Greenfield, Ada Yardeni, “A 
Deed of Gift in Aramaic Found in Nahal Hever: Papyrus Yadin 7,” Eretz Israel 25 
(1996) 383-403 [Hebrew]; Hannah M. Cotton, “The Archive of Salome Daugh- 
ter of Levi: Another Archive from the Cave of Letters,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik 105 (1995) 183-203. 

27 Porten, Yardeni, Textbook, no. B5.4, pp. 124-5 

28 Ibid., no. B2.3, pp. 22-; no. B2.7, pp. 347, although the latter gift is obvi- 
ously a form of payment in return for the daughter’s money, which the father 
had wasted. 

2 Ibid., no. B3.5, pp. 68-71 

30 Ibid, no. B3.7, pp. 34-7; no. B3.10, pp. 86-89. 

31 Yadin, Greenfield, Yardeni, “Papyrus Yadin 7y,” 213-6. 

32 Lewis, Documents, 83-7; and see also R. Katzof, “A Gift after Death from the 
Judean Desert,” Proceedings of the Tenth World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. A/3 
(Jerusalem 1989) 1-7. 
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The latter was presented to her close to her wedding. In another 
deed, which has only recently been made known, the donee is a 
certain Salome Komaise, whose personal archive was also ap- 
parently deposited in the Cave of Letters, and the donor is her 
mother.’ I am not claiming that the formulators of these deeds 
were using a Jewish institution to circumvent biblical law. The 
institution existed in Greek-Egyptian law and could easily have 
been borrowed. It was approved even by the rabbinic academies. 
What the deeds suggest is that the Jews borrowed this institution 
for a very specific situation—the case of the daughter’s inheri- 
tance. Since Jews could not ignore biblical law, even if they did 
not follow rabbinic Judaism, and since this law discriminated 
unbearably against a man’s closest female relatives, it had to be 
circumvented. Grudgingly the rabbis accepted this, but formulat- 
ed the law in such a way that it does not even hint that the issue 
at stake is the daughter’s inheritance. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt in my mind that this was the case.’ 

This example shows not only how we can recover lost rabbinic 
traditions with the help of the external source but even more than 
that, how we can discover issues of great relevance to women in 
rabbinic literature, which on the face of them seem to deal with 
something completely different. The rabbis, who did not wish to 
appear as contradicting biblical law, disguised their discussion of 
women inheritance in various forms. But external documents, in 
this case real deeds of gift, have shown that they were practically 
always intended for women. 


B. The Literary Motif 


The external supporting source should not be confused with an 
equally common, and occasionally interchangeable phenome- 
non—the literary motif. However, the literary motif has the oppo- 
site function in the pursuit of historical data—it discredits the his- 
torical value of a rabbinic tradition. Scholars, notably folklore 
students, have long ago pointed out that rabbinic literature flour- 
ished within an international milieu and was familiar with liter- 


33 Cotton, “The Archive of Salome Komaise,” 183-203. 
34 And see also Cotton, ibid., 183. 
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ary motifs that crop up in the literature of other peoples earlier 
than, contemporary with and later than the rabbis.” 

The definition of a literary motif is rather complex. It is a theme 
found in two different literary compositions. Sometimes the influ- 
ence of one on the other is obvious. Sometimes they both draw 
on a common source. Common literary motifs can take the form 
of a parable, a textual exegesis or a full-blown story. The sources 
of influence for a literary motif are many and their relationship 
with rabbinic texts complex. Let us take Greek literature as an 
example. S. Lieberman has demonstrated the use of folk motifs 
derived from Greek literature in rabbinic texts.5° Elsewhere he 
claimed that in one case the Rabbis actually applied the written 
text of Homer to their biblical interpretation.?” In women’s stud- 
ies also, scholars have demonstrated that the myth of Pandora was 
known to the rabbis and applied accordingly as a parable to the 
story of Adam and Eve.’ This does not require a knowledge of 
the writings of Hesiod, and is certainly no indication of the his- 
toricity of the Pandora myth. These are two examples of recur- 
ring literary motifs. However, both of them are not very relevant 
to my study because they take the form of pure literature, which 
does not propose to be relating historical events. However, not all 
literary motifs occur in contexts which take the form of pure lit- 
erature. 

I have shown above*® that within rabbinic literature discovery 
of a recurring literary motif can undermine the historicity of a 
narrative. When a literary framework is carried over from one 
composition to another, and in the process the anonymous char- 
acters of the motif acquire names and biographies of real people, 
this does not make the story more historically sound. Thus, one 
must be constantly on the lookout for the common literary motif 
when dealing with a source that claims to be telling a seemingly 
historical event. Furthermore, the literary motif sometimes takes 
on some of the characteristics of the external source. Let me 


35 E. Bin-Gorion, The Paths of Legends: An Introduction to Folktales (Jerusalem 
1970) 48-57 [Hebrew]. 

36 S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York 1942) 144-60. 

37 Lieberman, Hellenism, 113-4. 

38 Tsipora Kagan, “Pandora’s Box in Greek Myth and the Aggadah of Israel,” 
Mahanaim 112 (1967) 130-5 [Hebrew]; S.T. Lachs, “The Pandora-Eve Motif in 
Rabbinic Literature,” Harvard Theological Review 67 (1974) 341-5 and see recent- 
ly D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 1993) 80-8. 

39 Chapter two. 
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demonstrate this with an example taken, once again from the sto- 
ry of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai. In his famous meeting with 
the Roman General after his surrender, the Rabbi is said to have 
foretold to Vespasian his impending ascent to the throne of Rome. 
Certainly this source purports to relate a historical event. The tra- 
dition, however, appears wholly a-historical mainly because of the 
existence of the parallel to this story told by Josephus about him- 
self. What is the relationship between the two sources? Almost 
every possibility has been suggested: that Josephus’ story was true 
and the talmudic tradition drew on it;* or that both are true (since 
it is possible for two “true prophets” to make the same predic- 
tion);*! or that neither is true (and both draw on a common lit- 
erary motif; no one claims that Josephus falsely ascribed Yoha- 
nan’s action to himself). I do not intend here to judge which 
interpretation is correct. I wish only to draw attention to the dif- 
ficulties involved in deciding whether a repetitious theme in a 
seemingly historical context is a real historical repetition, and 
could thus be considered an external supporting source, or a 
mere literary motif, in which case its historicity is invalidated. 

This differentiation is particularly important in the study of 
women, because in the realm of pure literature, much more than 
in the realm of law or history, women dominate a much greater 
space. Literature usually sets out to tell stories about people and 
their interaction with one another, and within such relationships 
the role of women is naturally substantial. Thus, women’s pres- 
ence in many works of fiction found in rabbinic literature creates 
a false impression that we are in possession of more relevant mate- 
rial on women than in fact exists. It is important to point out 
where such material is in fact a literary motif, carried over from 
other forms of literature. 


40 G. Alon, Jews and Judaism in the Classical World: Studies in Jewish History in the 
Times of the Second Temple and the Talmud. translated by I. Abrahams (Jerusalem 
1977) 276; Y. Baer, “Jerusalem in the Great Revolt,” Zion 36 (1971) 180-1 
[Hebrew]; P. Schafer, “Die Flucht Johanan b. Zakkai aus Jerusalem und die Grün- 
dung des ‘Lehrhauses’ in Jabne,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt, vol. 
II 19.2. (Berlin 1979) 85-6. 

41 J. Neusner, A Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (Leiden 1962) 154; A. Schalit, 
“The Prophecies of Josephus and Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai on the Ascent of 
Vespasian to the Throne,” in Salo Baron Jubilee Volume. S. Lieberman, ed. (Jeru- 
salem 1975) 397-432 [Hebrew]. 

42 AJ. Saldarini, “Johanan ben Zakkai’s Escape from Jerusalem: Origin and 
Development of a Rabbinic Story,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 6 (1975) 196-8. 
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Literary motifs are universal and timeless, but the unique way 
in which they are told by each culture may be telling us some- 
thing about its own truths. After discovering the literary motif and 
discarding the historical data therein, it is useful to ask whether 
the story is nevertheless telling some historical truth. The histo- 
rian of women should be especially alert to such possibilities, 
because some of the information mined after the literary motif 
has been discarded can be very useful for his/her historical recon- 
struction. In the following section I will bring three examples of 
stories about women, to which the application of the literary motif 
criterion is helpful. 


1. Jus Primae Noctis*® 


The Mishnah relates a strange custom prevalent in Judaea (in con- 
tradistinction with Galilee)—the situation whereby betrothed cou- 
ples were encouraged to associate one with the other before wed- 
lock. This situation naturally created suspicion concerning the 
virginity of the prospective bride. On this the Mishnah comment- 
ed: 

M. Ketubbot 1:5 


He who eats at his father-in-law’s in Judaea not in the presence of 
witnesses does not have a virginity claim because he is intimate 
(amma) with her. 


In an apologetic interpretation, the Palestinian Talmud describes 
this practice as the result of the Romans’ application in Palestine 
of the jus primae noctis—the law of the first night, namely the right 
of the local governor to deflower all maidens entering wedlock.** 


43 A more complete version of this discussion is found in my “Premarital Cohab- 
itation in Ancient Judea: The Evidence of the Babatha Archive and the Mishnah,” 
Harvard Theological Review 86 (1993) 260-4. 

4 The date of the alleged event is subject to some controversy. For example 
Samuel Krauss (“La féte de Hanoucca,” Revue des études juifs 30 [1895] 37-43) 
dates it to the aftermath of the Jewish revolt in the days of the Emperor Trajan 
(115-117 CE). On the other hand, Samuel Belkin (Philo and the Oral Law [Cam- 
bridge MA 1940] 246) sees in it one of the Antiochean decrees (168 BC). The 
Bar Kokhban date, championed, among others by Raphael Patai, (“Jus Primae Noc- 
tis,” in Folklore Research Center Studies vol. 4. I. Ben Ami. D. Noy, ed. [Jerusalem 
1974], 177-80), seems to me, on account of the word mw usually associated with 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt, to be the interpretation assumed by the rabbis them- 
selves. For a recent historical interpretation, which seeks to discover a historical 
event behind the story, see Vered Noam, “The Seventeenth of Elul in Megillat 
Taanit,” Zion 59 (1994) 433-44 [Hebrew]. 
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Y. Ketubbot 1:5, 25c% 

In the beginning they decreed a destruction (mw) in Judaea... and 
they decreed that a soldier (Orw7wo’s, otgatitys) penetrates (513) 
first. It was (then) enacted that her husband would come onto her 
(5p 82) while she was still in her father’s house. 


This tradition ties the imposition of the jus primae noctis with the 
vw decrees imposed by a foreign government, usually associated 
with the aftermath of the Bar Kokhba revolt. The mishnaic ruling 
was, according to this interpretation, an emergency measure 
(mpn) enacted by the rabbis with the intention of averting the 
danger of Jewish maidens losing their virginity to the Roman gov- 
ernor and possibly even conceiving from him. In such cases, the 
prospective couple was actually encouraged to engage in sexual 
intercourse and cohabit out of wedlock in the house of the bride’s 
father. However the value of this interpretation is questionable, 
because in the next sentence the talmudic commentators go on to 
claim that “Although the destruction (mw) was discontinued, the 
custom was not” (ibid.). This means that Judaean men and women 
continued to practice some sort of premarital cohabitation before 
actually entering wedlock. The Palestinian Talmud then goes on to 
state that even “the daughter-in-law of Rabbi Oshaiah entered (the 
bridal chamber) pregnant” (ibid.), indicating that the matrimo- 
nial practices described in the Mishnah were followed in families 
of the Judaean rabbis themselves. 

The acknowledgment in talmudic sources that the custom of 
engaging in sexual relations prior to marriage was not easy to 
uproot even when the conditions which had brought it about 
(namely the jus primae noctis of the Bar Kokhba aftermath) ceased 
to exist, indicates that it did not arise from them either. This 
becomes clear when we consider that the jus primae noctis is a 
favorite literary motif in many cultures of the world and it is very 
doubtful whether it was ever practiced in Judaea or anywhere else. 
For example, the medieval feudal lords of Europe have often been 
accused of resorting to this measure. However, a thorough inves- 
tigation of the sources by serious historians, has shown it to be 
an unfounded accusation.“ It seems that similar tales were told 


4 And cf. B. Ketubbot 3b. The context and contents of the Babylonian discourse 
on the subject is so blurred that it need hardly concern us here. And see also, 
in no relation to this mishnah, Scholion to Megillat Taanit, Elul 17. 

46 The first to pursue the investigation was K. Schmidt, Jus primae noctis: Eine 
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in the Far East as well.*” One Jewish folklorist has maintained that 
even though in Europe this custom has no historical basis, the 
talmudic traditions should be taken as reliable historical docu- 
ments.*8 But others had earlier demonstrated that the Jewish tra- 
ditions are just as legendary and simply draw on a common lit- 
erary motif.? This claim is not intended to question the well 
known and sordid fact that occupying forces often took advan- 
tage of the local population and rape of Jewish women by Roman 
soldiers and higher officials was probably not altogether rare, par- 
ticularly in times of war.°° What I am claiming is that jus primae 
noctis was never imposed by law. It is a common literary motif, 
used by repressed peoples to voice their hatred toward their 
oppressors. It reflects reality but it does not relate it in a factual 
way. 


2. The Story of Herod and Mariamme the Hasmonean 


The story of Herod’s marriage to the Hasmonean princess Ma- 
riamme is found in a highly literary formulation, in the Babylon- 
ian Talmud: 


B. Bava Batra 3b 

Herod was a slave of the House of Hasmonai. He laid eyes on a cer- 
tain young girl (npn). Once he heard a heavenly voice (p na) pro- 
claim: Any slave who rebels (now) against his master will succeed. 
He went and murdered all the members of his masters’ household, 
but spared the girl. When she realized that he intended to marry 
her she climbed up to the roof and cried: Whoever says: I am (a 
descendant) of the House of Hasmonai is a slave, since none of 
them were spared save for one girl, and that girl threw herself off 
the roof. For seven years (Herod) preserved her body in honey. 
There are those who say he had intercourse with her (TY 82) and 
there are those who say he did not. 


geschichtliche Untersuchung (Freiburg 1881); more recently, see W.D. Howarth, 
“Droit du Seigneur’: Fact or Fantasy?” Journal of European Studies 1 (1971) 291-312; 
H.F.W. Schmidt-Bleibtren, Jus Primae Noctis: Herrenrecht der ersten Nacht (Bonn 
1988). 

47 See Bin Gorion, Paths of Legend, 62. 

48 Patai, “Jus Primae Noctis.” 

49 I. Levi, “Hanoucca et le jus primae noctis,” Revue des études juifs 30 (1898) 
220-31. 

50 And for this particular case, see Noam, “Seventeenth of Elul.” 
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With the exception of one scholar,>! all agree that this is the tal 
mudic version of the complex and tragic marriage between Herod 
and the Hasmonean princess Mariamme, which is described in 
great detail by Josephus. This story is evidently not historical, but 
it has, nevertheless retained some genuine facts. For example it 
reflects the memory that Herod had been the executioner of the 
Hasmoneans, that he planned to enhance his position by marry- 
ing into that house, and that his relations with the Hasmonean 
woman ended in disaster.>* Naturally, without the Josephan 
account, we would be at a loss as to which historical details are 
retrievable at all. However, since the story confirms some of the 
information in Josephus, perhaps it contains some detail which 
Josephus has left out? Let us investigate the epilogue in Josephus’ 
account. In his Antiquities, Josephus tells us that after Mariamme 
had been executed 


Antiquities 15.240-2 

.. the king’s desire for her burnt still more strongly, for such had 
been his feeling even earlier ... And he would frequently call out 
for her and frequently utter unseemly laments ... and was so far over- 
come by his passion that he would actually order his servants to sum- 
mon Mariamme, as if she were still alive and able to heed them. 


If what Josephus is saying here is true, why not imagine further, 
that Herod refused to part with Mariamme, and thus had her 
body preserved so that he could gaze upon her. And if that were 
so, perhaps he also violated the corpse, or perhaps rumor had it 
that he did.*? At this point in our speculation we would do well 
to invoke the literary motif criterion. Another story, found in 
Herodotus tells something quite similar. King Periander of 
Corinth had killed his wife and thus estranged his two sons 
(Herodotus 3, 50). Furthermore “... he had had intercourse with 
the dead body of Melissa ...” (ibid., 5, 92). 

The similarity to the story of Herod is undeniable: both kings 
kill their wives, both are apparently sorry for the act, and both 
have intercourse with the dead body. Of further interest is the 
name of the dead queen mentioned by Herodotus—Melissa— 
honey bee in Greek, and derived from the same root as the word 


51 B.Z. Luria, From Yannai to Herod (Jerusalem 1974) 242-51 [Hebrew]. 

52 And see further, A. Schalit, “The Round Structure at Masada: Mariamme 
the Hasmonean’s Tomb?” Ha-Umma 2 (1963) 356-63 [Hebrew]. 

53 Jbid., 362-3. 
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honey. This makes the connection between the two literary com- 
positions even more plausible—the queen’s name has become the 
substance in which Mariamme was preserved. However, this 
manipulation is not a mere invention of the story-teller; honey 
was indeed a substance used in antiquity to preserve bodies (cf. 
Josephus, Antiquities 14.124; Herodotus 1, 198). The stories reflect 
a folklore motif employed as a standard rumor with which to den- 
igrate wicked kings, but the custom it presupposes (corps preser- 
vation in honey) is realistic. 


3. A Poor Woman’s Contribution 


As I will argue in chapter five, one of the best criteria for iden- 
tifying real historical information about a woman is her appear- 
ance in a story in which she has no specifically female function. 
If the story could just as well have been told about a man, it is 
probably reliable. The following example is an exception to this 
rule, because it tells a story of a woman, which it could equally 
have told of a man, yet an external source demonstrates that this 
is a literary motif. At the end of this discussion I shall try to 
explain why the editor nevertheless considered the woman a nec- 
essary element in the story. 


Leviticus Rabbah 3:5 

Once a woman brought a handful of flour (to the Temple) and the 
priest mocked her and said: Look what they offer (mapa —femi- 
nine plural)! What is there here for food and what is there here for 
sacrifice? It was shown to him in a dream: Do not mock her, it is as 
though she sacrificed her own soul.*4 


Does this story have a historical kernel? Some of its features sug- 
gest that it could be telling a true event. It takes place in a real 
location—the Jerusalem Temple—and one of its characters is a 
Jerusalem priest. But many details in the story are fantastic. The 
woman is anonymous. The priest is anonymous. When Leviticus 
Rabbah was edited the Jerusalem Temple had already lain in ruins 
for 400 years, and it is not very likely that it contains accurate 


54 For a literary discussion, see Y. Fraenkel, Studies in the Spiritual World of the 
Aggadic Story (Tel Aviv 1981) 129-32 [Hebrew]; N.J. Cohen, “Leviticus Rabbah 
Parashah 3: An Examination of a Classic Rabbinic Homily,” Jewish Quarterly Review 
72 (1981-2) 24-7. 
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information about those ancient times. But an even more con- 
vincing argument against the historicity of this story is the fact 
that a close parallel to it is found in the synoptic gospels: 


Mark 12:41-45 

And he (Jesus) sat down opposite the treasury and watched the mul- 
titude putting money into the treasury. Many rich people put in 
large sums. And a widow came and put in two copper coins which 
make a penny. And he called his disciples to him and said to them: 
Truly I say to you, this poor widow has put in more than all those 
who are contributing to the treasury. For they all contribute out of 
their abundance; but she, out of her poverty, has put in everything 
she had, her whole living. 


The fact that this story is found in an external source, which is 
older than the midrash but was probably not familiar to the 
midrashic compiler may suggest that it describes the same histori- 
cal event, or rather two similar incidents, but it is more likely that 
this was a literary motif that circulated amongst Jews and was thus 
employed both by the evangelist and the midrashic editor. Why 
then, did the author of this tradition choose a woman as the hero 
of this fantastic story? The answer to this question may be asso- 
ciated with a specific literary genre. This is not the only story in 
rabbinic literature portraying women as the poorest and weakest 
elements in society, abused and mistreated by the legal and sac- 
erdotal systems. Perhaps women, as impoverished human beings, 
were in fact a stereotype of the time. When a story required a 
poor hero, women came to the mind of the framer as the ulti- 
mate poor. 

Since poverty is not an inherent biological trait with which 
women are born, nor a social status which society reserved only 
for women, the fact that poverty nevertheless conjures up a 
woman in the mind of the storyteller suggests that women indeed 
comprised many of the worst paupers. This condition could be 
compared to Rabbi Aqiva’s saying: 

Leviticus Rabbah 35:6 


Poverty becomes the daughters of Jacob as a red ribbon tied to the 
head of a white stallion. 


Or to that of Rabbi Ishmael: 


55 Cf. Luke 21:1-4. 
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M. Nedarim 9:10 
The daughters of Israel are fair, but poverty makes them ugly. 


Excursus: The Literary Motif Criterion and Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife 


Two aspects of the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife are found in liter- 
ary parallels, one in a contemporary or slightly earlier Jewish 
source and the other is from Homer. 


1. The Sale of Hair 


Y. Shabbat 6:1, 7d°® 
She would sell her braids and give (Aqiva) the proceeds and he stud- 
ied Torah. 


The literary motif of the destitute woman who sells her hair as a 
last resort in order to obtain funds for a charitable purpose, or 
as the ultimate proof of her love has been revived in modern 
American literature.>”? However, the motif is old, being first attest- 
ed in Jewish literature in the Testament of Job, probably composed 
in Palestine during the first century BCE or the first century CE. 
According to this composition, at the outset Job was married to 
a woman by the name of Sitis (39:1), who suffered all his hard- 
ships with him but did not enjoy his renewed fortunes because 
she died before he earned them (40:8). When reduced to abject 
poverty, the testament relates: 


Testament of Job 23:7-10 

(Satan said unto her:) Now then, if you have no money at hand, 
offer me the hair of your head and take three loaves of bread. Per- 
haps you will be able to live for three more days. Then she said to 
herself: What good is the hair of my head compared to my hungry 
husband? And so, showing disdain for her hair, she said to him: Go 
ahead, take it. Then he took scissors, sheared off the hair of her 
head and gave her three loaves while all were looking on.°* 


The literary similarities with the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife are 


56 Cf. Y. Sotah 9:16, 24c. 

57 Louisa May Alcott, Little Women (New York 1983) 201-5; O’Henry, “The Gift 
of the Magi,” in The Best of O’Henry (London 1929) 15-22. The motif is also dis- 
cussed by Tsipora Kagan, “The Faithful Woman in Folklore,” Mahanaim 98 (1965) 
1449 [Hebrew], who compares it to the sacrifice of a limb. However, I am not 
sure this comparison is warranted, as Kagan herself admits. 

58 Translation R.P. Spittler, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha vol. 1. J.H. 
Charlesworth, ed. (New York 1983) 848-9. 
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obvious. Both women have poverty stricken husbands, and both 
take the ultimate step of selling their hair, disregarding personal 
humiliation, in order to ease the burden of their beloved hus- 
bands. The Testament of Job is a professedly literary composition. 
Thus we should likewise assume that the same is true for the sto- 
ry of Rabbi Agqiva’s wife, and the sale of a woman’s hair is a lit- 
erary motif, demonstrating the ultimate resources of an impov- 
erished woman. Rabbi Aqiva’s wife probably never sold her hair. 
However, this literary theme, like that of the impoverished widow 
in Leviticus Rabbah and the New Testament, and like the descrip- 
tion of the preservation of a body in honey in the story of Mari- 
amme the Hasmonean, probably grew out of real historical con- 
ditions.°? In this case we may assume that a woman could in fact 
sell her hair, when in dire poverty, or under any other circum- 
stances. 


2. The Waiting Wife 


In the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife, as told in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud versions, the major component is that of the faithful wife 
waiting for her husband who has gone away for many years. Nei- 
ther version, whether in B. Nedarim or B. Ketubbot, states outright 
the wife’s suspicions about her husband’s conduct with other 
women during his absence. Nor is the wife presented as resisting 
the advances of other suitors. Nevertheless, the literary motif of 
the patiently waiting wife is reminiscent of the Homeric epic of 
Odysseus and Penelope. Both stories elevate the notion of the ide- 
al wife, loyal to her husband even in ignorance of his conduct, 
waiting and trusting in his inevitable homecoming, long after the 
rest of the world has despaired. In both cases her loyalty is reward- 
ed by her restoration to her previous exalted position. The ele- 
ment is a universal folk motif®! but hardly a historical detail. 


59 For another methodological study of women in antiquity which sets out to 
discover the history behind the story and ultimately employs this method see Vir- 
ginia Burrus, Chastity as Autonomy: Women in the Stories of the Apocryphal Acts = Stud- 
ies in Women and Religion 23 (Lewiston NY 1987) 95-9. 

60 And see below chapter five. 

61 A similar motif found in ancient Chinese tradition is mentioned by Bin- 
Gorion, Paths of Legends, 61. 
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Time and again I stress throughout this work that rabbinic liter- 
ature is a difficult, almost impossible historical source. To verify 
it we need to resort to various criteria, but the most reliable one 
seems to be the case where a claim we make on the historicity of 
the source is supported by external evidence. Because rabbinic 
literature does claim to tell the story of some (the rabbis in Pales- 
tine and Babylonia, and to a certain extent that of their prede- 
cessors, the Pharisees) when dealing with them the tradents may 
have attempted to preserve information correctly. However, rab- 
binic literature certainly does not claim to tell the story of Jewish 
women at the time, and is therefore less trustworthy when men- 
tioning them. Thus an important criterion as the external source 
is doubly useful in the study of women. In the last few pages alone 
a pseudepigraphic external tradition enabled us to recover a lost 
source on the employment of women in the Jerusalem Temple 
staff, while papyrological finds have helped reveal that detailed 
discussions in rabbinic literature on deeds of gift are, in fact, a 
disguised review of the issue of women’s inheritance. 

The external source, however, should not be confused with the 
literary motif which not only does not enhance the historicity of 
a tradition, it in fact detracts from it. Literary motifs on topics 
that include women abound. But in the last few pages we have 
seen that the story of the jus primae noctis of rabbinic literature is 
a literary motif found elsewhere; that a story similar to that of 
Herod’s abuse of Mariamme’s corpse is also found in Herodotus; 
that the story of a poor woman’s contribution to the Temple has 
a parallel in the New Testament and that the story of the sale of 
hair by Rabbi Aqiva’s wife has a parallel in the Testament of Job. All 
in all, therefore, these stories are not historical. But such stories 
would be told only if they reflect some reality, and thus the jus 
primae noctis is a literary motif of oppressed peoples, certainly 
reflecting rape and mistreatment of women by the occupiers; and 
sale of hair in poverty would only be used as a literary motif in a 
society where such a story would sound plausible. 
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METHODS OF HISTORICAL DEDUCTION 
FROM HALAKHIC TEXTS 


In the following pages I wish to demonstrate how women’s his- 
tory can be deduced from halakhic texts by the use of three cri- 
teria, all aimed at reading between the lines of the composition. 
The three criteria are universal, i.e. they are applicable to issues 
of men as to issues of women, but I discovered the first criterion, 
discussed in the first part of the present chapter, while searching 
for methods peculiar to woman. Thus, it is particularly useful in 
the study of women, because it relies heavily on incidental state- 
ments found in sources dealing with issues of a totally different 
nature. As I ventured further into the field I discovered that this 
method in fact constitutes only part of a broader methodology 
which I discuss in this chapter—finding history in halakhic texts. 

Halakhah can be defined in many different ways. It is a law 
codex, but it is certainly much more than that. It defines people’s 
behavior in a field much more diverse than the narrow sphere of 
judicial rulings. It aims at regulating all aspects of people’s lives, 
spelling out their relation to other people, beginning with their 
family, extending to their neighbors, their fellow countrymen, 
their compatriots, and the alien; their relationship to God; their 
behavior at table; their work habits and output; their economic, 
social and moral ethics; the food they eat; and even the clothes 
they wear. No person can follow the halakhah to the letter, but its 
formulators make it clear that the best Jew is he who tries to per- 
form all its precepts. 

However, halakhic material is not uniform and does not always 
carry the same authority. Parts of the halakhah were incorporated 
into the Mishnah and became canonized. Obviously they were 
intended to carry more authority than other halakhic traditions 
discarded by the compilers of the Mishnah. Nevertheless, these 
discarded traditions were not forgotten. They were collected in 
other compilations and often cited by the Talmudim, sometimes 
in order to complicate the simple picture presented by the Mish- 
nah. The Babylonian Talmud eventually became canonized. This 
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means that for Jews of future generations its rulings (insofar as 
they could be discerned among the heaps of discourse found in 
the talmudic text) became law. But were they obligatory in previ- 
ous generations? This does not seem to be the case. 

The halakhah is not a history book. Compiling a list of demands 
and expectations formulated by the halakhah and calling it a his- 
torical account of how Jews behaved during the mishnaic and tal- 
mudic periods is misleading to say the least.! At most it can be an 
idealized view of Judaism as seen through the eyes of the com- 
pilers of the halakhah. But even this oversimplifies matters, since 
such a list naturally includes only one view of each question, while 
the essence of rabbinic literature is the discourse and the record- 
ing of polemics and disagreement on almost every point under 
discussion. 

Furthermore, even if we assume that the compilation of the 
Mishnah meant the canonization of some suggested behavior, the 
question whether its rulings were ever followed, to what extent 
and by whom is by no means solved. For example, if the Mishnah 
sets out certain rules as the only correct way to sacrifice a lamb 
in the Temple, does this mean that such a practice was ever fol- 
lowed in Temple times, a period which ended 130 years before 
the compilation of the Mishnah? Or were they recorded as a re- 
commended practice, to be enforced if and when a new Temple 
were built, thus describing something that is pure fantasy and nev- 
er bore any relation to historical events? 

Thus, it is abundantly clear to the historian that halakhic rul- 
ings should almost never be used as historical sources. They may 
sometimes serve to indicate what was not followed, since it is 
axiomatic in the study of legal texts, that when a law is repeated 
often, this means that one enactment did not suffice in driving 
out the previous practice.? At the most, halakhic literature can be 
used in the study of the history of halakhah in and of itself.? Sec- 
tions of rabbinic literature that relate stories or record debates 


1 Nearest to doing something of this sort in the study of women’s history came 
L. Swidler, Women in Judaism: The Status of Women in Formative Judaism (Metuchen 
NJ 1976); and Léonie J. Archer, Her Price is Beyond Rubies: The Jewish Woman in 
Greco-Roman. Palestine = JSOT Supplement Series 60 (Sheffield 1990). 

2 See for example in a not totally unrelated field A. Linder, The Jews in Roman 
Imperial Legislation (Jerusalem 1987) 74. 

3 On women in halakhah, the best study of this sort to date is Rachel Biale, 
Women and Jewish Law (New York 1984). 
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and polemics may be more reliable, but accepting the rulings 
themselves as descriptions of historical reality is naive and, more 
often than not, incorrect. For the history of women, this assertion 
is just as valid. The point has been cogently stated by Elisabeth 
Schissler-Fiorenza: 


The formal canons of codified patriarchal law are generally more 
restrictive than the actual interaction and relationship of women and 
men and the social reality which they govern.* 


Having categorically disqualified legal texts as sources for Jewish 
history, it nonetheless seems to me that something historical may 
be learnt by applying some criteria to them. The criteria are sim- 
ple: they suggest that internal contradictions within the legal sys- 
tem itself reflects a historical situation, a struggle, an unresolved 
tension. The law giver intends to regulate society, but is he in a 
position to do so? What is the basis of his authority? What means 
of coercion are at his disposal? and what is the rationale behind 
the suggested legislation? These universal questions confront all 
historians who use legal texts as historical records. In women stud- 
ies they are more important, because in almost all cases in his- 
tory laws of and for women were not formulated by women them- 
selves, and it is very likely that often women who had to abide by 
them did not understand the rationale behind them and would 
thus show some form of resistance toward the laws. Traces of this 
resistance is what I seek to discover between the lines of halakhic 
texts. 

I have approached these issues with the help of three different 
techniques, which take into account the legal, chronological, and 
geographical structure of rabbinic literature. The first two crite- 
ria are synchronic. They search, with the aid of two different meth- 
ods, the first implicit and the second explicit, for contradictions 
within the tannaitic stratum of rabbinic literature. The implicit 
technique maintains that although not stated in so many words, 
opposition to a certain ruling can be discerned in a text which 
deals with something altogether different. The explicit technique 
shows that the rabbis themselves, in cases of several laws, admit- 
ted that their enactments were not only debated but occasional- 
ly disobeyed. The third criterion is diachronic, in other words it 


4 In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New 
York 1983) 108-9. 
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demonstrates how in later generations what had seemed to be 
monolithic halakhah was approached and breached, when it 
imposed impossible hardships. 


A. The Halakhic Text as an Implied Historical Witness 


The implied method within the tannaitic corpus is this: if a rul- 
ing mentions a certain fact not as its main subject but inciden- 
tally, and in so doing flatly contradicts another ruling, the first 
reference most probably depicts real life while the second paints 
an idealized picture. Let me demonstrate this criterion with an 
example: 

The Jewish identity of a person is determined by the ethnic 
identity of his or her mother. If the mother were Jewish, s/he 
would likewise be Jewish. If not, then in order to become Jewish 
this person would have to undergo conversion. The basis for this 
stringent halakhic ruling is found in the Mishnah: 

M. Qiddushin 3:12 

Where there is (potential for a valid Jewish marriage, i.e.) giddushin 
(literally consecration) the offspring follows the male. And to whom 
does this refer? A priestess, Levite or Israelite who married a priest, 
a Levi or an Israelite ... And in the case of those who have no qid- 
dushin with (the father) or with any one else (because giddushin is 
a specifically Jewish institution), the offspring follows her. And to 
whom does this refer? The offspring of a female slave or a gentile 
woman. 


If we put this in more modern terms, if a Jew is married to a Jew- 
ish woman, the children are like him, but if not, the children are 
like her—not Jewish. Prior to this mishnaic text no similar asser- 
tion appears in Jewish literature. On the contrary, many anecdotes 
in the Hebrew Bible and references in Jewish literature clearly 
show that Jewish identity was determined by the father.> Thus, the 
Mishnah here introduces an innovation. The question that should 
be asked is whether this innovation was introduced as a result of 
pressure from popular practice, or, on the contrary, was it com- 
pletely academic, so that its implementation would be a prolonged 
and complex process. Shaye Cohen has suggested two reasons for 


5 See S.J.D. Cohen, “The Origins of the Matrilineal Principle in Rabbinic Law,” 
Association of Jewish Studies Review 10 (1985) 19-29. 
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the rabbis’ resorting to the matrilineal principle: 1. Influence of 
Roman law; 2. An abhorrence in Judaism, of mixed breeding 
(87>). Both these reasons are academic in nature, as stated by 
Cohen: 


The matrilineal principle has had enormous social consequences for 
modern Jews, and it is easy to believe that the rabbis must have been 
compelled by some societal need to institute it. But there is little 
evidence to support this belief ... Perhaps in regard to other mat- 
ters the rabbis were legislators listening attentively to the demands 
of their constituency. In their statement of the matrilineal princi- 
ple, however, the rabbis were philosophers, and, like most philoso- 
phers, they did not always live in the real world.® 


If Cohen is correct, we should not suppose that the matrilineal 
principle was universally followed, or even assumed in the mish- 
naic period.’. And indeed, even in the Mishnah itself, in a section 
which is not concerned with the determination of ethnic or reli- 
gious identity, but with the ritual of the bringing of first fruits, 
we find the following text: 


M. Bikkurim 1:4 

These are they that bring (first fruits) but do not recite (the bless- 
ing on the first fruits): The proselyte brings but does not recite, 
since he cannot say: “which the Lord swore to our fathers” (Deuteron- 
omy 26:3). But if his mother was an Israelite he brings and recites. 


The issue under discussion here involves the rights and obliga- 
tions that differentiate a proselyte from a full Jew. This mishnah 
is not interested in the question, what identifies a person as a Jew. 
Nevertheless, it raises the question of a person whose mother is 
Jewish but his father is not. Since such a marriage is not valid, 
the offspring is like the mother (cf. T. Qiddushin 4:16). Yet in this 
mishnah, the son of such a union is not automatically counted Jew- 
ish himself; thus implying that it is the identity of the father that 
counts, which, as mentioned above, used to be the case. The dis- 
crepancy between this text and the previously cited mishnaic text 
has recently bothered Shaye Cohen,® who has suggested four pos- 
sible solutions with which to settle the differences. As clear, inclu- 


ê Ibid, p. 53. 

7 Ibid., 35-7. 

8 ”Can a Convert to Judaism have a Jewish Mother?” in Torah and Wisdom: Stud- 
ies in Jewish Philosophy, Kabbalah and Halacha: Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman. 
Ruth Link-Salinger, ed. (New York 1992) 19-31. 
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sive, and ingenious as this attempt is, it is undoubtedly a-histori- 
cal and reminiscent of rabbinic pilpul. A historical approach 
should not seek to harmonize the texts. On the contrary, contra- 
dictions are the stuff on which historical research thrives. In my 
opinion, the author of M. Bikkurim totally ignores the text in M. 
Qiddushin, but relates a historical situation familiar to him from 
Jewish life—a person who has a Jewish mother, but who still had 
to convert in order to become Jewish himself. 

The halakhic criterion applied here is particularly useful in the 
study of the status of Jewish women.’ Because rabbinic literature 
sets out to regulate and circumscribe women’s activities and activ- 
ity areas directly, many rulings about women in rabbinic halakhah 
may also be philosophical in nature—the result of theoretical 
principles—and not necessarily a reflection of a social milieu in 
which they functioned. Many examples of legislation directed at 
women illustrate this criterion, as we shall see now. 


1. Queenship in Israel 


The first example is so straightforward that it drives the argument 
ad absurdum. In the Sifre Deuteronomy, where the rabbis discuss the 
promise “He will give the rain of your land in its season” (Deuteron- 
omy 11:14) it is stated: 

Sifre Deuteronomy 42 

Rabbi Nathan said: “In its season” (Deuteronomy 11:14)—from Sab- 


bath eve to Sabbath eve, as the rains fell in the days of Queen Shlam- 
ZO. 


Queen Shlamzo, as mentioned above,!° is readily identified as the 


only Jewish queen of the Second Temple Period—Shelamzion 
Alexandra, the wife of King Alexander Yannai. That Queen She- 
lamzion was a historical person who actually ruled the country 
needs no further proof. That she was also well liked by the Phar- 
isees (whose heirs became the authors of rabbinic literature) is 
borne out not only by the text of Josephus (War 1.111; Antiquities 


? One can conceivably argue that even the preceding example is relevant to 
the study of Jewish women’s history (because it involves the principle of deter- 
mining the ethnic identity of a Jew according to a woman—his mother), although 
I think this is an issue which effects women and men equally. 

10 Chapter two, and see also chapter seven below. 
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13.405) but illustrated here as well—it was in her reign that God’s 
blessing of rain in the appropriate season materialized. 

However, later in the same rabbinic compilation, the Sifre 
Deuteronomy, we find the following statement: 


Sifre Deuteronomy 157 
“Thou may indeed set as king (over thee)” (Deuteronomy 17:15)—a 
king and not a queen. 


On the surface, these two sources seem to contradict one anoth- 
er. Here we have a ruling that condemns queenship in Israel, 
while there the same rabbinic composition is endorsing with 
enthusiasm the reign of a real queen.'! However, this inconsis- 
tency poses no difficulties for the historian. While the first source 
is a late reflection on a historical event, the second is an even lat- 
er reflection on a biblical verse, having no significance for the 
history of women at the time. No historian would ever suggest 
that the second verse proves that Queen Shelamzion-Alexandra 
never ruled. 

Fortunately for the history of Shelamzion-Alexandra, we have 
Josephus’ historical accounts at our disposal, and can therefore 
dispose of this minor rabbinic difficulty without major complica- 
tions.!? However, even if our only evidence for the Jewish queen 
were rabbinic literature, we could still have managed to discard 
one of the two sources as a-historical. Since we have a ruling to 
the effect that queens should not rule, but we also have another 
source—a midrash on a biblical verse, which incidentally mentions 
a queen by name—we could use the criterion described to dis- 
card the ruling against queenship as a-historical. It was probably 
enacted when Israel had no kings at all, either male or female. 
Whether it could dictate the administrative system of Israel today 
is another question altogether. In the past it had no practical 
application. Women, as well as men could and did rule as queens. 

The case of Queen Shelamzion-Alexandra is unique, in that 
external evidence substantiates the results of the method applied 
here. In other cases, we do not possess the same sort of supporting 
evidence. But the rule applies nevertheless. 


11 This inconsistency has even given rise to an apologetic article, which 
attempts to settle the differences between the two sources. See C.Z. Reines, “A 
King, Not a Queen,” Sinai 67 (1970) 327-8 [Hebrew]. 

12 And see for this criterion above, chapter three. 
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2. The Study of Torah 


The study of Torah by women has been the focus of much Jewish 
feminist discussion and debate.!3 The question of whether women 
should, may or must not study Torah is an example of a debate 
which is not conclusively decided in the Mishnah. When formu- 
lating the idea that a suspected adulteress who survived the ordeal 
of the bitter water was not always innocent, but sometimes her 
punishment was suspended because she had some merit,!* the 
rabbis ponder the question whether this innovation should be 
made known to women (all of whom were potential suspected 
adulteresses): 


M. Sotah 3:4 

.. hence Ben Azzai says: A man should teach his daughter Torah so 
that if she drinks (the bitter water) she may know that merit (which 
she had acquired in her lifetime) suspends her punishment. R. Elie- 
zer says: Any man who teaches his daughter Torah, it is as though 
he taught her nonsense/lechery (man).!® 


Much debate has focused on the question of whether the rabbis 
did or did not rule here that women should not study Torah. Those 
who argued that they did not, based their claim on the fact that 
no law is set out here,! or even that Rabbi Eliezer’s reference to 
man here only opposes the teaching of this particular portion of 
the Torah, which is liable to incite women to commit adultery 
(hence the translation lechery).!? Those who argue that the rab- 
bis did forbid women to study Torah in general base their claim 
on the fact that Rabbi Eliezer was a far more prominent sage than 
Ben Azzai, and that his opinion is cited last, indicating that it was 
the accepted ruling.’® However, if the issue was not decided in 


13 Swidler, Women in Judaism, 93-111; Biale, Women and Jewish Law, 29-41; 
Roslyn Lacks, Women and Judaism: Myth, History and Struggle (New York 1980) 122; 
Naomi G. Cohen, “Women and the Study of Talmud,” Tradition 24/1 (1988) 28- 
37; Judith R. Wegner, “Women in Classical Rabbinic Judaism,” in Jewish Women 
in Historical Perspective. Judith Baskin, ed. (Detroit 1991) 75-6; D. Boyarin, Carnal 
Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 1993) 167-80. But see also Lisa 
Aiken, To Be a Jewish Woman (Northvale NJ 1992) 36-8. 

14 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 170-4 interprets this merit as the merit of the study 
of Torah but I do not think this is a simple reading of the text. 

15 On the translation of “msn” into English see my Women in Greco-Roman Pales- 
tine: An Inquiry into Image and Status (Tūbingen 1994) 139, n. 13. 

16 E.g. Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 176-7. 

17 E.g. Judith Romney-Wegner, Chattel or Person: The Status of Women in the Mish- 
nah (Oxford 1988) 162. 

18 Biale Women and Jewish Law, 33-5; Swidler Women in Judaism, 94-5. 
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the Mishnah, it is certainly decided in Sifre Deuteronomy: 


Sifre Deuteronomy 46 
“And you shall teach them to your sons” (Deuteronomy 11:19) Your 
sons, not your daughters. 


Furthermore, the Babylonian Talmud, when exploring the mishna- 
ic ruling that women are exempt only from positive time bound 
commandments, states: 


B. Qiddushin 34a 

But the study of Torah, procreation and the redemption of the first- 
born are positive commandments that are not time-bound, from 
which women are (nonetheless) exempt. 


This suggests that even though “study of Torah” does not fit the 
rabbis’ own definition of commandments from which women are 
exempt (i.e. positive time-bound commandments), such a notion 
was so deep-rooted, that it seems to take precedence over the gen- 
eral formulation.!® 

These three texts indicate that on the theoretical level women 
were excluded, in the minds of the sages, from participating in 
the study of Torah. However, from other rulings a different pic- 
ture may emerge. Other rabbinic texts also suggest that women 
acquired knowledge of Torah. For example, in Mishnah”? Qiddushin 
we read 

M. Qiddushin 4:13 


A bachelor shall not teach scribes and a woman shall not teach 
scribes. 


This laws set out to regulate a gender ordered teaching staff in a 
scribe school. However, if there were no women versed in the craft 
of the scribes, i.e. the copying of the Torah and other holy texts 
on parchment, such an enactment would be unnecessary. Women 
seemed to have served as scribes from a very early period. For 
example, one of the families who are designated in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah “sons of the Slaves of Salomon” is called “sons 


19 On this sugya in the Babylonian Talmud, and the rabbis’ own observation that 
one does not learn general rules from “general rules (7752),” see L. Jacobs, , The 
Talmudic Argument: A Study in Talmudic Reasoning and Methodology (Cambridge 
1984) 133-43. 

20 For a mishnaic text, this would be the place to cite M. Nedarim 4:3, but as 
demonstrated above (chapter one) the inclusion of “daughters” in this text is 
modern. 
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of the woman scribe (maon 712) (Ezra 2:55).”*! A Newly published 
text from Qumran asserts that in the Dead Sea sect women were 
permitted to serve as scribes.** If a woman could serve as scribe, 
she would have to know what she was writing. She would have to 
be versed in Torah. 

A further halakhah, found in the Tosefta, deals with the condi- 
tions a man may impose on his prospective wife when making a 
marriage contract: 


T. Ketubbot 4:7 

A man may marry a woman on condition that he need not main- 
tain her or support her. And furthermore, he may include a con- 
dition that she maintain and support him and teach him Torah. 
There was the case of Joshua the son of Rabbi Aqiva (who) married 
a woman and made an agreement with her that she maintain and 
support him and teach him Torah. There were years of famine. They 
went and divided their property. She began to complain to the sages. 
And when he came to court he said to them: She is more credible 
to me than any man. She said to them: Indeed he made this con- 
dition with me. Sages said to her: Nothing is valid following the 
agreement. 


This text relates a situation whereby a woman is contractually 
obligated to maintain her husband and teach him Torah. Obvi- 
ously in order for a woman to teach her husband, she would have 
had to learn first.*® This implication is not contested in this text. 
The second part of the agreement (woman provides maintenance, 
support and Torah) is not symmetrical to the first part of the agree- 
ment (man does not provide maintenance or support) so the 
teaching of Torah is not cited as part of a formula but as a real 
condition. The case cited at the end of the story is an interesting 
illustration of how this halakhah functioned. The teaching of 
Torah, specified in Rabbi Aqiva’s son’s marriage agreement, is an 
irrelevant detail, while the two other clauses (maintenance and 
support) are the real subject of the discussion. This heightens the 
historical significance of this detail.?4 


21 On the historical context of these, see Tamara C. Eskenazi, “Out from the 
Shadows: Biblical Women in the Postexilic Era,” Journal for the Study of the Old Tes- 
tament 54 (1992) 25-43. 

22 R.H. Eisenman, M. Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered (Shaftsbury 1992) 
207 (=4Q274 fragment 1, column 1:7). 

?3 On another text which may imply this for Babylonia, see Boyarin, Carnal 
Israel, 194-5. 

24 On the significance of details irrelevant to a story, in the case of women, 
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The final example is one we have already seen in chapter one. 
In the Tosefta the following text is found: 


T. Berakhot 2:12 

Men and women who suffer from (venereal) discharge (Mx1, 03r) 
and menstruants, and women after childbirth are permitted to read 
from the Torah, the Prophets and the Writings, and to study mish- 
nah, midrash, halakhot and aggadot. 


This text, which, as we have seen, was problematic enough to war- 
rant censorship on its way into the Babylonian Talmud, deals with 
the question of the handling of Scripture and study of it by per- 
sons who have contracted impurity. It is not particularly interest- 
ed in the Torah study of women, but incidentally it enumerates 
categories of impure persons, almost all of them women, sug- 
gesting not only that they could handle Scripture, but that they 
could also engage in higher forms of rabbinic education: midrash, 
halakhah and aggadah. 

These examples clearly illustrate that though some sages 
thought women should not study Torah, and even tried to pro- 
duce a ruling to this effect and to canonize it, the rabbinic world 
as a whole admitted to a reality much more diverse, which pre- 
served in it the possibility for women to study Torah.” 

The purpose of this conclusion is not to point out for modern 
feminists the rabbinic texts they can use in order to improve 
women’s position in Judaism today. It is rather to indicate that 
the position of women in Judaism was rather fluid at the time of 
the compilation of rabbinic codices, as these works themselves 
indicate. When describing the reality of the time one may assume 
that there were always women who studied Torah. Only when they 
became many, and perhaps seemed to some to constitute a threat, 
was it enacted that they should be bared from such activity. But 
such an enactment was not achieved automatically, and never 
accepted fully. 


see chapter six. On the possibility that this story refers to financial support toward 
the study of Torah, see my Jewish Women, 194, and n. 33. Against the argument 
that in Rabbi Aqiva’s family we would particularly expect the wife to support her 
studying husband financially, see Lacks, Women and Judaism, 134, who maintains 
that Aqiva himself was literally taught to read and write by his wife. 

25 Unlike Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 193-6, I do not think these texts are indica- 
tions of dissident voices of opposition within rabbinic culture, but rather slips of 
the pen, which reflect reality. 
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2.1 Additional Note—Women and Greek Studies 

The question whether Greek was a legitimate discipline for an 
Israelite male is discussed as a halakhic issue based on the ruling 
found in the aggadic section at the end of Mishnah Sotah: 


M. Sotah 9:14 

... In the war (m0AEuo¢—oin>D) of Titus a decree was issued forbid- 
ding bridal wreaths and (it was decreed) that a person (O78) may 
not teach his son Greek. 


In this context it is interesting to note that in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud a reverse midrashic principle is applied to this issue with 
regard to teaching Greek to daughters: 


Y. Sotah 9:16, 24c?6 

They asked Rabbi Joshua: How is it with regard to a man teaching 
his son Greek? He said to them: Let him teach it in an hour that 
is neither day nor night, for it is written: “This book of the law shall 
not depart out of your mouth but you shall mediate on it day and 
night” (Joshua 1:8) ... Rabbi Abbahu in the name of Rabbi Yohanan: 
A person (O78) is permitted to teach his daughter Greek, since it is 
an embellishment to her. 


Since the study of Greek seems such an unlikely issue, being so 
remote from the usual concerns of the rabbis, we might suppose 
that a positive formulation of this sort is entirely theoretical, based 
on typical reverse midrashic exegesis. If a biblical verse stating that 
one should teach his son Torah thereby excludes daughters, con- 
ceivably, a rabbinic dictum that is formulated so as to exclude 
sons from the study of Greek, thereby includes daughters. How- 
ever, an addendum to this discussion suggests otherwise: 


Shimeon bar Va heard this and said: It is because Rabbi Abbahu 
wishes to teach his daughter Greek, that he assigns this teaching to 
Rabbi Yohanan (who is a greater authority). 


From this pericope it can be gleaned that there were rabbis who 
actually considered it desirable for girls to study Greek language 
and culture.?” It is no surprise that the rabbi credited with this 
ruling was Rabbi Abbahu, a native of Caesurae and himself versed 
in Greek and affiliated with the Greek culture of the city.” How- 


26 Cf. Y. Peah 1:1, 15c. 

27 And see a discussion of this within a wider discussion of Greek learning in 
Israel in S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York 1942) 23-4. 

28 L.I. Levine, “R. Abbahu of Caesarea,” in Christianity, Judaism and Other 
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ever, just as the rabbis’ negative rulings about women’s study of 
Torah should be qualified, since they were not followed by all (as 
the rabbis themselves inadvertently suggest), so too this ruling 
should not be accepted as normative. On the contrary, only in 
segments of society having constant contact with a Greek popu- 
lation would such a ruling have made any sense. This means that 
if it reflects any reality at all, it can only be that of the multi-cul- 
tural poleis of Palestine. There, at least, women’s study of Greek 
was not viewed with horror and was possibly pursued by some. 
Thus, just as we may find Jewish women who acquired some knowl- 
edge of the Jewish Scripture and law, we find others versed in 
Greek. 


3. Women in the Market 


The rabbis denigrated women who wandered about in the mar- 
ketplace (pw). No direct injunction in the Mishnah forbids women 
to go out, but in discussing justifiable circumstances for divorce 
without compensation, a woman passing her time in the market- 
place is the target of one such ruling: 


M. Ketubbot 7:6 

These are they that are put away without ketubbah: ... one who goes 
out with her hair unbound and one who spins in the market (pw), 
and one who speaks to any person (08 %5). 


The Sifre Deuteronomy is also critical of women who wander away 
from home. On the Biblical verse: “If there be a betrothed virgin 
and a man meets her in the city and lies with her” (Deuteronomy 
22:23), the Sifre comments: “Had she not gone out in the city, he 
would not have found her” (Sifre Deuteronomy 242). However, as 
actual halakhah, i.e. a prescription about the proper conduct of a 
husband in restraining his wife’s comings and goings, a formula- 
tion is found only in the aggadic compilation of Genesis Rabbah: 


Genesis Rabbah 8:12 
Rabbi Yohanan ben Beroqa”’ said: ... It is written: “and subjugate 


Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty vol. 4. J. Neusner, ed. (Leiden 
1975) 56-76. For a discussion of this particular issue, see 62-3. 

2? On this sage and legislation on women, see D. Daube, “Johanan b. Broqua 
and Women’s Rights,” in Jewish Tradition in the Diaspora: Studies in Memory of Prof. 
Walter J. Fischel. M.M. Caspi, ed. (Berkeley CA 1988) 55-60. 
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her” (Genesis 1:28). The man subjugates his wife so that she does 
not go out to the market, since any woman who goes out to the 
market will come to a bad end. 


It should be pointed out that rulings found in halakhic compila- 
tions such as the Sifre are less authoritative than those in the Mish- 
nah or the Babylonian Talmud, and certainly Genesis Rabbah was nev- 
er considered a halakhic work to be followed to the letter. But 
since this ruling is assigned to Rabbi Yohanan ben Beroga, it 
implies that during the tannaitic period (the prime period of 
halakhic formulation) the control of women’s movements was also 
formulated by some as halakhah. 

The fact that this or similar formulations were not actually fol- 
lowed can be inferred not only from the fact that such a law was 
never incorporated into the Mishnah, but also from the presence 
of women in the marketplace assumed in halakhic sources. In a 
discussion of blood-stains found on women’s clothing, which may 
imply menstrual impurity and create unnecessary difficulties for 
the woman, the halakhic ruling is as follows: 


T. Niddah 6:17 

She may blame (the blood stain) on anything she can ... (If) there 
is doubt whether or not she passed through a butcher’s market, she 
may not blame (it on the blood of slaughtered animals. But if) she 
passed through it and there is doubt whether (blood) spurted on 
her or not, she may blame (it on blood’s spurting on her). 


The rabbis have a problem whether to ascribe the blood-stain on 
the woman’s clothes to her own blood or to that of slaughtered 
animals found in a butcher’s market, but they apparently have no 
problem with the woman’s actual presence in the market. 

In later amoraic halakhic formulations a similar idea is found in 
a discussion of the Sabbath laws: 


Y. Shabbat 8:3, 11b 
..A woman may have a black eye and paint her other eye and go 
out into the market thus. 


The subject under discussion here is which items may be carried 
on Sabbath consistent with the law forbidding the transport of 
goods into the public domain. It is interesting that the law 
assumes women strolling into the marketplace even on Sabbath, 
when no business transactions were taking place. 

Aggadic contexts also mention Palestinian tannaitic women’s 
presence in the market: 
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B. Nedarim 49b 
Rabbi Judah’s wife went out and bought wool and made an embroi- 
dered garment. When she went out to the market she would don 
it, and when her husband went out to pray he would cover himself 
in it and pray. 


This story, which suggest that in cases of poverty, a garment may 
be shared by a man and a woman, also mentions incidentally the 
woman’s presence in the marketplace. 

Other texts discuss the presence of women in the market on a 
more permanent basis. One such halakhah deals with the quanti- 
ty of dough which should be laid aside as hallah-offering: 


M. Hallah 2:7 

If a baker (onm) prepared (dough) to sell in the market—so too if 
a woman prepared it to sell in the market—they must separate one 
forty-eighth part (as hallah-offering). 


Of course, from this halakhah we cannot be certain that the 
woman herself actually sells the dough to the customers or 
whether she merely sells it wholesale to the baker, but the fact 
that women did act as shopkeepers is found in other texts: 


T. Bava Qama 11:7 

Rabban Shimeon ben Gamaliel says: One may purchase olives from 
women, for sometimes a man is ashamed to sell things at the door 
of his shop, so he gives them to his wife and she sells them. 


M. Bava Qama 10:9 
None may buy wool or milk from herdsmen ... but from women they 
may buy garments of wool in Judaea and garments of flax in Galilee 
or calves in Sharon. 


We even find specific halakhot that pertain to the relations between 
a husband shop-owner and his wife the shopkeeper: 
M. Ketubbot 9:4 


If a man sets up his wife as a shopkeeper ... he may exact an oath 
from her (concerning the proceeds) whenever he wishes. 


This halakhah does not comment on the desirability of setting up 
wives as shopkeepers. It takes it for granted that such a situation 
exists, and simply regulates it as such. Obviously some tension 
exists between sources which claim that a woman’s place is in the 
home and those which describe and regulate women’s presence 
in the commercial areas of the city. The first kind of halakhic 
source seeks to create an ideal society while the second sort deals 
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with the realities of life and their implications for Jewish living. 
Certainly the latter can be more readily taken as truly historical 
documents. 


Excursus: Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife and the Principle of Implied History 
in Halakhah 


Does the criterion developed above enhance our historical under- 
standing of the Rabbi-Aqiva-and-wife traditions? Let us pursue one 
halakhic complication springing directly from the story found in 
the Babylonian Talmud. It is related of the daughter of Kalba Savua, 
that 


B. Ketubbot 62b 

Rabbi Aqiva was a shepherd of Ben Kalba Savua. His daughter saw 
him, meek and noble (‘Sym w»), and said to him: If I were to 
become betrothed to you, would you go to the house of study? He 
said: Yes. She became betrothed to him in secret and sent him away. 


A much more circumspect version of the actions of Kalba Savua’s 
daughter is presented in tractate Nedarim of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud: “The daughter of Kalba Savua became betrothed to Rabbi 
Agqiva” (B. Nedarim 50a). This apocopation seems to be a modifi- 
cation—in fact a form of censorship—devised here to downplay 
the unacceptable initiative taken by the woman in the original 
version. One can easily understand how the story in Ketubbot came 
to be suppressed, but it is almost impossible to imagine that it 
could have been invented out of the version in Nedarim.* It is 
clear that by proposing to Rabbi Aqiva and marrying him, the 
woman is doing something that contradicts the social etiquette of 
her class, and as a result she is also punished by her father’s vow 
repudiating her. Can we translate this story into halakhic language? 
The context of the story in tractate Nedarim in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud is clearly a halakhic context. Kalba Savua acts in accordance 
with rabbinic halakhah when he vows not to allow his daughter to 
benefit from him (a mn 77). This does not mean, as a thoroughly 
westernized interpretation would have it, that he cut her out of 


3° The suggestion that B. Nedarim is a much altered version of B. Ketubbot see 
A. Aderet, “The Story in Sefer ha-Aggadah B,” Alei Siah 4-5 (1978) 122-9 [Hebrew], 
and see above, Introduction; for a different interpretation, with a possible expla- 
nation of the reverse process see Shulamit Valler, Women and Womanhood in the 
Stories of the Babylonian Talmud (Tel Aviv 1993) 76-9. 
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his will.?! In the Jewish law of inheritance there is no such thing 
as a will. And a daughter, according to halakhah, was not an heiress 
to begin with. Of course we can speculate that she was an only 
daughter who could, therefore, inherit from her father. However, 
the story makes no such claim. It merely implies that as a result 
of the father’s vow, the daughter is banished from his house and 
cannot use any of his property. When Kalba Savua changes his 
mind about his daughter, he also follows rabbinic dictum in seek- 
ing a sage to annul his vow. 

But is this the only halakhic context of the story? What was it 
about Kalba Savua’s daughter’s actions that so offended her 
father? Obviously he objected to the social class of his daughter’s 
prospective husband, but this is not a halakhic objection.®? I sug- 
gest that what Kalba Savua is contesting halakhically is his daugh- 
ter’s right to choose her own husband.’ The arrangement of a 
daughter’s marriage, according to the halakhah, was the right and 
prerogative of a father: 


M. Ketubbot 4:4-5 

A Father is entitled to his daughter’s betrothal benefits (whether 
these are received) through money, a writ or intercourse and he is 
entitled to what she finds, what she earns and the annulment of her 
vows ... she is forever (a>?) in her father’s domain until she enters 
the domain of her husband at marriage. 


31 Lacks for example (Women and Judaism, 126), uses the word “disinherit”; P. 
Lenhardt (in P. Lenhardt, P. von der Osten-Sacken, Rabbi Akiva: Texte und Inter- 
pretation zum rabbinischen Judentum und Neuen Testament (Berlin 1987) 364) uses 
the word “enterbt.” 

32 Although I have been corrected here by Judith R. Wegner, who informs me 
that “If he became rich, she goes up with him but if he became impoverished 
she does not go down with him” (T. Ketubbot 5:9) is halakhah, although note that 
it is in the Tosefta that this halakhah is found, not in the Mishnah. 

33 I have found only one other aggadic composition describing a woman who 
arranges a marriage for herself in the corpus of rabbinic literature, and the 
woman in question is similar to Aqiva’s wife in that she too gives up wealth and 
position in the process. I am referring to the story of the famous pagan prosti- 
tute and the student of Rabbi Hiyya, (Sifre Numbers 115; B. Menahot 44a, which 
has Rabbi Meir in some manuscripts) cf. W.Z. Harvey, “The Pupil, the Harlot and 
the Fringe Benefit,” Prooftexts 6 (1983) 259-264; A. Goshen-Gottstein, “The Zizit 
Commandment, the Whore and the Homiletic Story,” in Rabbinic Thought: Pro- 
ceedings of the First Congress. Z. Grunner, M. Hirschman, eds. (Haifa 1990) 45-58 
[Hebrew]. The most important difference between the two traditions (beside the 
obvious fact that one is a virgin and one a prostitute) is that the prostitute in 
this story is a pagan who converts, while Rabbi Aqiva’s wife is an Israelite. Pagan 
women, as a rule, are allowed greater freedom in literature than their Israeli sis- 
ters. On this see below, chapter six. 
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Although this halakhah seems pretty straightforward, stating out- 
right that until married, a daughter is under her father’s author- 
ity, some qualifications regarding the rights of the father were sug- 
gested in other halakhic rulings. It seems clear that a father was 
only economically responsible for his daughters and could only 
gain economic benefits from her marriage as long as she was a 
minor (7p). For example: 

M. Qiddushin 2:1 

The man consecrates (wpn) by himself or through a messenger and 

a woman is consecrated by herself or through a messenger and a 


father consecrates his daughter when an adolescent (mw) by him- 
self or through a messenger. 


This text suggests that a father can only see to the betrothal of 
his daughter before she reaches full adulthood. 


T. Ketubbot 4:17 

The daughters, whether married before reaching adulthood or 
whether they reached adulthood before marrying, lose their main- 
tenance ... 


This text suggests that once a daughter reaches adulthood she is 
no longer maintained in her father’s house. 


M. Niddah 5:7 

.. She is still a girl (7p) ... she is a maiden (771). In both these 
periods her father is entitled to whatever she finds and to whatever 
she earns and to the annulment of her vows ... once she has grown 
up (nna) her father has no power over her.54 


This text enumerates the areas in which a woman’s independence 
of her father when reaching adulthood is most felt: economy and 
religion. However, with regard to regulating her marriage, par- 
ticularly the choice of husband, it seems that the rabbis did not 
limit the father’s prerogative. Both the expression “She is forev- 
er in her father’s domain until she enters the domain of her hus- 
band,” mentioned above and another halakhah clarify this: 


M. Ketubbot 13:5 
If a man promised money to his son-in-law and then went bankrupt, 


34 The difference between the status of the daughter as minor and as an adult 
with relation to her father in the Mishnah is very impressively formulated by Weg- 
ner, Chattel or Person, 20-39; 115-6. 
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his daughter shall sit in (her father’s) house until her hair turns 
white. 


Although this halakhah is contested by Admon and his objection 
is seconded by Rabban Gamaliel, the anonymous presentation, 
together with its position at the top of the text as the accepted 
ruling, suggest that it was followed. A daughter whose marriage, 
arranged by her father, had fallen through, remained in her 
father’s house until she grew old. 

Thus according to the halakhah, fathers arranged marriages for 
daughters. They chose the husband and they benefited from the 
transaction. However, another section in the Mishnah implies that 
marriages may have been arranged solely on the initiative of the 
couple, and sometimes on the initiative of the woman. A tradi- 
tion related by Rabban Shimeon ben Gamaliel in the Mishnah, 
tells of a rural festival which took place on the 15th of the month 
of Av, and on Yom Kippur, in which unmarried women (daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem) would dance in the vineyards and address them- 
selves to young men who came to witness the event. 


M. Taanit 4:8 

There were no happier days for Israel than the fifteenth of Av and 
Yom ha-Kippurim in which the daughters of Jerusalem would go out 
in borrowed white garments so as not to shame those who do not 
have (their own garments). And the daughters of Jerusalem went 
forth to dance in the vineyards. And what did they say? Young man 
lift up your eyes and see what you would choose for yourself. Do 
not cast your eyes on beauty, cast them on lineage ... 


In this tradition we are told that the fifteenth of Av was an impor- 
tant festival in Israel. It was an important women’s festival, and 
the Mishnah makes it clear that it had a socialist aspect, i.e. it was 
frequented by rich and poor alike, and class distinctions were 
eliminated while it lasted. This tradition rings true. It recalls the 
women’s festival described in the Old Testament, in connection 
with the ban imposed on the tribe of Benjamin after the episode 
of the rape of the Levite’s concubine. In order not to totally anni- 
hilate the tribe of Benjamin the remaining Israelites advise them: 


Judges 21:19-21 

Behold there is the yearly feast of the Lord at Shiloh ... Go and lie 
in wait in the vineyards and watch; if the daughters of Shiloh come 
out to dance in the dances, then come out of the vineyards and 
seize each man his wife from the daughters of Shiloh. 
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The similarity between the Mishnah and the biblical text has not 
escaped the talmudic commentators on Taanit (Y. Taanit 4:9, 69c; 
B. Taanit 30b) who refer to this biblical verse when discussing the 
mishnah. Does this clarify the original character of the celebra- 
tion? The celebrations mentioned in the Mishnah took place in 
midsummer and at the onset of autumn and are reminiscent of 
wine and fertility rites.” But lest it be claimed that the mishnaic 
tradition describes a dead institution,” it is advisable to resort to 
the external source criterion and consult the church father John 
Chrysostom, who wrote a heated sermon to his congregation urg- 
ing them not to participate in the Jewish high holy days which 
were approaching. This is how he described the events which took 
place apparently on Yom Kippur: 


John Chrysostom, Against Judaizing 1:2 

Though once indeed they did fast “to quarrel and fight” (Isaiah 
58:4), they do it now for sensuality and licentiousness, dancing with 
naked feet in the marketplace. The pretext may be fasting but the 
appearance is drunkenness ... these Jews ... after collecting troops 
of effeminates and a big mob of female prostitutes, drag the whole 
theater, crowd and actors alike, into the synagogue.*” 


This text is obviously polemical and can hardly be taken at face 
value. However, the fact that the Jews walked barefoot on Yom Kip- 
pur is a tradition attested in the Mishnah: 


M. Yoma 8:1 
On Yom ha-Kippurim it is forbidden to eat, to drink, to bath, to anoint 
and to wear a sandal and to have sexual intercourse. 


Since that part of Chrysostom’s description is not totally fiction- 
al, similarly the description of women (here naturally referred to 
by this puritan as prostitutes) dancing could have had a historical 
basis, as hinted in Mishnah Taanit. 


35 On these connections and the folklorist nature of the celebrations see D. 
Noy, “The Daughters of Zelophad and the Daughters of Jerusalem,” Mahanaim 
48 (1960) 20-5 [Hebrew]. 

36 See Archer, Her Price is Beyond Rubies, 120, n. 5. 

37 C.M. Maxwell, translator, Chrysostom’s Homilies against the Jews (Chicago 1966) 
9; 50. 

38 This today is understood as relating to leather footwear, but may not nec- 
essarily have been the original interpretation. For example, the Palestinian Tal- 
mud (Y. Yoma 8:1, 44d) mentions that while traveling, people may wear their san- 
dals, when approaching a town, they should take them off. However, in the 
Babylonian Talmud the notion that reed sandals or cloth footwear was permitted 
is already entertained, see B. Yoma 78b. 
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Let us now return to the text of Taanit. The pericope under 
discussion seems to have been censored or condensed by Rabbi 
Judah the Patriarch, or some other editor, perhaps because of the 
immodest behavior of the girls described therein.” A somewhat 
different but apparently more complete version of the tradition 
is found in baraitot in both the Palestinian and the Babylonian Tal- 
mudim. However, the two extended versions do not coincide. The 
Palestinian version reads: 


Y. Taanit 4:11, 69c 

The daughter of the King would borrow (clothes) from the daugh- 
ter of the High Priest; The daughter of the High Priest would bor- 
row from the daughter of the King. The ugly ones would say: Do 
not look for beauty. The pretty ones would say: Look for lineage. 


This text seems to be a direct comment on the Mishnah. The first 
part explains the element of borrowing mentioned in the mish- 
nah and the second part relates in greater detail what the girls 
would call out to the boys. While the mishnah has only one text, 
namely that lineage is more important than beauty, the Palestin- 
ian Talmud cut the mishnaic text in half—ugly girls would say that 
beauty is unimportant, and beautiful ones would say that lineage 
is paramount. However, this text seems even more faulty than the 
mishnah, for while it is clear why the ugly women would shun beau- 
ty, it is totally inexplicable why beautiful girls, who have such an 
asset at their disposal with which to allure the men, would re- 
commend lineage, which certainly not all of them posses. This 
problem is solved altogether in the more complete version of this 
baraita in the Babylonian Talmud: 


B. Taanit 31a 

The daughter of the King would borrow from the daughter of the 
High Priest; and the daughter of-the High Priest would borrow from 
the daughter of the Temple deputy (po); and the daughter of the 
Temple deputy would borrow from the daughter of the military com- 
mander (mnn mon); and the daughter of the military commander 
would borrow from the daughter of a regular priest (v77 12); and 
all Israel would borrow one from the other so as not to shame any 
one who has not. Tanna: He who had no wife would resorted to 
that place. The most illustrious of them would say (what is found 


3° On the context of this tradition, with no discussion of its authenticity, see 
Miriam Peskowitz, “‘Family/ies’ in Antiquity: Evidence from Tannaitic Literature 
and Roman Galilean Architecture,” in The Jewish Family in Antiquity = Brown Juda- 
ic Studies 289. S.J.D. Cohen, ed. (Atlanta 1993) 23-4. 
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in the Mishnah). What would the most beautiful ones say: Seek beau- 
ty, since a wife is only for beauty. Ones of noble lineage would say: 
Seek lineage since a wife is only for (the begetting of) sons. And 
the ugly ones, what would they say? Make your bargain for the sake 
of heaven but on condition that you adorn us with gold. 


The most comprehensible version seems to be that of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud.* It explains what the Palestinian Talmud does not, 
namely why the girls were propositioning the men, who were pre- 
sumably present at the event: these men are specifically described 
as wifeless, meaning they had come to find one. It also makes 
sense of their propositions. The beautiful girls recommend seek- 
ing beauty, those of lineage stress its importance and the ugly 
ones suggest that marrying them is a worthy deed in the eyes of 
God. Of course, particularly because it seems to clarify the mish- 
nah so neatly, we may suspect the Babylonian Talmud of inventing 
this explanation. However, unless such an institution really exist- 
ed, I doubt if the rabbis would have chosen to invent something 
so bizarre and insert it into the discussion of the best days Israel 
ever had. If it is not actually describing a Palestinian institution, 
could it be describing a Babylonian one? If that were true, what 
would we make of the version in the Mishnah? With no other data 
available, the provenance of this celebration remains unclear, but 
I suspect a Palestinian scenario is the more convincing. 

Let me conclude. Mishnah Taanit describes an interesting event 
that would take place in ancient Israel at the end of summer. The 
participation of bachelors in the festivities, and the fact that the 
girls present seem to be parading their assets to possible suitors, 
suggest that this celebration describes an institution which exist- 
ed for the purpose of matching couples. In this event the women 
were as active as the men in choosing their partners and initiat- 
ing marriage. I assume that despite the Mishnah’s protestations to 
the contrary, this was probably an event not often frequented by 
the higher echelons of society, who pre-arranged marriages for 
their sons and daughters. The halakhah, as we know it, describes 


40 I am well aware of the principle set out by Neusner, (e.g. J. Neusner, Ancient 
Judaism: Disputes and Debates = Brown Judaic Studies 64, [Chico CA 1984] 11) that 
what is found in a later document is usually later than what is found in an ear- 
ly one. However, I can come up with no other explanation for this unorthodox 
material found in the talmudim. For another example of the Babylonian Talmud 
preserving the more trustworthy tradition, see above chapter three. 
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the way marriages were arranged in circles for whom matrimony 
was more than a romantic affair because it entailed the transfer 
of prestige and property rights. But the 15th of Av and Yom Kip- 
pur tradition describes a festive occasion, and is not interested in 
the topic of marriage arrangement. It incidentally allows a glimpse 
into some unusual betrothal practices, which because they con- 
tradict the gist of rabbinic legislation, probably describe the ways 
of the ordinary people—the am ha-aretz—rather than practices 
current in rabbinic circles. This is an example of the principle we 
applied above, that when one halakhic text inadvertently contra- 
dicts another, it is probably describing things that really were 
going on. 

How does all this support my interpretation of the story of Rab- 
bi Aqiva’s wife? To begin with, we should inquire into the social 
background of Rabbi Aqiva and his wife. Let us begin with Aqi- 
va. The Babylonian Talmud insists that he began his life as an un- 
educated pauper.*! In one source he is described as having been 
an am ha-aretz (B. Pesahim 49b). The fact that such a background 
is attested only in the Babylonian source raises suspicions as to its 
authenticity. The topic of social mobility through learning is a 
favorite of the Babylonian Talmud.* 

However the element of this tradition asserting that Rabbi Aqi- 
va began his academic career fairly late in life is presented also 
in a tannaitic source: Sifre Deuteronomy 357. This tradition, pre- 
sented in a formula which describes the lives of Moses, Hillel the 
Elder, Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai and Rabbi Aqiva, suggests that 
each of these sages lived one hundred and twenty years and their 
lives were divided into three periods of forty years. Although for 
all three rabbinic sages, the second forty years were devoted to 
the study of Torah and the last forty years to the welfare of Israel, 
their first forty years are described differently in each case. Moses 
was in Egypt for forty years (and in Midian for another forty 
years); Hillel was in Babylonia for forty years; Yohanan ben Zakkai 
was a merchant for forty years; while Rabbi Aqiva attended the 
house of study only after his first forty years.*? Interestingly, the 


41 Except for the sources on his marriage and education, see also B. Berakhot 
27b. 

42 SJ.D. Cohen, “The Place of the Rabbis in Jewish Society of the Second Cen- 
tury,” in The Galilee in Late Antiquity. L.I. Levine, ed. (New York 1992) 169-71. 

8 For a discussion of this source, see J. Neusner, Development of a Legend: Stud- 
ies on the Traditions Concerning Yohanan ben Zakkai (Leiden 1970) 23. 
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Palestinian source, Genesis Rabbah, supplements this tradition of 
Rabbi Aqiva’s first forty years with the detail that during this peri- 
od he was an ignoramus (712 mey» Genesis Rabbah 100:10). These 
assertions are documented in an external source only for Moses, 
whose early life is described in the Bible, a source available both 
to us and to the rabbis. According to that document, he did 
indeed spend his early years in Egypt and then in Midian. Since 
the early and even intermediate forty years of the sages were not 
modeled after his life, this may indicate that they may contain a 
grain of truth. That Hillel came from Babylonia is fairly well doc- 
umented. Perhaps it is also true that Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai 
was a merchant for part of his life, and that Aqiva an ignoramus. 
So while Aqiva’s poverty is not documented in the early sources, 
his ignorance seems somewhat more firmly founded. And while 
not all uneducated people are poor, most paupers are indeed une- 
ducated. Since the Palestinian Talmud also knows a story about the 
economic aid Rabbi Aqiva received from his wife while studying, 
his poverty may have been concomitant with his ignorance. 
Similarly, can we know anything about the background of Aqi- 
va’s wife? As mentioned in the introduction and in chapter two, 
when the age of naive talmudic scholarship ended, scholars de- 
lighted in refuting the chronological likelihood that Rabbi Aqiva 
could have been Kalba Savua’s son-in-law. However, if Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife was not a rich man’s daughter reduced to poverty because 
of her love for her father’s shepherd, who then was this woman 
who seems to have evoked such strong sentiments as to be com- 
memorated in a variety of different sources? I suggest that she 
too, like her husband, could have come from the less affluent 
ranks of society. As such she could plausibly have initiated her 
own marriage. Generations of moralistic and puritan editors and 
redactors of the traditions incorporated in the Babylonian Talmud 
have not been able to suppress a persistent tradition that she did. 
Since the abbreviated, (censored?) version of the story in B. Neda- 
rim is a deliberate modification of the unusual initiative taken by 
Rabbi Aqiva’s wife, this suggests that the longer version was prob- 
ably part of the original tradition perhaps imported from Pales- 
tine. Since the wife’s role was so easily removed from the Nedarim 
version, it was obviously not integral to the story. Thus the story 
may be a literary motif, while this detail is not. In light of Mish- 
nah Taanit and its Babylonian epilogue, it appears that women in 
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Palestine could and did play an active role in choosing their hus- 
bands, at least in some segments of Palestinian Jewish society on 
some days of the year. Rabbi Aqiva’s wife’s actions can illustrate 
the historical origin of this legend, i.e. her behavior coincided 
with this mishnah. She took the initiative and proposed to her hus- 
band. Conversely, if B. Ketubbot 62b is but a story, Mishnah Taan- 
it illustrates the historical context in which its earliest formulators 
placed it—a context where women of poor families could and did 
actively choose their husbands. 


B. The Prooftext in Halakhic Discussion as an Explicit Historical 
Witness 


As stated above, the second criterion through which halakhah is 
scrutinized in order to elucidate historical information is also syn- 
chronic, i.e. opposition is revealed within the tannaitic stratum. 
However, as opposed to the previous method, this criterion is 
explicit, meaning that the sources themselves are aware of and 
highlight the tensions and contradictions within them. As men- 
tioned above, most rabbinic literature is an ongoing discussion of 
minute details of the halakhah. In Shaye Cohen’s words: 


One of the peculiar characteristics of the Mishnah is the prevalence 
of legal disputes ... (S)ectarian dispute was the consequence of exclu- 
sivity and social division, but rabbinic dispute was not. The rabbis 
of the Yavnean period ... were capable of normal social intercourse 
among themselves in spite of their legal disputes.** 


Thus, seldom is one opinion cited with absolute authority in order 
to reject another. When a ruling is required, this is often achieved 
in subtle ways, such as selective quotation of only one of several 
opinions in the canonized text of the Mishnah. 

One of the more common ways for a sage to support his argu- 
ment is by citing a case, probably familiar to his colleagues, where 
events followed his line of interpretation of the law.” When this 
is done, and when the case described contradicts prevalent 
halakhic rulings, it seems to me to be telling a true story. Let us 


44 SJ.D. Cohen, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Philadelphia 1987) 227-8. 

4+ For a discussion of this type of genre, see E.Z. Melamed, “The ‘Case’ in the 
Mishnah as a Source of Halakhah,” Sinai 46 (1960) 152-66, and particularly 160- 
1 [Hebrew]. 
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investigate such an example, in order to verify this hypothesis. 


T. Pesahim 7:13 

An uncircumcised gentile, Bet Shammai say: He immerses and eats 
his Pesah (lamb) in the evening and Bet Hillel say: he who withdraws 
from his foreskin is like him who withdraws from the tomb ... there 
were soldiers (nrwo’s) and guards (wms “nw) in Jerusalem who 
immersed and ate their Pesah (lamb) in the evening. 


This tradition describes an argument between the houses of Sham- 
mai and Hillel on the correct procedure of conversion: after the 
ritual immersion, is a gentile considered a tvul yom, i.e. as though 
purified from a minor impurity, and hence pure that very evening 
(as Bet Shammai hold), or is he like one who has contracted 
impurity directly from a corpse and is therefore unclean for sev- 
en days (as is the opinion of Bet Hillel)? The argument here refers 
to a specific case of a convert who has undergone immersion on 
Pesah eve. Can he now participate in the rite of Pesah? Since rab- 
binic Judaism eventually accepted the halakhah of Bet Hillel, the 
example brought here by the sources wishes to demonstrate that 
during previous times people had sometimes acted in accordance 
with Bet Shammai.* It tells of soldiers, obviously not Jewish (note 
the Greek word used to describe them), probably Roman, who 
were stationed in Jerusalem (obviously before the destruction of 
the Temple) and on a certain Pesah eve converted to Judaism and 
participated in the celebrations in accordance with the ruling of 
Bet Shammai. The incidental mention of such an event has a ring 
of truth. The fact that it is cited here so as to demonstrate that 
a certain, dissident ruling had been followed indicates that this 
devise was used by the rabbis to contest dominant halakhah. 

This method is also very useful in the discussion of women, 
since the Mishnah and its counter part, the Tosefta, are full of rul- 
ings aimed at regulating women’s lives. But are they historically 
representative? We may never know. But when a counter-example 
is brought which demonstrates the opposite, this can probably be 
considered as describing a historical event. Here are several 
examples: 


46 See S. Safrai, “The Decision According to the School of Hillel in Yavneh,” 
Proceedings of the Seventh World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. 3 (Jerusalem 1977) 21- 
43 [Hebrew]. Safrai does not refer specifically to this example. 
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1. The Execution of a Priest’s Daughter Found Guilty of Fornication 


The punishment for the crime of fornication on the part of a 
priest’s daughter is set forth in the Bible: 
Leviticus 21:9 
And the daughter of any priest, if she profanes herself by playing 
the harlot, profanes her father, she must be burnt with fire. 


When discussing methods of execution, the rabbis argued for a 
“humane” form of burning, i.e. the guilty party is made to swal- 
low fire, instead of being actually burnt at the stake. However, tes- 
tifying to real practices during the Second Temple period, Rabbi 
Eliezer bar Rabbi Zadoq states: 


M. Sanhedrin 7:2 

It happened once that a priest’s daughter committed adultery and 
they encompassed her with bundles of branches and burnt her. They 
said to him: Because the court at that time was not knowledgeable 


Cpa). 


In the version found in the Tosefta, the same Rabbi Eliezer actu- 
ally invokes his own memory of the event. Characteristically, the 
answer the rabbis give him is thereby altered: 


T. Sanhedrin 9:11 

Said Rabbi Eliezer bar Rabbi Zadoq: I was a child riding astride my 
father’s shoulders and I saw a priest’s daughter who had committed 
adultery, and they put bundles of twigs around her and burnt her. 
They said to him: You were a child, and a child’s testimony is invalid. 


In the first version of the story the rabbis discredit the ruling. In 
the second version they discredit the evidence. Both versions, how- 
ever, prove that the rabbis’ vision of a “humane” execution for 
the priest’s daughter guilty of fornication is theoretical. No mat- 
ter how much the rabbis may elaborate on the issue, when Jews 
did control the courts, they certainly did not follow these sug- 
gestions.” The rabbis themselves, who are the authors of this 
innovation, are also the preservers of traditions about what real- 
ly went on. It should be considered reliable because it was pre- 
served despite the rabbinic vision. In addition, as opposed to the 
rabbis’ off-hand dismissal of the testimony, a child’s traumatic 
experience in witnessing such an execution is not easily forgot- 
ten and should be considered sound evidence. 


47 On this event and its historical implications, see D.R. Schwartz, Agrippa I: 
The Last King of Judaea (Tabingen 1990) 118-9, and see other bibliography there. 
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This example is important, because even though we possess 
other evidence about how Jewish courts functioned during the 
Second Temple period, this is the only first-hand testimony of an 
execution of a priest’s daughter, indicating that at certain times 
during the Second Temple period the biblical injunction was fol- 
lowed, and priests’ daughters were executed for fornication (or 
adultery), a fact that is otherwise unknown, and debated.* It also 
tells us by what methods they were executed. For the study of the 
treatment of women by the courts of law this is an important piece 
of historical data. 


2. Phylacteries 


The donning of phylacteries is one of the most typical practices 
of an observant Jew, and it is also one of the precepts from which 
women were most clearly exempt, even excluded. The general rul- 
ing in this area is found in the Mishnah: 

M. Qiddushin 1:7 

Regarding all the positive commandments contingent upon time, 


men are obligated (to perform them) but women are exempt (from 
them). 


This ruling is one of the formative texts which preclude women 
on principle from participating in the central activities of Jewish 
religious life. An extended version of this text in the Tosefta counts 
the donning of phylacteries specifically among the time-contin- 
gent commandments. 

T. Qiddushin 1:10 

What is a positive commandment contingent upon time? Such as 

building the sukkah, taking the lullav, donning phylacteries. 


It is rarely argued that the exemption of women from donning 
phylacteries is an innovation of the rabbis. Even devoted feminists 
hesitate to claim this. I have found only one writer using the fol- 
lowing text in committed Jewish feminist writing, and even there 


48 On the discussion whether women were tried and sentenced for adultery 
during the Second Temple period, see A. Büchler, “Die Straffe der Ehebrecher 
in der nachexilischen Zeit,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums 55 (1911) 196-219; L. Epstein, Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism (New York 
1948) 209-12; Swidler, Women in Judaism, 148-51; W. C. Trenchard, Ben Sira’s View 
on Women: A Literary Analysis = Brown Judaic Studies 38 (Chico CA 1982) 103-7. 
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the case was mentioned without much comment and almost in 
disbelief.*9 but in one rabbinic text the rabbis themselves acknowl- 
edge that this had not always been the rule: 


Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael Pisha 17 

In this connection the sages said: All categories of persons are oblig- 
ed to don phylacteries except for women and slaves. Mikhal bat 
Kushi would don phylacteries. 


A careful scrutiny of this statement confronts the reader with two 
basic questions: (1) Who was Mikhal bat Kushi? and (2) Was she 
exceptional or typical? Both questions seem to be of no conse- 
quence to the Mekhilta. The fact that Mikhal’s actions were 
remembered probably indicates that it was not very common for 
women to don phylacteries, and that it was not a universal tradi- 
tion that the rabbis expunged by their ruling exempting women 
from positive commandments contingent upon time. However, 
Mikhal may not have been totally unique. This can perhaps be 
demonstrated by mentioning another woman recorded in the 
Mekhilta together with Mikhal: “The wife of Jonah would go on 
pilgrimages (to Jerusalem).” Jonah’s wife is mentioned in order 
to demonstrate another commandment from which women were 
exempt, but which exceptional women nevertheless fulfilled— 
going on pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Participation of women in the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem is attested in several other documents, 
including rabbinic texts. For example: 


B. Nedarim 36a 

Once a man told his children: I shall slaughter the paschal lamb for 
whoever of you reaches Jerusalem first ...it happened that his daugh- 
ters outran his sons, so that his daughters turned out nimble (nw) 
and his sons degraded (naw). 


Certainly this aggadah is not a historical account, but it does indi- 


49 See Judith Hauptman, “Women and the Conservative Synagogue,” in Daugh- 
ters of the King: Women and the Synagogue. Susan Grossman, Rivka Haut, eds. 
(Philadelphia 1992) 164-5; and even less passionately in “Women’s Voluntary Per- 
formance of Commandments from Which They are Exempt,” Proceedings of the 
Eleventh World Congress of Jewish Studies vol. C/1(Jerusalem 1993) 162-3. A some- 
what stronger note is found surprisingly in the early discussion by M.S. Zucker- 
mandel, “Befreiung der Frauen von bestimmten religidsen Pflichten nach Tosef- 
ta und Mischna, ” in Festschrift zu Israel Lewy’s siebzigsten Geburtstag. M. Brann, J. 
Elbogen, eds. (Breslau 1911) 159-62. He considers seriously the possibility that 
sages did not initially consider teffilin among time bound commandments from 
which women are exempt, although he does not refer directly to Mikhal bat 
Kushi. 
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cate that the rabbis took for granted women’s participation in pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem. If, nevertheless, Jonah’s wife is mentioned 
as an outstanding phenomenon, which she was not, perhaps 
Mikhal bat Kushi, who is likewise highlighted, is similarly not total- 
ly unique. 

The fact that Mikhal’s actions were difficult for the rabbis to 
swallow is indicated by the development that occurred in the barai- 
ta about her in its incorporation into the Palestinian Talmud. The 
baraita is quoted there twice with reference to the question of 
women’s obligation to wear phylacteries. The baraita appears in 
Y. Berakhot as follows: 


Y. Berakhot 2:3, 4c 

And women—from whence do we learn (that they are exempt from 
phylacteries)? “And you shall teach them to your sons” (Deuterono- 
my 11:19); your sons and not your daughters. Women, who are 
exempt from studying Torah, are exempt from donning phylacter- 
ies. They answered: But Mikhal bat Kushi would don phylacteries 
and the wife of Yonah would go on pilgrimage and the rabbis made 
no complaint (T23 wma s>). Rabbi Hezekiah in the name of Rabbi 
Abbahu: Yonah’s wife was sent back; the rabbis did complain about 
Mikhal bat Kushi. 


The discussion of this baraita in the Palestinian Talmud shows that 
the editors knew it and quoted it but were unhappy about its con- 
tents. Amoraim claim that the cultic behavior of these women was 
castigated and opposed by the sages. This is not yet a reworking 
of the tradition. The situation is different, however, when the 
entire sugya is quoted in a parallel passage in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud. In Y. Eruvin 10:1, 26a, discussing the Mishnah, cited above, 
the Palestinian Talmud carries over a large section of the sugya in 
Y. Berakhot 2:3. But here, instead of Mikhal bat Kushi, the text 
reads “Mikhal bat Shaul.” While Mikhal bat Kushi is an anony- 
mous woman, a near contemporary of the tannaitic sages, Mikhal 
bat Shaul was the famous biblical daughter of King Saul, who was 
married to King David. The revision is clearly an attempt by the 
Palestinian Talmud to distance this woman into the mythical past 
thus making her actions unique and inimitable. If a certain 
Mikhal, who lived a century or two ago, donned phylacteries, so 
can other women. But if it was done only by a biblical heroine, 
no contemporary woman can match her stature. This solves the 


50 And so also Rashi to B. Eruvin 96a. 
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problem. But the case of Phylacteries seems similar to the case of 
Torah study discussed above. When Mikhal bat Kushi donned phy- 
lacteries she was doing something unusual which made her mem- 
orable, but there was no need to legislate against her. Legislation 
must have become necessary when Mikhal became not so unique. 


3. Building a Sukkah 


In the previous section we saw that building and dwelling in the 
sukkah were commandments from which halakhah exempted 
women. However, as with the previous case, here too rabbinic lit- 
erature points to women’s active participation in this command- 
ment: 


T. Sukkah 1:1 

A sukkah higher than twenty cubits is invalid. Rabbi Judah said: It is 
valid. He said to them: It is told of Queen Helene’s sukkah that it 
was twenty cubits high and the sages went in and out of it, and none 
of them said anything. They said to him: Because she is a woman, 
and women are exempt from the commandment of sukkah. He said 
to them: Did she not have seven sons who were all disciples of the 
sages and all of whom dwelt in that sukkah? 


The discussion in this section is not directed at issues pertaining 
to women. It concerns the validity of certain sukkot. Rabbi Judah’s 
reference to Helene’s sukkah indicates that a monumental struc- 
ture she had built in Jerusalem during her stay there had 
remained in the memories of the people. Queen Helene of Adi- 
abene, an impressive proselyte in the middle of the first century, 
is mentioned also in Josephus (Antiquities 20.17-96).5! When the 
sages tell Rabbi Judah that that sukkah cannot be used as a 
counter-example because built by a woman, he does not counter 
with an argument that women should dwell in sukket but resorts 
to a different argument: the sukkah was not just hers but her sons’ 
as well. However it seems self-evident from this text, that prior to 
the exemption of women from cultic life, women like Helene, 
who were rich widows, made their own cultic arrangements. They 
certainly understood the halakhah differently. 


51 And see below, chapter seven. 
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4. The Laying of Hands on the Sacrifice 


One of the common practices of the sacrificial process was the 
laying of hands by the sacrificer on the sacrificial animal. From 
this privilege, however, women were explicitly barred: 


Sifra Dibura de-Nedava 2:2 

“Speak to the sons of Israel and ... he shall lay his hand upon the 
head of the burnt offering” (Leviticus 1:2-4) ... The sons of Israel lay 
on hands but the daughters of Israel do not. 


This seems a straightforward halakhah based on a common 
enough verse exegesis. However, a qualification is found in the 
text: “Rabbi Yose and Rabbi Shimeon say: Women may lay their 
hands on (nwn).” Then Rabbi Yose goes on to quote a precedent 
in order to substantiate his halakhic dictum. 


Abba Eliezer said to me: We had a calf for the peace offering and 
we brought it to the women’s court and women laid their hands on 
it. The sages said to him: Is laying on hands practiced in the women’s 
court? This was only done to give women satisfaction (mn nni). 


As before, the rabbis explained away this practice, but that does 
not mean that their interpretation is correct or reflects its real 
significance.>? The way they interpreted the Temple procedure 
reflects their own ideal vision of the Temple cult, but whether 
they interpret correctly what had gone on while the Temple was 
still standing is debatable, and for women’s issues, such as this 
one, misleading. 


C. The Halakhah and the Prooftext in the Babylonian Talmud: 
A Diachronic Criterion”? 


The criterion to be discussed below is diachronic, since it shows 
the amoraic, in this case Babylonian attitude toward tannaztic hala- 


52 This tradition is commented upon by Susan Grossman (“Women and the 
Jerusalem Temple,” in Daughters of the King: Women and the Synagogue. Susan Gross- 
man, Rivka Haut, eds. [Philadelphia 1992], 25) but she accepts as valid the rab- 
bis’ qualification of the evidence. 

53 After completing writing this chapter I realized that three of the five exam- 
ples I cite below have been discussed by Valler, Women and Womanhood, 39-95 
(forming three of the five chains of stories she discusses in her book), in order 
to substantiate her main thesis, namely that the prooftexts were used in order to 
counter oppressive halakhah and show greater consideration for women. She did 
not, however, discuss the geographical provenance of these stories and its impli- 
cation. 
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khah on women. Most examples deal with rulings which the amo- 
raim all but rejected. However, in doing this they used a com- 
pletely different literary technique from the ones we have just sur- 
veyed. 

When the formulators of halakhah in Babylonia wished to chal- 
lenge a Palestinian ruling, they were in a much weaker position 
than their tannaitic forebears, since tannaitic halakhah carried great 
authority for them. In fact, tannaitic (and Palestinian) halakhah 
could be contested only by other tannaitic (or Palestinian) hala- 
khah. Thus, several sections of the Babylonian Talmud which chal- 
lenge tannaitic rulings, while citing a number of cases, all having 
a common moral and all subtly challenging a well-known tannaitic 
ruling, nearly all ascribe to sages of the tannaitic period or to 
Palestinian sages actions which contradict the mishnaic halakhah. 
However, most of these “traditions” are not found in the tannaitic 
or Palestinian compilations themselves, or are found there in very 
different forms and with a completely different message. This 
means that the editors of the Babylonian Talmud where not above 
rewriting and actually fabricating Palestinian cases in order to 
make a halakhic point. This pattern may suggest that the Babylo- 
nian Talmud has internalized the prooftext system of tannaitic lite- 
rature. In order to establish a dissenting practice with respect to 
the codified halakhah, the rabbis invented pseudepigraphical cas- 
es to demonstrate it. These cases were made to look as similar as 
possible to the tannaitic cases, sometimes even by relating them 
in Hebrew! I suppose this method of the Babylonian Talmud could 
be useful for contesting tannaitic halakhah in all aspects of life, 
but I have not found any example of this sort which is not direct- 
ly relevant to women. This may suggest that the Babylonians were 
particularly averse to dictation from abroad concerning their 
treatment of women (i.e. their social, familial and conjugal rela- 
tionships). Thus, this criterion is particularly useful for studying 
Babylonian Jewish women. Here are several examples of this sort. 


1. The Virginity Charge 


The Mishnah describes in detail the rights of the husband who 
believed he was marrying a virgin and subsequently discovered he 
has not: 
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M. Ketubbot 1:1 

A virgin is married on a Wednesday ... since twice a week courts of 
law sit in the towns, on Mondays and Thursdays, and if (the hus- 
band) had a (non) virginity charge he would come early (next morn- 
ing) to the law court. 


This mishnah, which tells of the legal actions a man may take if 
he suspects he had married a wife who had already been deflow- 
ered, addresses only the interests of the aggrieved husband, and 
takes no account of the possibility that he may be mistaken. Obvi- 
ously a charge of non-virginity was a serious matter in the society 
that produced the Mishnah, as it probably was in most ancient 
societies and still is in many modern ones. For this reason it is 
extremely interesting to find in the Babylonian Talmud, in a com- 
mentary on this mishnah, a cycle of cases which suggest that vir- 
ginity complaints should really not be taken seriously at all. I shall 
cite the cycle story by story and discuss each one as necessary: 


B. Ketubbot 10a-b 

(1) A certain (man) (8177) came before Rav Nahman, and said to 
him: I have found an open door (mna nne). Rav Nahman said: Lash 
him with palm branches. Mavrakhta lies before him. 


The claim of an “open door” is a euphemism for a ruptured 
hymen. The ruling on an “open door” is given by a certain Rab- 
bi Eleazar, apparently a Palestinian amora (B. Ketubbot 8b-9a; Y. 
Ketubbot 1:1, 24d), who claims that lack of virginity can be proven 
not only by the absence of hymeneal blood, but also by the claim 
that the bride had already been penetrated previously (presum- 
ably even if she does bleed) .54 

Rav Nahman, who is a prominent Babylonian rabbi,°> instead 
of heeding the husband’s virginity charge, instructs that he be 
lashed. The reason he gives has something to do with the plain- 
tiffs place of origin—Mavrakhta. Rashi interprets Nahman’s words 
as referring to the prostitutes of Mavrakhta lying in wait for this 
husband. Otherwise, how would he have known the difference 


54 However, as Jacobs has noticed, while the same ruling is quoted in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud, nothing in its contents there suggests that the issue is the relia- 
bility of the husband, but rather it states that the wife is now forbidden to him, 
while the Babylonian Talmud explicitly makes the husband’s reliability the issue. 
See L. Jacobs, Structure and Form in the Babylonian Talmud (Cambridge 1991) 14. 
On the open door claim, see Valler, Women and Womanhood, 41-5. 

55 And see above, chapter two, on Yalta. 
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between an “open” and “closed” door? Whether this is the cor- 
rect explanation or not, it is obvious that Rav Nahman did not 
assume to begin with that the husband is credible. The rabbis dis- 
cuss briefly this decision of Rav Nahman: 


And was it not Rav Nahman who said the husband is credible?°é 
Credible and yet lashed? Rav Ahai said: Here he refers to a young 
man, there to a married man. 


Obviously, Rav Nahman’s ruling puzzled the rabbis. They there- 
fore concluded that Rav Nahman does not recommend lashing 
for all husbands who bring virginity suits, only those for whom it 
was a first marriage.5” 

Rav Nahman is the only named Babylonian rabbi in the entire 
cycle. This is also the only story told in Aramaic. The rest of the 
cases occurred, according to the Babylonian Talmud, in Palestine, 
all of them at the courts of sages belonging to the house of the 
Patriarch. They are all related in Hebrew, making them look par- 
ticularly tannaitic. 


(2) A certain (man) (#177) came before Rabban Gamaliel.5® He said 
to him: I found an open door. He said to him: Perhaps you bent 
over (anv)? I shall tell you a parable, To what can this be com- 
pared? To a man who was walking in the dead of night and dark- 
ness (probably came home and found it locked). If he bends over 
he can open it. If not it will remain locked. There are those who 
say: This is what he said to him: Perhaps you bent over intention- 
ally? I shall tell you a parable. To what can this be compared? To a 
man who was walking in the dead of night and darkness (probably 
came home and found it locked). If he bends over intentionally he 
finds it open. If he bends over unintentionally it would remain 
locked. 


The issue of “bending over” appears elsewhere in the discussion 
of the Babylonian Talmud on the same mishnah (B. Ketubbot 6b). 
The sages believe that there is a skill that can be acquired, where- 
by a man can penetrate a virgin’s hymen without causing bleed- 


56 And indeed see B. Ketubbot 10a at top: “It was said (amx) Rav Nahman said, 
Samuel said in the name of Rabbi Shimeon ben Eleazar: ... And they believe him 
if he says: I have found an open door, that he is reliable.” But notice that Rav 
Nahman here is only transmitting tannaitic halakhah, not commenting upon it. 

57 For a slightly different interpretation, see Valler, Women and Womanhood, 46- 
8. 

58 The identification of this Gamaliel is dependent on various readings, see 
Valler, ibid., 46. 
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ing. However, interestingly, they credit only Palestinians with this 
expertise. Note also that rabbis distinguish between an “open 
door” virginity charge and a no-blood virginity charge. In the 
halakhic discussion bending over is connected with the no-blood 
charge, while here it is told with relation to the “open door” 
charge. 

Rabban Gamaliel’s reaction to the husband’s charge in this sto- 
ry is not as abrupt as that of Rav Nahman, but it is just as deci- 
sive in its rejection. He maintains that the charge is trumped up 
and should be disbelieved. In neither case is the bride even 
approached. 


(3) A certain (man) came before Rabban Gamaliel bar Rabbi. He 
said to him: Rabbi, I penetrated but found no blood. She said to 
him: Rabbi, I was a virgin. He said to them: Bring that sheet. They 
brought him the sheet and he rinsed (w) it in water and washed 
(1013) it and found some blood drops on it. He said to him: Go, 
enjoy your purchase (mpana nat). 


The virginity suit in this tradition is somewhat differently formu- 
lated: “I ... found no blood”. This apparently was a stronger com- 
plaint than the “open door” charge. In all the following traditions 
it is repeated. Perhaps because of the seriousness of the accusa- 
tion, in these cases the wife is also a party to the procedure. Here 
she, rather than her husband is believed, and rightly so, since a 
test known to the rabbi works to prove this. Because this tradi- 
tion is associated with a Palestinian rabbi, the Babylonian rabbis 
next discuss the validity of such a test: 

Said Huna Mar bar Rabba of Faransag to Rav Ashi: Should we also 

do likewise? He said to him: Our laundry (ym) is like their wash- 


ing. And if you say: Let us launder, the stone will remove it (the 
blood stain). 


This commentary inquires into the appropriateness of using the 
Palestinian test in Babylonia. Rav Ashi says it will not work, but 
we are left in the dark as to whether he assumes that since the 
test cannot be done, the husband should be believed, or maybe, 
since the test cannot be done, the virginity charge must be 
dropped. The main thrust of this entire chain of stories suggests 
the latter. 


(4) A certain (man) came before Rabban Gamaliel bar Rabbi. He 
said to him: Rabbi, I penetrated but found no blood. She said to 
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him: Rabbi, I am still a virgin. He said to them: Fetch me two female 
slaves, one a virgin and one not. They were fetched and he seated 
them over an open wine barrel (man). The one who was not a vir- 
gin, (wine) scent came through. The virgin, no scent came through. 
He seated the defendant woman as well and no scent came through. 
He said to him: Go, enjoy your purchase. 


This situation is similar to the previous one. The woman denies 
her husband’s claim, is put to a clinical test and is exonerated. 
Rashi suggests, quite logically, that in this test the scent of wine 
penetrates through the non-virgin’s body and comes out through 
her mouth, because there is no hymn to block its way. In the vir- 
gin’s case, the hymen impedes this process.°? This entire story may 
be based on a flimsy statement found in the parallel sugya in the 
Palestinian Talmud: “A grown woman. (Pma) is like an open bar- 
rel (man)” (Y. Ketubbot 1:1, 24d), which is probably euphemism 
for absence of virginity. This indicates that the Palestinian sugya 
served as one of the sources for the Babylonian cycle, as we shall 
presently see with more concrete examples, though certainly not 
for its concerns and conclusions. 


(5) A certain (man) came before Rabban Gamaliel the Elder. He 
said to him: Rabbi, I penetrated but found no blood. She said to 
him: Rabbi, I am of the Dorkati family, who have no menstrual blood 
and no hymeneal blood. Rabban Gamaliel checked her female rel- 
atives (Tmp) and found out she was right. He said to him: Go, 
enjoy your purchase. You should be happy that you have (become 
related to) the family of Dorkati. 


This story is another variant of the theme where the wife is be- 
lieved rather than the husband. This time the test is not scientif- 
ic but rather documentary. The woman can prove with documents 
that she belongs to an unusual family—the Dorkatis. The rabbis 
add some commentary on the Derkati case: 


What is Dorkati? A broken generation (ywp 1). Said Rabbi Hani- 
na: Rabban Gamaliel consoled that man with lies (027 5w orm) for 
it is taught (m7) (by) Rabbi Hiyya: Just as leaven is good for the 
dough, so is blood good for the woman. And it is taught (m) in 
the name of Rabbi Meir: Women whose bleeding is plentiful, have 
many sons. It was said: Rabbi Jeremiah bar Abba said: He said to 


59 On the different perception of women’s anatomy between Jews and Greeks, 
see Giulia Sissa, “Maidenhood without Maidenhead: The Female Body in Ancient 
Greece,” in The Construction of Erotic Experience in the Ancient Greek World. D.M. 
Halperin, J.J. Winkler, Froma I. Zeitlin, eds. (Princeton NJ 1990) 339-64. 
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him: Enjoy your purchase. And Rabbi Yose bar Abin said: He said 
to him: Put up with your purchase. It is obvious that the one who 
said: Put up with your purchase, bases his claim on Rabbi Hanina, 
but as to the one who says: Enjoy your purchase, what is the (source 
of) joy? That he did not (have intercourse) with a suspected men- 
struant. 


The discussion here is on the question of whether a woman who 
does not bleed is a blessing or a curse to her husband, and the 
rabbis produce some biological statements which where current 
in their day in order to support either argument. They also refer 
to the Dorkati family mentioned in the above story. But did such 
a family exist historically? An interesting source analysis can be 
pursued in this connection. Dorkati is mentioned in the Mishnah 
as follows: 


M. Niddah 9:11 

As regards virginity blood, women are like vines: There is a red vine, 
and a black vine, and a vine whose wine is plentiful, and a vine 
whose wine is sparse. Rabbi Judah says: Every vine has its wine, and 
the one which does not have wine, is dorkati. 


From this tradition dorkati can be understood either as a name of 
a fruitless vine or as a technical term for a woman who does not 
produce virginity blood. However, the Palestinian Talmud’s discus- 
sion of M. Ketubbot 1:1 already understood this term as the name 
of a family whose women did not bleed on first intercourse. After 
quoting the mishnah from Niddah, and discussing whether this 
means that virginity charges should not be entertained, the Pales- 
tinian Talmud states: “She must prove that she is of the Torkati 
family (if she is to be believed)...” (Y. Ketubbot 1:1, 25a).© and 
then goes on to cite an example to this effect: 


There was the case (mwin) of a woman whose hymeneal blood was 
only as small as a mustard (seed), and she came before Rabbi Ish- 
mael bar Rabbi Yose. He said to her: May there be many like you 
in Israel. Rabbi Zachariah Rabbi Levi’s son-in-law (said): He cursed 
her, as persons who call the blind “seer of light (sm 720)” do. His 
friend said: He teased her, (since) women with little blood have few 
sons. Rabbi Yose said: He praised her (since) a woman who has lit- 
tle blood does not contaminate pure objects. 


6 Notice that a name midrash such as the one found in the Babylonian Talmud 
(ywp 7) could not have been possible here, because of the version “Torkati.” 
This means naturally that the etymology in the Babylonian is an intellectual word- 
play, with no historical significance. 
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The story here is different from that of the Babylonian Talmud, 
although it is obviously its source. First of all the authority in the 
story is different. Instead of the ancient Rabban Gamaliel the 
elder of Temple times the sage is Rabbi Yose (ben Halaftah) of 
the second century CE. The woman actually did have some 
(although very little) hymeneal blood; thus she does not fall into 
the same category as the women in the Babylonian cycle. Never- 
theless, the criticism hurled at her is the same as the criticism in 
the Babylonian Talmud of a woman who had no bleeding at all. 
This indicates that the source of the criticisms found in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is Palestinian. It is also worth noting that while the 
Babylonian Talmud claims this saying is of tannaitic origin (Rabbi 
Meir), the Palestinian Talmud credits it to Palestinian amoraim 
(Rabbi Zachariah; Rabbi Yose). 

At this point it should be mentioned that the Palestinian Tal- 
mud contains another case of a husband with a virginity suit, this 
time (as in all cases but one in the Babylonian cycle), it is brought 
before a member of the Patriarchal house—Rabbi: 


Y. Ketubbot 1:1, 25a 

There was the case (mwn) of a woman in whom no virginity was 
found. The case was brought before Rabbi. He said to her: Where 
is it? She said to him: The stairs in my father’s house were steep 
and it dropped off (wi). And Rabbi believed her. 


That a story like this one formed the basis of the Babylonian cycle 
cannot be denied. However, the structural differences between 
this story and the Babylonian ones are striking. Here we are not 
told that the husband came and complained. The woman is placed 
at the center and the absence of virginity is stated as fact, not 
conjecture. The conclusion of the story, that Rabbi believed her, 
is unacceptable to the other rabbis who comment on his action: 

This is so as not to lose her marriage settlement (1312), but he is 


not allowed to keep her (as wife), because she is suspected (of 
being) wayward (7m10). 


This qualification means that the husband must divorce this 
woman, but must pay her the marriage settlement. The difference 
between the attitude here and that of the Babylonian Talmud is 
that in the latter similar cases are dismissed, as spurious virginity 
suits.°! 


61 Interestingly, elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud another tradition is men- 
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(6) A certain (man) came before Rabbi. He said to him: Rabbi, I 
penetrated but found no blood. She said to him: Rabbi, I am still 
a virgin, and those were years of famine. Rabbi saw that their faces 
were black. He ordered that they be washed and fed and given drink 
and they were put in a room and he penetrated and found blood. 
(Rabbi) said to him: Go, enjoy your bargain. Rabbi read this verse 
concerning them: “Their skin has shriveled upon their bones; it has 
become as dry as a stick” (Lamentations 4:8). 


The similarities between this story and the previous ones is obvi- 
ous. The sage is one of the patriarchal family. The woman, who 
claims that her husband had not penetrated her, is believed and 
a pseudo-scientific test proves her right. Again the charge is dis- 
missed rather than accepted. 

This fine collection of six cases, as we have seen, was redacted 
by the Babylonian Talmud based on similar stories told in Pales- 
tine. But while the Palestinian stories, though telling the woman’s 
side of the story, in the final analysis rule halakhically for the hus- 
band, the Babylonian Talmud adds to the Palestinian-inspired sto- 
ries one which is distinctly Babylonian—the story of Rav Nah- 
man—where the treatment of the husband’s virginity suit is of 
total rejection. I suggest that the entire cycle of stories credited 
to Palestinian authorities was incorporated into the Babylonian Tal- 
mud to justify Rav Nahman’s action and ultimately the severe treat- 
ment of husbands who used their halakhic prerogative to bring a 
virginity suit. In the final analysis, this shows that virginity suits 
were considered bad taste in Babylonia, and strongly discouraged. 

How can this be explained historically? One way of explaining 


tioned, where a woman’s hymen is supposed to have dropped off by itself: 


B. Shabbat 63b 

There was the case (related by) Rabba bar bar Hanna: Said Rabbi Yohanan: 
There was one family in Jerusalem whose strides were so broad that their 
hymens would drop off (mwy) and they made chains for them so that their 
strides would not be broad and their hymens would not drop off. 


It appears that these two stories, in which the same term (71) is used to describe 
the loss of virginity, somehow got confused in the mind of the compiler of the 
cycle. The fact that the sage who now deals with the virginity suit is not the same 
Rabban Gamaliel who dealt with the two previous suits (Rabban Gamaliel bar 
Rabbi) but another, older ancestor—Rabban Gamaliel the Elder—shifts the scene 
to pre-70 Jerusalem, where, according to his understanding, the Dorkati family 
must have lived. 
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it was that often Babylonian girls were no longer virgins on their 
wedding night, either because Babylonian society was not as strict 
as its Palestinian counterpart, or perhaps (to assume the worst) 
because in Babylonia it was considered normative for a father to 
deflower his daughters. I am not suggesting here one or the oth- 
er solution, but a historian of women should certainly take such 
a detail into account. 


2. Wine for the Wife, Widow or Divorcee 


Mishnah Ketubbot mentions the allowance a husband must give his 
wife in his absence. This includes food, clothing, household uten- 
sils and pocket money (M. Ketubbot 5:8) but does not include wine. 
Apparently wine was not considered an essential commodity in 
Palestine where the Mishnah was compiled.®* However, the ab- 
sence of a wine allowance bothers the Babylonians, who ponder 
this issue in the Babylonian sugya. They begin by citing a ruling 
by the (apparently Palestinian) amora Rabbi Eleazar: “One does 
not provide wine for a woman” (B. Ketubbot 64b-65a). After this 
statement the Babylonian amoraim qualify this ruling by quoting 
the Babylonian Samuel, who states that if a woman were used to 
drinking wine, it should be included in her allowance. At the end 
of the discussion, a cycle of four stories is adduced to demon- 
strate this Babylonian position. 

B. Ketubbot 65a 

(1) Said Rabbi Abbahu, (in the name of) Rabbi Yohanan: There was 

the case of (2 mwn) Naqadimon ben Gurion’s daughter-in-law, to 

whom the rabbis granted two seah of wine ... from Saturday night 

to Saturday night. She said to them: May you grant thus to your 


daughters. Tanna: She was a levirate widow and they did not answer 
after her: Amen. 


This passage is taken from a well-known Palestinian story about 
the daughter of Naqadimon ben Gurion the Jerusalemite mil- 
lionaire who lost all her wealth, apparently in the calamity that 
befell the Jewish people after the destruction of the Temple.™ 


62 For a discussion of the context of this ruling and the additional text of the 
Tosefta, see Valler, Women and Womanhood, 81-87 

6 For an excellent discussion of all the versions of the story and their rela- 
tions one to the other see Ofra Meir, “The Story as a Hermeneutic Device,” Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Studies Review 7-8 (1982-3) 231-62; for a less than perfect and not 
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The story is cited in full in tractate Ketubbot in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud itself, two pages later (66b-67a). It should however be noted 
that the allowance discussed in the original Palestinian version 
(and also quoted correctly at B. Ketubbot 66b) is not of wine but 
of funds for perfume (e.g. T. Ketubbot 5:9-10). The context of the 
full story there is a completely different halakhah, which specifies 
the amount a husband and a father undertake to provide in the 
marriage settlement. 

The Palestinian Talmud, in a discussion of the same mishnah 
mentions a similar story about wine allowance: the rabbis allotted 
a certain amount and the woman cursed them. But the heroine 
there is the notorious Martha bat Boethus. The Palestinian Talmud 
then goes on to state that the court of law had no authority to 
grant wine to women at all. Someone then suggests that wine was 
granted to nursing women, in order to stimulate milk production. 
In any case, the punishment of Martha, who was reduced to food- 
foraging in Akko after the war, seems almost to result from her 
having been given a wine allowance (Y. Ketubbot 5:13, 30b-c). Not 
surprisingly, this epilogue is lacking in the Babylonian discussion. 
Thus, the Babylonian rabbis seem bent on finding a Palestinian 
precedent for their ruling, even if the original has totally differ- 
ent intentions and has to be totally remodeled to suit their claim. 
Characteristically, after mentioning the daughter of Naqadimon 
ben Gurion, the Babylonian Talmud cites a Palestinian saying to 
the effect that if a woman drinks more than one cup of wine her 
desire cannot be controlled, but qualifies this by stating that in 
her husband’s presence there is no such danger. 

The rest of the stories in the cycle are of Babylonian prove- 
nance, and all lead to the conclusion that women who are used 
to drinking wine should be allowed to continue doing so. 


(2) Homa the wife of Abbayye came before Rava. She said to him: 
Grant me food. He did so. Grant me wine. He said to her: We know 
of Nahmani® that he did not drink wine. She said to him: (I swear) 
by my life that (my) master would give me to drink from drinking 
horns like this. When she gestured (to demonstrate how large the 
horns were) her arm was revealed and a light shone in the court 


as convincing analysis see B.L. Visotzky, “Most Tender and Fairest of Women: A 
Study in the Transmission of Aggada,” Harvard Theological Review 76 (1983) 403- 
18; and see also above, chapter two. 

64 A name for Abbayye. See B. Gittin 34a-b. 
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house. Rava got up, went to his house and solicited Bat Rav Hisda. 
Bat Rav Hisda asked him: Who appeared today in the court house? 
He said to her: Homa, the wife of Abbayye. She went after her, chas- 
ing her with a lock of a trunk out of Mahoza. She said to her: You 
have slain three and now you have come to slay another? 


Homa the wife of Abbayye is portrayed in the Babylonian Talmud 
as the typical “killer wife.”© This is borne out here and in anoth- 
er episode (B. Yevamot 64b). Although the whole point of this fan- 
tastic episode is the confrontation between the loyal wife, Bat Rav 
Hisda, and the dangerous woman, Homa, it is cited here in the 
context of Homa’s demand to be granted wine in her marriage 
settlement after her husband’s death. Despite Rava’s half-hearted 
attempt to turn her down, and despite the fact that the storyteller, 
instead of concentrating on the outcome of the case, turns our 
attention to Rava’s sexual arousal, it appears from context that 
the rabbis believed Homa’s demands were granted. The next two 
stories in the cycle are absolutely clear on this point, both sug- 
gesting that wine should be included in the marriage settlement: 


(3) The wife of Rav Yosef bar Rava came before Rav Nehemiah bar 
Rav Yosef. She said to him: Grant me my food. He did so. Grant me 
wine. He did so. He said to her: We know of the people of Mahoza 
that they drink wine. 


(4) The wife of Rav Yosef bar Rav Menasia of Dabil came before Rav 
Yosef. She said to him: Grant me my food. He did so. Grant me 
wine. He did so. Grant me silk. He asked her: Why silk? She said: 
For you and your friends and associates. 


In these two stories wine is granted without any difficulties. Both 
took place in Babylonia and suggest the cultural atmosphere of 
that country. 

This cycle is obviously another Babylonian attempt to challenge 
and counter Palestinian halakhah on women, where their customs 
differed. While in Palestine women were not supposed to indulge 
in wine, in Babylonia they did. This may have been the result of 
a more puritan atmosphere in Palestine, which viewed alcohol 
more negatively. At one point in the halakhic discussion Babylon- 


6 On this phenomenon in Hebrew literature, but particularly its Babylonian 
variety, see M.A. Friedman, “Tamar, A Symbol of Life: The ‘Killer Wife’ Super- 
stition in the Bible and Jewish Tradition,” Association of Jewish Studies Review 15 
(1990) 23-61. 
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ian liberality became a problem and the Babylonians solved it in 
their usual way, by adducing a cycle of stories, one of them Pales- 
tinian, to justify their dissenting position. 


3. The Manner of Sexual Intercourse 


The Mishnah does not dwell on the topic of how a man may per- 
form the sexual act with his wife. However, the issue was obviously 
discussed by the Palestinian rabbis, since the Babylonians know 
of a tradition, originating from Palestine and assigned to Rabbi 
Yohanan ben Dehevai, which suggests that sexual relations should 
be limited to the sexual act itself, probably in the missionary posi- 
tion, and should not include practices designed to enhance the 
pleasure of the partners: 


B. Nedarim 20a° 

Said Rabbi Yohanan ben Dehevai: Four things did the ministering 
angels reveal to me: Why are lame (people) born? Because (their 
parents) overturn their table (omw moam euphemism for the sex- 
ual partners exchanging positions). Why are mute (babies) born? 
Because they kiss that place. Why are deaf (babies) born? because 
they converse (27502) during intercourse. Why are blind (babies) 
born? Because they look at that place. 


This tradition, which assigns such a strict view to the ministering 
angels themselves, suggests that God punishes improper sexual 
conduct by the birth of deformed children. If that were true, it 
would be very dangerous to ignore or disregard such a saying. 
The Babylonians however go to great lengths in order to refute 
both the heavenly authority of this text and its contents. This is 
done by a midrash—the ministering angels are actually the sages; 
citation of a Palestinian sage of greater authority than Rabbi 
Yohanan ben Dehevai—namely Rabbi Yohanan; and three stories 
(two of them Palestinian in origin) which serve as a prooftext that 
Palestinian practice negates this dictum. 


B. Nedarim 20a-b 
(1) They asked Imma Shalom: How is it that your sons are so exceed- 
ingly handsome? She said to them: He does not make love to me 


66 This cycle is now discussed by Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 109-22. Although else- 
where Boyarin does note that the Babylonian Talmud is voicing a Babylonian prac- 
tice, here he does not apply this principle, but suggests that the stories and tra- 
ditions voice a dominant and counter voice within rabbinic society. 
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(literally converse ~aon) at the beginning of the night, nor at the 
end of the night, and when he does he uncovers a portion and 
covers another and appears as though possessed by a demon. And 
I asked what is the reason (for this behavior)? And he said to me: 
So that I will not lay my eyes on another woman and (the other 
woman’s husband’s) sons be found bastards (mama). 


The reason the Babylonians bring this story is because it describes 
Imma Shalom and her husband doing what was forbidden by Rab- 
bi Yohanan ben Dehevai—conversing during intercourse—and yet 
their children are exceedingly beautiful. Interestingly the ambigu- 
ous word “50 is used in the two traditions to describe complete- 
ly different things. In ben Dehevai’s dictum it means literally to 
converse, while in the Imma Shalom story it is used as euphemism 
for the sexual act itself. Actually, from Imma Shalom’s descrip- 
tion, her husband’s attitude to sex can be charted within the same 
pious tradition as that of Rabbi Yohanan ben Dehevai’s.®” Never- 
theless, use of the same term in a story of Palestinian provenance 
suffices for the Babylonians to discard a Palestinian dictum. If one 
Palestinian rabbi said one thing, and another did something they 
interpreted as the opposite, the actions of the latter are as valid 
as the dicta of the former, and from the Babylonian point of view 
this means that their practices are not abominable. This illustrates 
that the Babylonian rabbis certainly had a different agenda. | 


(2) A certain (woman Nm) came before Rabbi (27 Judah the Patri- 
arch). She said to him: Rabbi, I laid the table for him and he over- 
turned it. He said to her: My daughter, the Torah has permitted you 
(to him), and so what can I do for you? 


In this story a woman complains to a legal authority, a rabbi, about 
her husband’s deviant sexual practices, perhaps hoping that his 
offensive conduct toward her will be viewed as immoral (as 
Yohanan ben Dehevai maintained) and be proscribed. She is 
wrong. It is interesting to note that here again the ultimate Pales- 
tinian authority, Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, the editor of the Mish- 
nah, is invoked in order to refute the dictum of Yohanan ben 
Dehevai. But the close similarity between this tradition and the 
one that follows makes its authenticity very suspect: 


67 See D. Biale, Eros and the Jews: From Biblical Israel to Contemporary America (New 
York 1992) 51. 
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(3) A certain (woman nn) came before Rav (127).®8 She said to him: 
Rabbi, I laid the table for him and he overturned it. He said: How 
does this differ from (cooking) a fish? 


This story, which displays the most dismissive attitude to a woman’s 
complaint of sexual mistreatment is told of a Babylonian amora, 
who finally gets to the point of this cycle. The Babylonian sages 
concur with the saying here assigned to Rav, that if one can serve 
fish any way one likes, how does the sexual act differ? It indicates 
that although the sages sought Palestinian prooftexts to support 
their position, ultimately the Babylonians themselves were inter- 
ested in the legitimacy of sexual license. Thus the ascetic Pales- 
tinian attitude toward sex is rejected in Babylonia, once again 
through the use of Palestinian texts. For a historical construction 
of women’s social position within the Babylonian Jewish family 
this sort of information is most instructive. It can be interpreted 
in a favorable light, namely that sex was viewed positively in Baby- 
lonia and this enhanced women’s positions; or negatively, i.e. 
that the husband’s sexual desires were of paramount importance, 
making the woman no more than a tool in their fulfillment.” In 
either case, the significance of such a find for women’s history 
should not be overlooked. 


4. Procreation 


The Mishnah on the commandment of procreation is very explic- 
it: while men are obligated to procreate, women are exempt, and 
this despite the dissident voice of Yohanan b. Beroqa, who thinks 
the commandment is incumbent on both (M. Yevamot 6:6).”! The 
implication of this commandment is spelled out: a man may 


68 The difference between Rav and Rabbi in the Hebrew spelling is one small 
letter. Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 110, assigns this story as well as the previous one 
to Rabbi. This is certainly not the text in the printed edition of the Talmud, and 
it is supported by no manuscript tradition. On the contrary, one Genizah frag- 
ment has Rav instead of Rabbi in the first story. It is true that Vatican Ms. 110 
has ‘n (which usually stands for "25, but could also stand for Rav) instead of Rav. 

9 See Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 111-4. 

70 See on one aspect, I. Gafni, “The Institution of Marriage in Rabbinic Times,” 
in The Jewish Family: Metaphor and Memory. D. Kraemer, ed. (New York, Oxford 
1987) 23-5. 

71 On this commandment see Hauptman, “Maternal Dissent,” 81-82, 94-95. I 
found the reference to the chain discussed here in this article, which I think is 
very instructive. On Yohanan ben Beroqa, see Daube, “Johanan b. Broqua.” 
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divorce a barren wife in order to marry another, or he may mar- 
ry a second wife if the first turns out barren. Certainly, however, 
this commandment is not perceived as reciprocal; in other words, 
a woman who has lived with a man ten years and failed to pro- 
duce sons is not allowed to divorce her husband. Nevertheless, a 
chain of three stories in the Babylonian Talmud suggest just that. 
The discussion begins with the question posed by the Babylonian 
sages: which of the two opinions of the Mishnah is followed? They 
cite the opinions of two very important Palestinian amoraim of the 
first generation, Rabbi Yohanan and Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, but 
they are not certain which one followed Yohanan Ben Beroga and 
which favored the dominant mishnah.”* Then in order to prove 
that Rabbi Yohanan, the senior of the two, supported Yohanan 
ben Berogqa’s ruling they cite the following story: 


B. Yevamot 65b 

(1) There was the case (brought) before Rabbi Yohanan in the syn- 
agogue of Caesarea and he said: he should divorce her and pay her 
her ketubbah. 


In other words, Rabbi Yohanan championed a woman who 
claimed that since she had endured a childless marriage with her 
husband for ten years, she should be permitted to remarry, in 
order to produce children with another man. This story demon- 
strates that the Babylonians believed that woman should also be 
allowed to procreate, and that they wish to substantiate their opin- 
ion through the authority of the ultimate Palestinian amora, Rab- 
bi Yohanan. The next story in the chain is also attributed to an 
important Palestinian amora: 


(2) a certain woman came before Rabbi Ami. She said to him: Give 
me my ketubbah (i.e. my husband should divorce me and pay my 
ketubbah). He said to her: Go, you have not borne (children). She 
said to him: If I do not marry what will be (the fate of) that woman? 
He said: In that case we shall certainly compel him (to divorce her 
and pay her ketubbah). 


This story shows that the plight of the aging, childless woman is 
the rationale behind the idea that a woman should also be allowed 
to procreate. She needs children to care for her in her old age 


7 The Palestinian Talmud (Y. Yevamot 6:6, 7d) also suggest that the issue was 
debated in Palestinian academies, but Yohanan ben Beroqa’s position is favored 
by a much more minor amora—Rabbi Hanina. 
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and probably also to bury her. This consideration is explicitly 
stated only in the last story in the chain. This story, however, 
involves Babylonian sages: 


(3) A certain woman came before Rav Nahman. He said to her: You 
have not borne (children). She said to him: Does this woman not 
need a cane to (lean) her hand on and a hoe to (dig) her grave? 
He said: In that case we shall certainly compel him (to divorce her). 


Obviously this story hints at the reason why the woman wishes to 
remarry; she needs a child to look after her in her old age (a 
cane) and bury her (a hoe). The fact that the courts agree with 
these women and compel their husbands to divorce them suggests 
that although the Babylonians may not have opposed the Pales- 
tinian ruling that women are not obligated to procreate, they nev- 
ertheless contended that a woman is entitled to this privilege, and 
is not to be hindered in her ultimate goal of producing a child. 
The fact that these stories, found in the Babylonian Talmud, have 
no parallels in Palestinian sources suggests to me that this is once 
again a Babylonian concern.” The reason given in all these 
sources for the woman’s right to produce heirs suggests again a 
Babylonian social construction, which is instructive of the woman’s 
position in the Babylonian Jewish family. 


Excursus: The Diachronic Babylonian Prooftext and Rabbi Aqiva’s wife 


Can the diachronic prooftext criterion assist in unraveling the his- 
torical background of the Rabbi-Aqiva story? In other words, does 


73 This chain of stories about the woman’s right to procreate is followed by 
another story, which deals with the woman’s right to abstain from procreation: 


Judah and Hezekiah were twins. The shape of one was formed at the end 
of the ninth (month of pregnancy) and the shape of the other at the begin- 
ning of the seventh. Judith, the wife of Rabbi Hiyya had (very strong) birth 
pangs. She disguised herself and came before Rabbi Hiyya. She asked him: 
Is a woman commanded to procreate? He said to her: No. She went and 
drank a sterilizing potion. In the end he discovered the secret. He said to 
her: Had you but borne for me one last pregnancy. 


In this chain, associated with women’s rights to participate in or to abstain from 
procreation, this story is brought as the other side of the same coin. This story- 
teller wanted to state that women were both entitled to procreate when they felt 
they needed it, and to abstain when the burden was too heavy. However, for our 
purpose, this last story is unimportant, because it does not show Babylonian 
halakhah contesting tannaitic one. The story is Palestinian, and, by itself, its con- 
tents would probably have been approved in Palestine. 
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the story of rabbi Aqiva’s wife in the Babylonian Talmud appear 
within a chain of stories, which may conceivably be contesting tan- 
naitic halakhah? First of all note that the version of the Rabbi Aqi- 
va-and-wife story in the Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Ketubbot, is 
incorporated into a cycle of stories, all having a similar theme: a 
husband who leaves a wife at home for many years in order to 
pursue an academic career. This cycle is related within the dis- 
cussion of the mishnaic dictum which puts limits on the length of 
time a scholar may neglect his conjugal duties in pursuit of 
Torah:"* “Disciples may go away to study Torah without permission 
for thirty days” (M. Ketubbot 5:6). The commentary of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud to the mishnah now introduces 7 (or 8) stories all 
telling of sages who left their wives for much longer periods of 
time in order to study. The cycle is introduced through a com- 
ment on the mishnah: 


B. Ketubbot 62b-63a 

Said Rav Adda bar Ahava, (in the name of) Rav: These are the words 
of Rabbi Eliezer, but the sages say: Sages may go to study Torah two 
and three years without permission. Said Rabba: Our sages endorse 
Rav Adda bar Ahava(‘s statement) at the risk of their lives. 


This text is a straightforward alteration of a tannaitic dictum. How- 
ever, Adda bar Ahava and perhaps even Rav, to whom this initial 
statement is ascribed, are reluctant to assume responsibility for 
such a reading, and so they ascribe it to tannaitic sages, who 
opposed the words of Rabbi Eliezer. However, this halakhic device 
is not enough. Prooftexts must be presented to illustrate that the 
tannaitic sages themselves followed the Babylonian rather than the 
mishnaic ruling. For this reason the following cycle is recounted: 


(1) Such as Rabbi Rahumi who sat before Rabba in Mahoza and 


74 A literary discussion of story cycles is found in E. Yassif, “The Cycle of Tales 
in Rabbinic Literature,” Jerusalem Studies in Hebrew Literature 12 (1990) 103-43 
[Hebrew]. Specifically this cycle is referred to on 133. Yassif, however, does not 
include the other cycles discussed here in his catalogue (144-5), indicating that 
he does not consider them the same kind of literary creation. For a literary analy- 
sis of the B. Ketubbot 62b-63a cycle, see Y. Fraenkel, Studies in the Spiritual World 
of the Aggadic Story (Tel Aviv 1981) 99-115 [Hebrew]. Some of his conclusions do 
not fit my analysis. The stories are also discussed by D. Zimmerman, Eight Love 
Stories from Talmud and Midrash (Tel Aviv 1981) [Hebrew]. See recently Boyarin, 
Carnal Israel, 136-58; Valler, Women and Womanhood, 56-80, and see also Biale, 
Eros and the Jews, 54-5. Biale connects the discussion of this cycle to the dichoto- 
my of sexual fulfillment versus sexual abstinence inherent in his opinion in the 
rabbinic world. 
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used to go home (or to his wife mm2) every eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. One day he was drawn into a discussion (xnyaw). His wife was 
waiting for him, (saying): Now he comes, now he comes. He did not 
come. She became weak and a tear fell from her eye. He was sitting 
on the roof. The roof collapsed beneath him and he died. 


This is a Babylonian story. As in the first cycle discussed, the first 
example of a sage who acts contrary to tannaitic halakhah is Baby- 
lonian. The story seems to confirm Rabba’s statement that the 
neglect of one’s conjugal duties is life-threatening. Rabbi Rahu- 
mi neglected to return home after a year of absence and lost his 
life for this. But notice that this happens only when the wife no 
longer consents to her husband’s absence. However, as long as 
the wife does not object, a man can spend time away from home 
in pursuit of Torah for much longer than 30 days. Rabbi Rahumi 
would apparently go home only once a year. It was when he 
extended his absence without consent that he forfeited his life. 


(2) Judah bar Rabbi Hiyya, son-in-law of Rabbi Yannai went and sat 
in the house of study and every week he would go home. And when 
he came they saw before him a pillar of light. One day (Judah) was 
captivated by a (learned) discussion (snynw) (and failed to come 
home). Since he did not see the sign (i.e. the pillar of light), Rab- 
bi Yannai said to them: Overturn his bed. If Judah were alive he 
would not neglect his conjugal duties. And it was like an error of 
(judgment made by) the ruler, and (Judah) died. 


This story occurs in Palestine. Rabbi Hiyya, a Babylonian sage, 
migrated to Palestine and lived the greater part of his life there. 
His sons, Judah included, were well-known Palestinian sages. Rab- 
bi Yannai was also an important Palestinian sage. The most impor- 
tant difference between this story and the previous one is that 
Judah here does not come home once a year from the house of 
study, but once a week. This is not just because the Palestinian 
sages were more punctilious in their observance of the mishnaic 
dictum, but also because of geographic realities. Palestine is a 
small country. A sage who traveled to study could afford to make 
the journey home (timewise and moneywise) once a week. Not so 
in gigantic Babylonia, where distances are great, and going home 
required much time. The logistical problem is probably the rea- 
son why Babylonian sages ignored or altered this piece of Pales- 
tinian halakhah.” 


75 Note also Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 142, n. 15. 
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As we have seen before, Babylonian sages seemed to have pre- 
ferred to base their prooftext stories upon Palestinian sources. 
This story has a parallel in Palestinian literature 


Y. Bikkurim 3:3, 65c 

Judah bar Hiyya studied. He used to go up and see his father-in-law 
Rabbi Yannai every weekend ... One time he failed to come. (Rab- 
bi Yannai) said: It is not possible that Judah my son has changed 
his ways. He said: It is impossible that suffering has not entered that 
body (of Judah). It appears (nanon) that Judah is no longer with us. 


This parallel served as the source for the Babylonian elaboration, 
but it is a totally different story, with quite another purpose. It 
does mention the fact that Judah was the son-in-law of Rabbi Yan- 
nai, but explains that he used to make these weekly visits in order 
to honor the great sage. When he did not arrive on one occasion 
Yannai rightly predicted his death (but was not the cause of it). 
The wife and conjugal duties are not even hinted at.” 


(3) Rabbi betrothed his son to the house of Rabbi Yose ben Zimra. 
They stipulated (11n7) twelve years for (Rabbi’s son) to go and sit in 
the house of study. They brought (his prospective bride) before him 
(and he said): Let it be six years. They brought her before him 
(again and he said): Let me marry her first and then go and study. 
He felt ashamed before his father. (His father) said to him: My son, 
the intention of the creator is on you, as it is written “Thou wilt 
bring them in and plant them” (Exodus 15:17) and later it is writ- 
ten: “And let them make me a sanctuary that I may dwell in their 
midst” (Exodus 25:8). (After the marriage Rabbi’s son) went and sat 
twelve years in the house of study. By the time he came back his 
wife had become sterile. Said Rabbi: What shall we do? If he divorces 
her it will be said: She preserved herself for naught. If he marries 
another it will be said: The first one is his wife and this one his pros- 
titute. He prayed for her and she was healed. 


The sage behind this story is the ultimate Palestinian authority, 
Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, the most important figure of the Pales- 
tinian Patriarchal house. The inclusion of his story here is intend- 
ed to lend authority to discrediting the mishnaic dictum about con- 
jugal duties. It is interesting that the stipulation that the man go 
and study is included in the marriage settlement, perhaps sug- 
gesting a halakhic device with which to circumscribe the mishnaic 
ruling. Putting a clause into the marriage contract is tantamount 


76 On how the editor may have made the changes found in the Babylonian 
version, see Valler, Women and Womanhood, 67. 
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to permission given by the wife. This is not to suggest that the 
risk element, which is stressed in this entire section, is not pre- 
sent in this story. Interestingly the risk is now shifted onto the 
wife. He goes away; she becomes sterile.” The twelve-year absence, 
a literary convention also used in the next three stories, suggests 
a possible Babylonian provenance. 


(4) Rabbi Hanina ben Hakhinai went to the house of study at the 
end of the (wedding) feast of Rabbi Shimeon bar Yohai. (Rabbi 
Shimeon) said to him: Wait for me until I (can) come with you. 
(Hanina ben Hakhinai) did not wait for (Shimeon). (Hanina) went 
and sat twelve years in the house of study. When he returned the 
roads of his town had been altered and he could not find his way 
home. He went and sat on the river bank. He heard (some girls) 
call a certain girl: Bat Hakhinai, Bat Hakhinai, fill up your jug and 
let us go. He said: Listen, that girl is ours. He went after her. His 
wife was sitting and sifting flour. She lifted her eyes, saw him and 
her heart overflowed and her soul departed. He said: Lord of the 
Universe, that poor soul, is this her reward? He begged for pity and 
she lived. 


The story tells about a tanna, albeit not a very famous one.” Hani- 
na ben Hakhinai, like the son of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, leaves 
his home for 12 years. When he comes back he finds out he has 
a daughter, so in contrast to Rabbi Judah the Patriarch’s son, Han- 
ina has fulfilled the commandment to procreate before he left, 
perhaps in the hope of averting the risk he is taking. Despite this, 
the risk element is again highlighted. In this story, as in the pre- 
vious one, the risk seems to be the wife’s, and also as in the pre- 
vious story the sage’s prayer can overcome the dangerous conse- 
quences of the husband’s long absence. 

Unlike the previous (and preceding) ones, this story does have 
a parallel in Palestinian tradition, but as it stands here, it is a 
Babylonian formulation. For example, the place were Hanina 
encounters his daughter, the riverside, is typically Babylonian. 
One can hardly imagine Palestinian rivers as meeting places for 
the daughters of the town, for the simple reason that there are 


77 On the relationship between the risk to the wife in this story and the risk 
in the next one, see Valler, Women and Womanhood, 96. On infertility and women 
in rabbinic halakhah and aggadah (however with no reference to this source), see 
Judith R. Baskin, “Rabbinic Reflections on the Barren Wife,” Harvard Theological 
Review 82 (1989) 101-14. 

78 On the insignificance of Hanina as a factor in this story, see Fraenkel, The 
World of the Aggadic Story, 105. 
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no Palestinian rivers. Other significant differences between the 
Babylonian story and its Palestinian counterpart also exist: 


Genesis Rabbah Ms. Vatican 30, 95, 46:3079 

Hanina ben Hakhinai and Rabbi Shimeon bar Yohai went to study 
Torah with Rabbi Aqiva in Bnei Braq and stayed there thirteen years. 
Rabbi Shimeon bar Yohai would send letters (c’2n>) home and knew 
what was (happening) in his home, and Rabbi Hanina ben Hakhi- 
nai did not send letters home and did not know what was (hap- 
pening) in his home. (Hanina’s) wife sent and told him: Your daugh- 
ter has grown, come and marry her off. Rabbi Aqiva saw with the 
help of the Holy Spirit, and said: The one who has a grown daugh- 
ter should go and marry her off. What did (Hanina) do? He went 
to the (place of) the water-drawers. He heard the water-drawers 
(Tmin feminine) say: Bat Hakhinai, fill your pitcher and ascend. 
She was walking and he followed her until the moment that she 
entered her house. His wife (m2) did not have time to see him 
before her spirit departed. (But) there are those who say it returned. 


It is obvious that the Babylonian Talmud was familiar with this sto- 
ry. At some points it supplements it, at others it alters it for its 
own purpose. For example, Rabbi Shimeon bar Yohai’s role is 
unclear in the Babylonian version, but the Palestinian story indi- 
cates its provenance (although not the provenance of his wedding 
feast). Rabbi Agiva is not mentioned in the Babylonian story, but 
that may be for literary reasons: the Babylonian Talmud wishes to 
introduce him into the cycle shortly and does not want to involve 
him earlier. For this reason Hanina goes home on his own ini- 
tiative, and with no specific mission in mind, suggesting a more 
positive picture of the sage. The daughter in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud seems superfluous, but the fact that the father came home 
to find her a husband in the Palestinian version, better explains 
her presence in the story. The Talmud is also puzzled at why the 
sage did not go directly to his house, so it invented the explana- 
tion, that he did not recognize the town anymore.®* Finally, the 
averted death of the wife, which is an integral part of the Baby- 
lonian version, appears in this story as an alternative, rather than 
the logical conclusion of the story. 

The Palestinian version of this story suggests that my previous 
claim, that it was only in Babylonia that men left their wives for 


7 Theodor-Albeck edition, 1232. 
80 Another explanation, namely that his wife had moved, is given in a paral- 
lel to this story in Leviticus Rabbah 21:8. 
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long periods of times to go and study may not be correct. But 
notice the criticism of this action in the Palestinian story, which 
is muted by the Babylonian Talmud.®! 


(5) Rabbi Hamma bar Bisa went and sat twelve years in the study 
house. When he came back he said: I shall not do what Hanina ben 
Hakhinai did. He went and sat in the house of study and sent (to 
announce his return) to his wife. Rabbi Oshaya his son came and 
sat before him and asked him questions. He realized that he was 
bright. He grew weak (vn) and said: If I had stayed here I would 
have had such a son. When he went home, his son came. (Hamma) 
stood up before him, thinking he came to ask questions. His wife 
said to him: Since when does a father rise before his son? 


In this story the sage is a Palestinian amora. Nevertheless, once 
again the reality of a long absence fits Babylonia, rather than 
Palestine. The innovation of this story is that the sage has now 
learnt a lesson from the two previous cases. He has both procre- 
ated before going away and warns his wife of his homecoming. 
His success is total. Not the slightest criticism of the sage’s be- 
havior is offered, suggesting that a long absence for the sake of 
study is commendable, as long as the sage who goes on such a 
leave takes all the necessary precautions in advance to avert any 
possible danger. This success story is followed by the story of Rab- 
bi Aqiva: 
(6) Rabbi Agiva was a shepherd of Ben Kalba Savua. His daughter 
saw him, meek and noble (59m ws), and said to him: If I were to 
become betrothed to you, would you go to the house of study? He 
said: Yes. She became betrothed to him in secret and sent him away. 
When her father heard (this) he sent her away from his house and 
vowed that she would not benefit from his property. (Rabbi Aqiva) 
went and sat twelve years in the house of study. When he came back 
he was accompanied by twelve thousand pairs of students. (Aqiva) 
(over)heard an old man say to (Aqiva’s wife): How long (will you 
live) the life of a grass widow? She said to (the old man): If (Aqi- 
va) were to listen to me, he would sit (in the house of study) an- 
other twelve years. (Agiva) said (to himself) I am doing this with 


81 Fraenkel, The World of the Aggadic Story, 104-8, when discussing the Baby- 
lonian cycle, diverges here and discusses the Palestinian story, because it is more 
forcefully critical of the sage. Elsewhere, (Y. Fraenkel, “Remarkable Phenomena 
in the Text-History of the Aggadic Stories,” Proceedings of the Seventh World Congress 
of Jewish Studies vol. 3 [Jerusalem 1977] 45-69 [Hebrew]) he enumerates several 
aspects which make the Babylonian story more congenial to the sage, even though 
he did not notice the purpose of the whole cycle as such. For conclusions simi- 
lar to mine, see Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 156-8. 
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permission. He went and sat another twelve years in the house of 
study. When he came he was accompanied by twenty four thousand 
pairs of students. His wife heard, and was going out to meet him. 
Her neighbors (sn2.~ female) said to her: Borrow fine clothes to 
cover (yourself). She said to them: “A righteous man has regard for 
the life of his beast” (Proverbs 12:10). When she came close to (Aqi- 
va) she fell on her face and kissed his feet. (His students) were push- 
ing her away. He heard and said to them: Let her be, mine and yours 
are hers. Her father heard that a great man had come to town. He 
said: I shall go to him, perhaps he will annul my vow. (Kalba Savua) 
came before (Aqiva). (Aqiva) said to him: If you had known (your 
son-in-law) were a great man would you have made the vow? (Kal- 
ba Savua) said: Even (if he had known) one chapter, or one law (I 
would not have vowed). (Aqiva) said to him: I am he. (Kalba Savua) 
fell on his face and kissed (Aqiva’s) feet, and gave him half his 
wealth. 


The story of Rabbi Aqiva seems to be the pinnacle of this cycle. 
His wife’s consent to his going away is formulated as a marriage 
stipulation (much like the case of Rabbi’s son, except for the par- 
ty who takes the initiative). True to the agreement, Aqiva returns, 
like the other sages, after twelve years, only to learn that he has 
been granted another term of study, which he immediately imple- 
ments. His long absence, however, has no negative consequences, 
only positive ones. 

That parts of this story are a literary composition can be 
inferred from the fact that a literary construction known from 
elsewhere has here been invested with new characters. I refer to 
the story found in Genesis Rabbah about the origins of Rabbi Elie- 
zer (Genesis Rabbah 41:1).8 In that story, when Eliezer decides to 
study Torah, his father plans to make a vow similar to the vow Kal- 
ba Savua makes here, but when he comes to the Great Assembly 
in Jerusalem where his son expounds the Torah, he changes his 
mind and makes a gift of all his property to Rabbi Eliezer. The 
feeling that we are encountering the same tradition with Baby- 
lonian editing is further supported by the presence of Kalba Savua 
in the audience that attends Rabbi Eliezer’s exposition in the 
Palestinian version. This seems to be the Palestinian source of the 
Babylonian story and the unlikely family relationship of Aqiva’s 
wife.83 Thus the Babylonian Talmud took the story of Rabbi Elie- 


82 Cf. also Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A 6; Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B 13, which in my 
opinion are later compilations, and see above, chapter one. 
83 On which see above, chapter two. 
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zer, incorporated into it Rabbi Aqiva together with the literary 
motif of the waiting wife, which fitted the issue under discussion, 
and the dim memory of Rabbi Agqiva’s legendary wife and creat- 
ed this story. The story was then supplied with an epilogue, which 
constitutes case number 7 in the chain: “The daughter of Rabbi 
Aqiva did the same for Ben Azzai.” This afterthought has not been 
developed into a full-blown story,** but it suggests to the reader 
that the daughter had acted no less nobly and correctly, accord- 
ing to Babylonian practices, than her mother. 

Let us now move on to the last of the stories presented in this 
Babylonian cycle: 


(8) Rav Yosef bar Rabba was sent by his father to the house of study 
before Rav Yosef. They arranged that he would go for six years. After 
three years he went back on the eve of the Day of Atonement. He 
said: I shall go and see my family (literally: the people of my 
house).® His father heard, took a sword and went to meet him. He 
said to him: Have you remembered your whore (mmt)? And there 
are those who say: He said: Have you remembered your dove (mY). 
They quarreled and neither had the last meal (before the fast of 
the Day of Atonement). 


This last story in the cycle returns to Babylonia. It displays some 
striking differences compared to the previous ones. To begin with, 
no wife is mentioned. An arrangement (not a marriage agree- 
ment) is made in which it is decided that this sage will go to study 
for only six years. When he returns after half this time (three 
years) instead of being greeted by his family with joy, he is chased 
away, because he failed to study the full period he was allotted. 
Although no wife is mentioned, the father of the sage assumes 
that only yearning for a woman would have distracted his son from 
learning, and that he has therefore returned after such a “short” 
sojourn away from home because of lust for a mistress he left 
behind. 

This story seems to me to sum up the Babylonian position on 
the issue: Since men should marry early, so as to avoid tempta- 
tion, it is desirable for a sage to leave his bride to seek Torah in 


84 And see above, chapter two. 

85 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 156, translates “wife” here assuming that ‘rr is used 
here as is often the case in rabbinic literature whereby the wife is described as 
the man’s house. Valler, Women and Womanhood, 79 also assumes that Rav Yosef 
was already married. 
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the centers of wisdom, which lie at great distances from home. 
Not only should a sage be discouraged from returning home 
before he has completed his term of study, he should actually be 
physically kept away. 

In conclusion: as with other Babylonian cycles, these stories (all 
but two) tell of Palestinian sages, three of them tannaites. Only 
the first and last stories, which create the frame of the cycle, are 
about Babylonians. However, the long absence of Palestinian sages 
from home is seldom mentioned in tannaitic or Palestinian 
sources, and never with approval. The Babylonian stories may 
therefore be suspected of conforming to the category we have 
defined above, namely they are pseudepigraphical tales designed 
to justify and lend authority to a Babylonian custom which con- 
tradicts tannaitic halakhah. The Babylonian custom in question 
seems to be first taking a wife and only then pursuing an acade- 
mic career, as opposed to Palestine, where the norm was first to 
study and then to marry.®° The historical results of such an action 
for Babylonian Jewish sages’ wives is quite clear. They lived in a 
sort of institutionalized widowhood, raising their children by 
themselves (perhaps with the help of their or their husband’s 
extended family). The more liberal attitude toward the pleasures 
of sex obviously did not apply to them. 

This latest conclusion implies that the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s 
long absence from home on account of his studies has no his- 
torical basis in the actual lives of Rabbi Agiva and his wife. Instead 
it maintains that this part of the story tells us something about 
the realities of women’s and men’s lives in rabbinic Babylonia. 
Thus, while it is useless for the historical study of Rabbi Aqiva’s 
wife, it is useful for the historical study of women in talmudic times. 


86 I am indebted to I. Gafni for this suggestion formulated in a lecture titled 
“Relations between Religion and Economy in Talmudic Babylonia,” given in the 
14th conference of Merkaz Shazar and the Israeli Historical Society, August 1990: 
The Relationship between Religion and Economy in the History of the Jews and of other 
Nations. I hope my analysis does justice to his position. For his discussion of the 
different norms for marriage in Babylonia and Palestine, see Gafni, “The Insti- 
tution of Marriage,” 13-29. And for a similar analysis, see recently, Boyarin, Car- 
nal Israel, 138-142. 
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D. Conclusion 


I divided the discussion of the halakhic criterion into three parts, 
although basically all three have a common denominator, name- 
ly that we can never know whether legislation reflects reality, but 
texts which contradict the legislation probably do. 

In the first two parts we inspected texts which contradict the 
tannaitic halakhah itself. Almost all the examples we observed dis- 
cussed women’s presence in the public domain and more specif- 
ically in cultic activity. In all cases we saw that when restrictive 
halakhah was enacted, other texts indicated that that halakhah was 
not, or had not been followed. In the public domain, women were 
present in the marketplace despite attempts to restrict their com- 
ings and goings, women studied Torah, despite attempts to con- 
fine this activity to men, and a woman even ruled as queen, 
despite a specific legislation which forbade it. In the cultic 
domain, despite rulings to the contrary, women donned phylac- 
teries, built sukkot and when the Temple was standing, laid hands 
on the victims before they were sacrificed. All this suggests that a 
sweeping attempt was made in the tannaitic period to curtail and 
contain women’s activities outside the home. The reasons for this 
legislation is of great historical significance for women’s history 
in the coming generations and are a topic which requires re- 
search, but the stories and texts which contradict these rulings 
suggest a glimpse into the historical reality of women’s lives in 
the Second Temple and tannaitic periods themselves. 

In Babylonia, resistance to restrictive Palestinian halakhah seems 
to have been institutional, since Palestinian laws sometimes 
clashed with Babylonian customs. The cases related in the talmu- 
dic discussions cited above seem to be mostly fabricated, and can 
hardly be considered historical. Nevertheless, the polemic they 
represent probably reflects real life situations and can tell us some- 
thing about Jewish Babylonian women, and particularly about 
their position within the Babylonian Jewish family. On the one 
hand, Babylonian society seems to have downplayed the impor- 
tance of virginity charges, allowed women to procreate and drink 
wine, on the other hand they considered woman as mere sexual 
objects of their husbands (and perhaps also of their fathers), who 
could even be abandoned for years in pursuit of knowledge. These 
contradictory conclusions say little about this society’s attitude to 
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women, and certainly does not point to a more positive approach 
to their problem. What all five examples do point to is a society 
whose attitude to pleasures is less ascetic. That Babylonian Jews 
lived in a less ascetic milieu and that their lives reflected the so- 
ciety they lived in has been shown in other aspects as well.®” 
Though these matters are obviously men’s concerns, they involve 
women and may offer a glimpse into their lives. 


87 Gafni, “The Institution of Marriage,” 13-29. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


WOMEN’S HISTORY AND FEMALE LANGUAGE IN 
HALAKHIC LITERATURE 


The third part of this book is devoted to criteria which are spe- 
cific to the topic of women, or in other words, they are criteria 
which can only reveal historical data when applied to questions 
of women, but are quite useless for the study of any other issue 
(and specifically for the study of men). This situation is a result 
of the special attitude to women in the sources as marginal. The 
assumption of all the sources are that texts in general deal with 
society as a whole, but such assumptions are disqualified time and 
again when discussed specifically. Gender neutral words apply to 
men only, stories of universal importance are told of men alone, 
names are given to men but not to women. Naturally this dimin- 
ishes the quantity of material relevant to the study of women. But 
not entirely. It creates a situation whereby when a text speaks in 
feminine language or mentions a woman or names a specific 
woman, we can be almost absolutely certain that it is dealing with 
historical women, and historical events. Part Three of this book 
is divided into three chapters along these lines: chapter five deals 
with feminine language, chapter six with women who feature in 
stories and chapter seven with women who have names. 

The Semitic languages (Hebrew and Aramaic), in which rab- 
binic literature is composed, lack the grammatical neuter form. 
Consequently, all nouns and adjectives are either masculine or 
feminine in gender. Furthermore, unlike Indo-European lan- 
guages, verbs in Semitic languages are conjugated so as to reflect 
either a masculine or a feminine referent. This invariably makes 
the issue of inclusive or exclusive male language, a topic that has 
been taken up by feminist critique, more potent in these lan- 
guages and, ultimately, in the texts I wish to consider. The 
approach to male language in Semitic languages can be both 
inclusive and exclusive, i.e. either male formulations in fact 
include women in their definitions, or conversely, male language 
is the creation of a society that excludes women from all partici- 
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pation in the community, since “the limits of our language are 
the limits of our world.”! 

Feminist criticism of religious texts, both Christian and Jewish, 
has paid much attention to the question of exclusive male lan- 
guage. The fact that sacred texts use male language for God has 
generated the greatest interest among feminist theologians, but 
they also noted that most inclusive language is primarily mascu- 
line.* These observations generated a greater awareness of aspects 
of male/female language, but feminists’ ultimate goal in the study 
of religious texts, namely “our (women’s) salvation,”® prevented 
them from pursuing further the historical significance of this phe- 
nomenon for the study of women’s history. Instead, feminists 
sought to redress the text, as formulated, for example, by Schüss- 
ler-Fiorenza in her discussion of the translation of the Bible: 


.. Scholars ... do not understand that all androcentric language must 
be understood as generic language until proven otherwise. All 
androcentric biblical texts must ... be assumed to speak about men 
and women unless women and female aspects are explicitly ex- 
cluded.* 


This approach seeks to recreate the sacred texts’ relevance for 
believers today. It certainly does not attempt to set them in their 
historical framework. The historical approach to male and female 
language in rabbinic literature should, in my opinion, be defined 
in a reverse formulation: unless explicitly stated otherwise, texts 
employing male language, even when using seemingly gender-neu- 
tral words, refer to men only. This generalization was adopted by 
the rabbis themselves in their interpretation of seemingly inclu- 


l Elisabeth Schisssler-Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical 
Interpretation (Boston 1984) 17. 

? See for example Elisabeth Schissler-Fiorenza, “Feminist Theology as a Crit- 
ical Theology of Liberation,” Theological Studies 36 (1975) 614-5; Mary Daly, “After 
the Death of God the Father: Women’s Liberation and the Transformation of 
Christian Consciousness,” in Women Spirit Rising. Carol Christ, Judith Plaskow, eds. 
(San Francisco 1979) 53-62; Elaine Pagels, “What Became of God the Mother,” 
ibid., 107-19, Cynthia Ozick, “Notes Toward Finding the Right Question,” Forum 
35 (1979) 38-9; Rosemary R. Ruether, Sexism and God Talk (Boston 1983) 46-71, 
Judith Plaskow, Standing Again at Sinai (San Francisco 1991) 123-8. 

3 Schitssler-Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone, 39-42. 

4 Ibid., 17. 

5 For similar conclusions on a near-contemporary Jewish source see Dorothy 
Sly, Philo’s Perceptions of Women = Brown Judaic Studies 209 (Atlanta 1990) 59-70. 
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sive language in the Pentateuch, which they interpreted as exclu- 
sively male. Here are several examples: 


1. Sifre Deuteronomy 46 
“And you shall teach them to your sons (7127)” (Deuteronomy 
11:19)—your sons and not your daughters. 


2. Sifre Deuteronomy 157 
“You may indeed set a king (7m) (over you)” (Deuteronomy 17:15)— 
a king and not a queen.® 


3. Sifra Tzav 2:4 

“(And this is the law of the cereal offering:) The sons (12) of Aaron 
(shall offer it before the Lord)” (Leviticus 6:14)—the sons of Aaron 
and not the daughters of Aaron. 


These examples demonstrate the rabbinic tendency to point out 
that gender-oriented words indeed imply a gender differentiation. 
Although these rulings probably reflect the original intention of 
the lawgiver, the rabbis as legal interpreters could, of course, have 
adopted a different approach, had they so chosen. 


A. Gender Neutral Words and Rabbinic Usage 


The problem becomes apparent when we review the use of the 
word o78 (Adam), which today is usually perceived as gender neu- 
tral. On the whole, however, it appears that the rabbis adopt here 
the same attitude they displayed with regard to less gender-nevu- 
tral terms. Let me demonstrate this by considering two texts taken 
from two distinct bodies of literature—the halakhah and the 
aggadah. 


1. Halakhah 


One of the key texts used by feminists, both Jewish and Christ- 
ian,” to demonstrate Jewish misogynism is the blessing recited 


ê These two halakhic statements are discussed in detail in chapter four. 

7 E.g. W.A. Meeks “The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in 
Earliest Christianity,” History of Religions 13 (1973-4) 167-8; Madeleine Boucher, 
“Some Unexplored Parallels to Cor 11,11-12 and Gal 3,28: The NT on the Role 
of Women,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 31 (1969) 52-5; Roslyn Lacks, Women and 
Judaism: Myth History and Struggle (New York 1980) 136; G. Jochnowitz “... Who 
Made Me a Woman,” Commentary 71/4 (1981) 63-4; Lisa Aiken, To Be a Jewish 
Woman (Northvale NJ 1992) 113-20. 
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every morning by all practicing orthodox Jews, and first formu- 
lated by Rabbi Judah in the second century: 


T. Berakhot 7:18 

Three blessings a person (ON) should utter every day: Blessed be 
He who did not make me a gentile, who did not make me an igno- 
ramus and who did not make me a woman. 


The term 078 is readily translated by the gender neutral “person.” 
Despite the fact that 078% was the name given to the first male 
human being, the Hebrew Bible makes it clear that this is a gen- 
der-neutral word in many cases. For example, in the discussion of 
murder, the murdered victim is described as “spirit of a person 
(E w1)” or just plain “person (O78),” yet this obviously includes 
women as well (Leviticus 24:17; 218). Impurity resulting from con- 
tact with the dead is contracted by a person (O78 wal Numbers 
19:11) and we know for certain that this included women. In one 
instance the term “person (O78 51)” is used exclusively of women: 
In the description of the war with the Midianites, Israel is said to 
have taken female virgin prisoners. These are designated “persons 
from among the women (Own ja O78 wD)” (Numbers 31:35). 

However the rabbinic blessing quoted above, even though the 
Tosefta associates it with the neutral 078, was intended to be uttered 
only by free, educated, male Jews. Therefore the use of the word 
om should be studied in its own context, not that of the earlier 
Hebrew Bible. In the Mishnah the word 078 seems less gender- 
neutral than in the biblical text. Granted, in some statements O78 
includes the female as well: 

M. Niddah 3:2 


Any (miscarriage) that does not have the features of a person (O78) 
is not a fetus (1). 


M. Betsa 2:1 

On a holiday that falls on a Sabbath eve (i.e. two holidays come one 
after the other—first a festival and then Sabbath), a person (078) 
may not cook in advance on the holiday for the Sabbath. 


Here in real life, 078 connotes a group of people who are almost 
exclusively female. But more often than not, the use of O78 occurs 
in a male oriented context: 


8 My translation. The R.S.V. has “man” for both. 
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M. Yevamot 11:1 
A person (O78) may marry (a woman) raped or seduced by his father. 


M. Yevamot 4:7 

A person (078) is allowed to marry the relative of a co-wife of his 
levirate widow, whom he had released by halitzah (a ceremony 
through which a levir frees himself from his levirate duties), but is 
forbidden to marry the co-wife of the relative of his levirate widow 
whom he released by halitzah.? 


A male perspective is implied even in such formulations as: 


M. Eruvin 10:5 
A person (O78) shall not stand in the public domain and urinate 
into the private domain (or vice versa). 


2. Aggadah 


The example chosen here is a maxim, found in the Babylonian 
Talmud but attributed to no named authority. This anonymity may 
indicate that it is a late, Babylonian text. However, it commences 
in the manner of a baraita (7”n), is not in Aramaic but in Hebrew, 
is formulated in the ancient style of the zahlenspruch found in the 
wisdom literature, and is grouped with similarly formulated say- 
ings. These factors may indicate that it is an early saying. 


B. Berakhot 57b 
Our rabbis expounded: Three things do not enter the body but do 
bring pleasure to the body: washing, anointing and sexual inter- 
course (Wwawn). 


The body here, of course is neutral, not intended to imply a male 
body; but the description of intercourse as something that does 
not “enter the body” while providing gratification, and likened to 
the anointing of skin, is without doubt a male perspective. The 
sexual experience of the female body is very different from this. 


3. Male and Female 


These examples illustrate the male character of the experiences 
described in rabbinic texts. Women were, by definition, excluded 


9 An interesting example is the same tradition mentioning n in the Tosefta 
(Yevamot 8:4) meaning neutral person and in the Mishnah (Yevamot 6:6) mean- 
ing man. See Judith Hauptman, “Maternal Dissent: Women and Procreation in 
the Mishna,” Tikkun 6/6 (1991) 81-2; 94-5. 
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from participation in the creation of rabbinic texts, and their per- 
sonal experiences were thus excluded from any literary formula- 
tion. In unusual cases, when law or custom or tradition were for- 
mulated in literature to include them, this would be explicitly 
stated. For example: 

M. Berakhot 3:3 


Women slaves and minors ... are obligated to say the (amidah) 
prayer, to affix a mezuzah and to say grace after meals. 


T. Megillah 4:11 
All are eligible to participate in a minyan (quorum) of seven (read- 
ers from the Torah scroll), even a woman, even a minor ... 


In the case of criminal law, it is explicitly stated: 


B. Yevamot 84b'° 

It was transmitted on the authority of the House of Rabbi Ishmael 
that the written law (21927) made women equal to men with regard 
to all punishments (prescribed) in the Torah. 


This statement is necessary because the reader might otherwise 
naturally assume that a separate criminal code applies to women. 


B. Female Language 


Because of my a priori assumption that most rabbinic literature 
excludes women, I suggest that special attention be paid to tra- 
ditions transmitted in female language. A small but significant 
body of such traditions, consisting mostly of halakhic rulings, can 
be retrieved from the great corpus of rabbinic literature. It is fair 
to assume that when a halakhic tradition is transmitted in femi- 
nine verb forms, or includes female nouns, it describes practices 
so universally associated with women, that even when applicable 
to men as well, it seemed natural for the formulator to use female 
language. Actually such a claim is made in rabbinic literature itself 
with respect to the biblical text “You shall not permit a sorceress 
(mawn) to live” (Exodus 22:18): 


Y. Sanhedrin 7:19, 25d}! 
This applies to both men and women but the Torah teaches you the 


10 See also B. Qiddushin 35a; B. Temurah 2b; cf. Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael Mish- 
patim 6. 

11 See also B. Sanhedrin 67a; cf. Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimeon Bar Yohai to Exodus 
22:17. 
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usual practice (778 777) because most women are sorcerers. 


Obviously, the rabbis here apply their understanding of the world 
to a biblical text. In their opinion, reflecting specifically the first 
and second centuries CE, witchcraft was a common female occu- 
pation.!? In this case the rabbis’ approach does not seem far 
removed from the intention of the original text. It appears that 
already in Old Testament times witchcraft was invariably con- 
nected with women.!3 

Female language in halakhic rabbinic texts appears in two syn- 
tactical forms: verbs and nouns. 


1. Verbs 


Some halakhot are formulated in feminine verb-forms. Not sur- 
prisingly, these pericopae deal with traditional areas of woman’s 
prescribed domain: 


1.1. Raising Children 


M. Shabbat 18:2 
A woman may assist her (toddler) son in walking (on the Sabbath). 


B. Hullin 107b 

It was taught in the School of Manasseh: Rabban Shimeon ben 
Gamaliel says: (On the Day of Atonement) a woman may wash one 
hand in water to feed her small child. 


Since ascetic behavior on fast days includes abstention from wash- 
ing, this halakhah makes a concession in the stringent observance 
of the fast of the Day of Atonement for the person who provides 
child-care. But although the halakhah is formulated in female lan- 
guage, not only women were permitted to wash one hand on Yom 
Kippur in order to feed their children. Men were allowed the same 
leniency, as the case described at the end of this halakhic tradi- 
tion demonstrates: 


It was said of Shammai the Elder that he refused to feed (his child) 
even with one hand and it was decreed that he should feed (him) 
with both hands.!4 


12 Cf. Sifre Deuteronomy 52; M. Avot 2:7; Y. Qiddushin 4:11, 66c; B. Sanhedrin 
100b. 

13 Cf. 1 Samuel 28. 

14 This text is a baraita, found in T. Kippurim 4.2, and is originally associated 
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1.2. The Preparation, Cooking and Baking of Food 


M. Toharot 17:4 

If the wife of a haver (nan Pharisee scholar) left the wife of an am 
ha-aretz (y7 OY unschooled man) grinding flour within her house 
while she herself ceased grinding, the house becomes unclean etc. 


This text, though not directed at food preparation, mentions it 
incidentally. The halakhah obviously uses female language because 
grinding flour is a typical female activity. The next halakhah in 
tractate Toharot which presents a male parallel, verifies the premise 
that despite the preceding feminine language, this law applies to 
men as well as women. 


M. Toharot 7:5 
If a man left an am ha-aretz to guard his house from within... all 
becomes unclean. 


From these parallels it is obvious that if a male am ha-aretz were 
grinding flour, he would communicate the same impurity as the 
woman, just as were a woman am ha-aretz to guard a house, she 
would communicate the same impurity as a man. But just as guard- 
ing a house is a typical male occupation, grinding flour is reserved 
for women. 
A further male/female parallel example is even more instruc- 

tive: 

B. Avodah Zarah 38a-b 

(If) an Israelite (man—?s7w’) puts meat on the coals and a gentile 

(man—"1>}) comes and turns them over (757) until the Israelite 

returns from the synagogue or the house of study, (the Israelite) 

need not suspect (the gentile of desecrating the food). (If) an Israe- 

lite (woman—7>S1w’) puts a pot on the stove and a gentile 


(woman—7"1>1) comes and stirs (70%) until she returns from the 
bath house or the synagogue, (the Israelite) need not suspect (her). 


This is an extremely interesting source because it once again states 
the same halakhah twice but now suggests that even cooking was 
not always the sole domain of woman. this source suggests that a 
division of labor made it the man’s duty to cook meat, while 


with another ruling, namely that young children are not obligated to fast on Yom 
Kippur, but Shammai refused to feed his son because he thought they should fast. 
No mention of the mother is found in the original baraita. Nevertheless, This 
does not detract from my argument about the composition of the issue in the 
Babylonian Talmud. 
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women cooked the rest of the meal. Furthermore, it suggests that 

while it is commonplace for a man to go to the synagogue and 

house of study, a woman can be found not only attending the 

bath-house, but also, surprisingly, the synagogue. This source tells 

us incidentally something quite typical of Jewish women’s lives.!® 
Here are two further examples: 


T. Shabbat 3:1 

A woman may not fill a pot with peas and pulse and put it into the 
oven on Sabbath eve at dusk (because the cooking will not be com- 
pleted before the Sabbath begins). 


B. Pesahim 37a 

Our rabbis taught: One fulfills one’s obligation (of the command- 
ment to eat matzah in Passover) by (baking)... engraved Syrian cakes 
(pyar ppo) on Passover, even though they said: One does not 
make engraved Syrian cakes on Passover. Said Rav Judah: Boethus 
ben Zenon asked the sages about this ... they said to him: Because 
the women (work for) a long time (mw) on them which causes them 
to leaven ... Said Rabbi Eliezer bar Rabbi Zadoq: Once I followed 
my father into the house of Rabban Gamaliel and engraved Syrian 
cakes were served to him on Passover. I said: Father, have the sages 
not decreed that no Syrian cakes be prepared on Passover? He said 
to me: Son, not with respect to all persons (O78 %>), only bakers 
(mnm). And there are those who say, he said this: Not with respect 
to bakers (nrn1nm), only all (other) persons (O78 2). 


In this example the justification for a halakhah rests on the involve- 
ment of women in the process of preparing and baking certain 
forms of food. However, the halakhah makes clear that the refer- 
ence to women merely reflects the fact that this was the women’s 
work at home. In the public domain, however, the same work was 
done by professional bakers, who were men (the word mnm has 
no feminine form), and from the end of the story it becomes ob- 
vious that some considered the ruling applied also to them, or 
even exclusively to them. 


1.3. Spinning and Weaving 
T. Kelim Bava Batra 4:8 


... and the leather on which girls (m2) spin ... 


15 And see how S. Safrai (“Was There a Women’s Gallery in the Synagogue of 
Antiquity?” Tarbiz 32 [1963] 329 [Hebrew]) makes use of this source. 
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This halakhah describes one of the many contraptions which can 
contract cultic impurity. It is here defined by the person who uses 
it—a girl. This suggests that usually girls spun (and not that a sim- 
ilar device used by men would not contract impurity). 


B. Moed Qatan 21b 

Our rabbi taught: The mourner, on the first three days of mourn- 
ing, is forbidden to work. From then on he (may work) in private 
within his house and the woman may spin within her house. 


In this case, which describes mourners working discretely within 
the confines of their home, the halakhah also applies to both men 
and women but is defined differently for each gender according 
to its typical occupation: men work; women merely spin. 


1.4. Bewailing the Dead 


M. Moed Qatan 3:8-9 

Women on the intermediate days of the festival wail (mya) but do 
not beat (themselves—mnawa) ... what is a wail (wy)? When all sing 
(mw) together. What is a dirge (mrp)? One leads (matma) and all 
repeat (mw) after her. 


This halakhah clearly implies that wailing was a feminine profes- 
sion. Thus, in order to describe how it is done feminine language 
is used. 

To sum up, these and other halakhot on similar themes are for- 
mulated in feminine language but this in no way implies that they 
apply to women alone. Where men cooked, baked, wove, spun or 
raised children, these rulings also applied to them. In fact, as we 
have seen, the word baker (a1nn) is an exclusively masculine noun, 
probably indicating that, as a profession, baking was reserved for 
men. 


2. Nouns 


Some professions are mentioned in rabbinic literature in the fem- 
inine form only, while others appear in the feminine in halakhic 
rulings. Obviously this implies that these professions were over- 
whelmingly the domain of women: 
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2.1. The Midwife 

There is no masculine noun in Hebrew or Aramaic for a person 
who delivers babies (compare also the English term). On the oth- 
er hand, two feminine nouns are used to designate women who 
practiced the profession of midwife: 722" (wise woman—Sifre Zuta 
19:11; M. Shabbat 18:3; M. Rosh Hashanah 2:5; Y. Shabbat 18:3, 16c) 
or svn, mr (the woman who is alive [life-giver], or the animal— 
Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael Mishpatim 8; Genesis Rabbah 80:9). 


2.2. The Wailer 

As mentioned above, all verbs concerned with bewailing the dead 
appear in the feminine in rabbinic sources. Likewise the two 
nouns found in rabbinic literature for the wailer are both femi- 
nine: nmpn (M. Ketubbot 4:4) and nv>x (M. Kelim 15:6; 16:7). This 
probably indicates that male wailers were unheard of; this was the 
task of keening-women. 


2.3. The Hairdresser 

Twice the Mishnah mentions the profession of hairdresser, and in 
both instances the noun is in the feminine—n?71 (M. Kelim 15:3; 
cf. T. Kelim Bava Metzia 5:5; M. Qiddushin 2:3).1® 


2.4. The Innkeeper 

Halakhot concerning the reliability of innkeepers with regard to 
tithing always mention them in the feminine (mpna M. Demai 3:5; 
T. Demai 4:32). In other places too, innkeepers are female (e.g. 
M. Yevamot 16:7). However, rabbinic literature also mentions the 
male innkeeper (e.g. SPINA, "PIN —Genesis Rabbah 92:6; or with 
the noun Krams —e.g. B. Yoma 83b). I assume that rulings on 
innkeepers’ reliability in matters of tithing applied to both male 
and female innkeepers, but in the period under discussion women 
were more often hostesses, i.e. the person who was more visible 
to the guests. 


16 The theory that Mary Magdalene was a hairdresser is based on this noun. 
In the Babylonian Talmud mention is made of one vw) mwe somna ON (Miriam 
the dresser of women’s hair—B. Hagigah 4b). Any connection between her and 
Mary Magdalene, however, seems very far fetched. 
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3. Counter-example: Witchcraft 


Finally I explore one more area where feminine language is 
applied—the field of witchcraft. As mentioned above, the rabbis 
believed both that most women practiced witchcraft and that most 
witchcraft was practiced by women.!” However, it is useful to 
inquire if and how far the linguistic evidence illustrates this point. 

Witchcraft was not officially part of the rabbis’ agenda; indeed, 
magical practices and texts were often suppressed or ignored in 
rabbinic literature. However, the Tosefta devotes two chapters in 
tractate Shabbat (chapters 6-7) to cataloging magical practices, 
which are excoriated as “the ways of the Emorites.” These prac- 
tices are described in the following form: “Whoever does so and 
so, these are the ways of the Emorites.” The actions are articu- 
lated by the use of various verbs. According to my criterion, if 
indeed women were the main group of people who practiced 
witchcraft, the verbs should all be in the feminine. But a super- 
ficial survey of these two chapters shows a clear distinction be- 
tween practices that are described in male language and other 
practices to which female verbs are applied. Further investigation 
of this divergence reveals an interesting breakdown of the data. 
The male-formulated practices are far more numerous than the 
female ones (35 to 10). Furthermore, the female-formulated prac- 
tices all apply to the prescribed domains of the female mentioned 
above: cooking and child rearing (also hatching and rearing of 
chicks). For example: 

T. Shabbat 6:1 


(A woman) who drags her son among (the graves of) the dead ... 
these are the ways of the Emorites. 


T. Shabbat 6:15 
(A woman) who hushes the lentils and sucks on the rice ... this is 
one of the ways of the Emorites. 


Most practices, however, are reported in male language. This is 
true even for typically female practices as: 


T. Shabbat 6:7 
(A man) who says, ... : Sit on a broom, and you will have dreams, 


17 See also S. Fishbane, “(Most Women Engage in Sorcery’: An Analysis of Sor- 
ceresses in the Babylonian Talmud,” Jewish History 7 (1993) 27-42. 
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Do not sit on a broom, and you will not have dreams ... this is one 
of the ways of the Emorites 


T. Shabbat 6:3 

(A man) who says concerning a jar or (a lump of) dough: Let so 
and so come, whose hands are skilled, and begin the work. this is 
one of the ways of the Emorites. 


Sorcery is thus an excellent test case for applying the criterion I 
have suggested in this chapter, to test the historicity of one of the 
dominant male perceptions of womanhood in rabbinic literature. 
Men assumed that witchcraft was a predominantly female occu- 
pation, yet in the description of magical practices only actions 
performed in the prescribed domain of women are described in 
feminine language. Other magical practices are described as being 
carried out by men, thus undermining the rabbis’ own percep- 
tion of women’s monopoly in this field. We can further infer that 
men’s view of women practicing magic was an abstraction, but 
their knowledge of actual magic practiced by men was concrete. 


Excursus: The Wife-of-Rabbi-Aqiva Traditions 
and the Language Criterion 


Can the language criterion in any way enhance or diminish the 
historicity of the stories which circulated concerning Rabbi Aqiva 
and his wife? The stories are not halakhic in themselves and a for- 
tiori are not halakhah formulated in female language. However, 
consider the following halakhic formulation: 

M. Arakhin 1:4 

As for a woman who is executed, one may benefit from her hair (by 

selling it). 
This text, be it stated at the outset, is absolutely hypothetical. The 
sages who formulated the Mishnah lived many decades after 
authority to perform executions had been wrested from the Jew- 
ish institutions by the ruling Roman administration. The issue of 
who should be executed, and under what circumstances, was thus 
not a burning question with practical implications, and could be 
discussed with some detachment, as I believe this text shows. 

The halakhah here, formulated in feminine terms, discusses the 

right to exploit economically the corpse of an executed human 
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being. Specifically it deals with the case of an executed woman 
and her hair. I believe this text implies that a woman may be 
shorn prior to her execution, since the hair of a corpse is unclean 
and hence useless as merchandise. We learn what hair was used 
for by consulting the Babylonian Talmud’s commentary to this pas- 
sage, in which Rav holds the apologetic view that the Mishnah 
refers not to real hair but to a wig (B. Arakhin 7b). This expla- 
nation, even if not correct, reveals the form of exploitation of 
women’s hair—it was used for wigs. 

Human hair was thus an economic asset. When the Palestinian 
Talmud claims that Rabbi Aqiva’s wife sold her hair in order to 
support her husband (Y. Shabbat 6:1, 7d; Y. Sotah 9:16, 24c) it is 
referring to a real possibility. If the story of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife 
conforms to a literary motif and in reality never happened, oth- 
er women certainly did sell their hair to alleviate economic hard- 
ship. A halakhic formulation in feminine language can help con- 
firm a point of social reality in the Rabbi-Aqiva-and-wife traditions. 

We should further inquire whether the halakhah in M. Arakhin 
is limited to women, on the assumption that, by contrast, it was 
never permissible to desecrate a male’s executed body. The answer 
to this question is not entirely straightforward. On the one hand, 
a few halakhot specifically differentiate between the treatment of 
the female body and the male body during and after execution. 


M. Sanhedrin 6:3 
A man is stoned naked and a woman is not. 


Sifre Deuteronomy 221 
One hangs a man(’s body) but not a woman(’s body), because a 
woman is all immodesty (mw literally nakedness). 


On the other hand, we have no other halakhic reference to 
exploitation of products of an executed corpse. However, anoth- 
er mishnaic story may throw some light on the issue of whether 
hair used for wigs had to be exclusively female. 


M. Nedarim 9:5 

It once happened that a man vowed to have no benefit from his 
wife, whose ketubbah was four hundred denari. She came before Rab- 
bi Agiva, who declared (the husband) liable to pay her the sum. 
(The husband) said: Rabbi, my father left eight hundred denari. My 
brother took four hundred and I took four hundred. Is it not 
enough that she take two hundred and I take two hundred? Rabbi 
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Aqiva said to him: Even if you have to sell the hair off your head, 
you must pay her her ketubbah. 


This story illustrates that in dire poverty men too may have resort- 
ed to selling their hair. Rabbi Aqiva’s dictum may be ironic, in 
that he is instructing a man to do what is typically done by women. 
We may assume that since wigs were usually worn by women, 
women’s hair was more desirable for the purpose. But Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s words show that there was no halakhic barrier to men’s sell- 
ing their hair. Assuming this premise, I suggest that the halakhah 
dealing with the hair of an executed woman is formulated in fem- 
inine language because it describes a plausible reality. Although 
executions were not carried out by rabbinic authorities, they could 
speculate on the exploitation of the hair of executed females, 
because they knew women’s hair was an economic asset used in 
the manufacture of wigs. Men’s hair could also be used, but usu- 
ally was not. 


C. Conclusion 


Since the use of male language is standard in rabbinic literature, 
the occasional choice of female language can be assumed to 
reflect the realities of women’s lives at the time of composition 
of these texts. The texts themselves, however, when scrutinized, 
reveal no revolutionary insights. Women’s domain was the home, 
and their professional expertise was restricted to the areas of birth 
and death, as is true for women’s existence in most patriarchal 
societies.!® However, in conforming to the language criterion, 
these texts afford a glimpse into certain situations which may per- 
haps have been unique to Jewish women’s everyday life. For exam- 
ple, a picture emerges of guests entering an inn and being greet- 
ed by a hostess. To their question, “does the inn provide cooking 
services?” she replies in the affirmative, after which the newcom- 
ers produce their own provisions, which the hostess takes and 
cooks for them. Another such picture emerges from the texts on 
the “ways of the Emorites.” A woman cooking rice may choose to 


18 For similar conclusions on Israelite women in the Old Testament period, 
based on totally different methods see for example Phyllis A. Bird, “Gender and 
Religious Definition’ The Case of Ancient Israel,” lecture delivered on April 5 
1990 at Harvard Divinity School. 
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practice a charm, perhaps to insure the success of her cooking. 

Such information is not merely equivalent to the common 
knowledge that women stayed at home and cooked and raised 
children. It shows us specifically how this was done and thus dif- 
ferentiates these Jewish Palestinian women’s experience from that 
of all other women. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
EXTRACTING WOMEN’S HISTORY FROM AGGADAH 


Aggadah is the non-halakhic material found in rabbinic literature. 
This includes biblical exegesis, enigmatic sayings, parables and 
tales. The last group can be divided into two distinct categories: 
simple literary compositions and pseudo-historical narratives. In 
the first category the characters are nameless but are described 
by traits which are essential to the story. These may include a phys- 
ical attribute such as height or hair color, a profession, an ethnic 
or geographical background or gender qualification. The pseudo- 
historical narratives involve similar stories, but the anonymous 
characters now bear the names of historical figures. Sometimes 
the stories told of these historical figures have an earlier anony- 
mous version. Obviously these stories should be approached from 
the standpoint of literary analysis, but hardly with the tools of the 
historian. Much of contemporary criticism of some older schol- 
arship is directed at the naive way in which it treated these tales 
as reliable historical accounts.! Some feminist scholarship in rab- 
binic literature, in its elementary stages, encountered similar pit- 
falls.? 

Having discredited aggadah as worthless for historical investi- 
gation, I now wish to suggest that it can nonetheless be used as 
a reliable historical tool for the study of Jewish women’s history. 
As in the previous chapter, I will suggest a criterion whereby 
aggadah can be approached. I will then demonstrate this principle 
at length with the aid of one example, and will suggest other pos- 
sibilities and pitfalls enfolded in this principle. 

Aggadah is a form of literature. It is concise in form and eco- 
nomical in detail. Its stories, whether about historical or fictitious 


1 See J. Neusner, In Search of Talmudic Biography: The Problem of the Attributed 
Saying (Chico CA 1984) 7-9. 

2 See for example L. Swidler, “Beruriah: Her Word Became Law,” Lilith 3 
(1977) 9-12; Anne Goldfeld, “Women as Sources of Torah in Rabbinic Tradition,” 
in The Jewish Woman: New Perspectives. Elizabeth Koltun, ed. (New York 1976) 257- 
71. Some even more pathetic pieces have also been written but I find them not 
really worth mentioning. 
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characters, have a moral message to convey. If an object is men- 
tioned, it must have a purpose. The great scholar of aggadah, Yon- 
ah Fraenkel,? quotes Aristotle in support of this assertion. 
Fraenkel claims that aggadah is so concise, that if even one word 
is removed, often the entire episode becomes meaningless. Simi- 
larly one may claim further that if mention is made of a person- 
al trait, such as profession or gender, this detail has a purpose in 
the story. For example, if the story involves a dispute between 
Judaism and another religion, it will feature a male Jew and a 
male gentile. If a woman is featured in a story, she must have a 
specific biological or social function that cannot be fulfilled by a 
man. Women are also believed to have certain “natural” traits such 
as loquacity, curiosity, etc. If the story requires these traits, the 
character may also be a woman. But if the story requires only a 
neutral character than this part will be played by a free, male, 
adult Jew, who represents the generic norm for the framers of 
aggadah. 

The importance of gender to the essence of narrative has been 
recognized in feminist studies of literary corpora contemporane- 
ous with rabbinic literature. In his discussion of the apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, which he ultimately claims could have been 
composed by women, Stephen Davies writes: “... those who com- 
piled the acts were actually aware of human gender. In other 
words, the sexes (sic.) attitude toward sexuality of the characters 
featured in the Acts are not a product of chance.” In contradic- 
tion to this, Davies continues: “Of course in some religious tales 
the sex of the characters may be of no real consequence” but he 
ultimately concludes with regard to the material he has been dis- 
cussing: 

However, in religious tales focused overwhelmingly on the issue of 
sexual continence and the accompanying problems of the relations 


between men and women, the gender of the character is obviously 
an essential component.* 


Thus, by a reverse formulation, since in purely fictional literature 
a women would be mentioned only if she has a specific feminine 


3 Y. Fraenkel, The Ways of the Aggadah and the Midrash vol. 1 (Givataim 1991) 
239 [Hebrew]. 

4 S.L. Davies, The Revolt of the Widows: The Social World of the Apocryphal Acts 
(Carbondale 1980) 51. 
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function, one mentioned in a midrashic tradition, is probably his- 
torical if she appears within an episode or story to which she is 
not inherently critical or where her role could just as well have 
been played by a male. 

This criterion has been employed elsewhere in the study of the 
literature of Christian women. For example, discussing the his- 
toricity of the discovery of Jesus’ empty tomb by women, Ross 
Kraemer writes: 


.. by a principle known as the criterion of dissimilarity, we might 
argue that the tradition of the women as the earliest witnesses of 
the resurrection and of Mary of Magdala as the first to see the risen 
Christ are so problematic that they would surely have been omitted 
had they not been firmly believed to be true by tradents or trans- 
mitters of the gospel tradition ... 5 


And indeed, Antoinette C. Wire has shown convincingly that this 
tradition was so problematic that Paul tried to suppress it in his 
letter to the Corinthians.® 

Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, reconstructing women’s role in 
the mission of Christianity to the gentiles, makes a similar point 
with respect to the story of Jesus’ encounter with the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian woman: 


That such a theological argument (the right of the gentiles to share 
in the blessing of Jesus’ coming) is placed in the mouth of a woman 
is a sign of the historical leadership women had in opening up Jesus’ 
movement and community to “gentile ‘sinners’”” (Gal 2:15b).’ 


Thus, a criterion which has been recognized as useful in the study 
of women’s history in the early Christian church, can just as eas- 
ily be employed for the study of Jewish women in rabbinic liter- 
ature. When a woman is mentioned in a story and her role in it 
is superfluous, or could have been fulfilled by a man, she is men- 
tioned probably because she is a historical figure, and the story 
has in it a grain of historical information. 


5 Ross S. Kraemer, Her Share of the Blessings: Women’s Religions among the Pagans, 
Jews and Christians in the Greco-Roman World (Oxford 1992) 130. 

§ Antoinette C. Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets: A Reconstruction through 
Paul’s Rhetoric (Minneapolis 1990) 162-3. 

7 Elisabeth Schissler-Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Recon- 
struction of Christian Origins (New York 1983) 138. 
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A. An Example—The Case of Matrona and Rabbi Yoseé 


It has been noted in the past, that the debates (or perhaps study 
sessions) taking place between Rabbi Yose ben Halafta and a cer- 
tain Matrona, form a unique corpus of traditions in the midrashic 
literature.? In these pericopae (20 according to my calculation),!° 
a certain woman designated Matrona poses questions based on 
the text of Hebrew Scripture to the second-century sage Rabbi 
Yose ben Halafta, one of Rabbi Aqiva’s famous disciples, a prin- 
ciple figure in the post Bar-Kokhba revolt era and a resident of 
Sepphoris. Rabbi Yose answers her either with sympathy or with 
scorn but never sends her away without satisfaction. 

Based on her title—Matrona—scholars from the very beginning 
assumed that the woman must be a high-class Roman matron 
residing in Palestine, whose queries represent typical polemical 
questions put to Jews by various groups of gentile philosophers 
and heretics familiar with the Jewish Scriptures. However, those 
who have tackled the problem have not been able to agree on 
the spiritual identity of the debater or her historicity. Frankel!! 
had identified her as a Christian, Böhl!? as a God-fearer (sebo- 
menh), Agus!® and Gershonzon and Slomovic!* as a Gnostic and 
Herr?’ as an archtypal anti-Jewish debater representing the opin- 
ions and beliefs of anyone from Stoic to Epicurean to Roman to 


8 The contents of this section have been published in my “Matrona and Rab- 
bi Jose: An Alternative Interpretation,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 25 (1994) 
18-51. 

9 Z. Frankel, “Zur Geschichte der jüdischen Religionsgesprache,” Monatsschrift 
für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums 4 (1855) 206-9; M. D. Herr, “Dia- 
logues between Sages and Roman Dignitaries,” in Studies in Aggadah and Folk Liter- 
ature = Scripta Hierosolymitana 22. I. Heinemann, D. Noy, eds. (Jerusalem 1971) 
146-9; F. Böhl, “Die Matronenfragen im Midrasch,” Frankfurter judaistische Beiträge 
3 (1975) 29-64; A. Agus, “Some Early Rabbinic Thinking on Gnosticism,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review 71 (1980-81) 18-30; Rosalie Gershonzon, E. Slomovic, “A Second 
Century Jewish-Gnostic Debate: Rabbi Jose ben Halafta and the Matrona,” Jour- 
nal for the Study of Judaism 16 (1985) 1-41. 

10 See Appendix 1. 

11 Frankel, “Religionsgesprache,” cf. also Z.W. Bacher, “Ein polemischer 
Ausspruch Jose b. Chalafatas,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums 42 (1895) 506-7. 

12 Bohl, “Matronenfragen,” 58-64. 

13 »Thinking on Gnosticism.” 

14 Gershonzon, Slomovic, “Jewish-Gnostic Debate.” 

18 Herr, “Sages and Roman Dignitaries.” 
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Christian to Gnostic. The scholars who set forth these hypotheses 
discussed the motivation of the midrashic compilers in placing 
these arguments in the mouth of a gentile. But the preoccupa- 
tion with the cultural, religious or ethnic identity of Matrona has 
obscured the most glaring oddity of these traditions, namely the 
gender of the inquirer. Why did the midrashic compilers choose 
to place intriguing questions on the nature of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in the mouth of a woman? 

No one who has handled the Rabbi Yose and Matrona tradi- 
tions has managed to avoid speculating on the historicity of 
Matrona for although the traditions are set in highly stylized 
midrashic form, they, none the less, inspired some historical con- 
fidence in scholars who tackled them. Due to the sophisticated 
formulation, scholars have suggested that Rabbi Yose’s Matrona 
reflects a typical gentile woman of her time, but it seems to me 
that they really meant only that the traditions seem to have a 
sound historical background (and not just a typological one).'® I 
believe that a measure of confidence in the historicity of Matrona 
is generated by the unusual phenomenon of a woman playing 
such a role. A gentile asking the sages of Israel questions on the 
Jewish religion is an accepted literary topos. That the gentile is a 
woman is not. Jewish women ask sages questions about issues hav- 
ing special relevance for them, such as menstruation. But in this 
case, with one exception, all the questions set by Matrona have 
no special relevance to women and are indeed posed elsewhere 
by and to men. I shall show that they are also of no particular 
interest to gentiles. 

My thesis is thus revolutionary. I suggest that Matrona is not 
necessarily the title of a Roman woman, as previously claimed, but 
could have been the personal name of a Jewish woman. Thus the 
Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose corpus (or at least part of it) can become 
an important source for Jewish women’s history in rabbinic lite- 
rature. 


16 Herr, ibid., 147-9; Böhl, “Matronenfragen,” 58-64; Gershonzon, Slomovic, 
“Jewish-Gnostic Debate,” 9-10, and see also Neusner’s criticism of this article J. 
Neusner, Reading and Believing: Ancient Judaism and Contemporary Gullibility (Atlanta 
1986) 108-14. 
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1. The Compilations 


Because the twenty traditions are incorporated into sources as old 
as the Genesis Rabbah and as late as medieval commentators, it is 
important to test their value and relevance to my criterion accord- 
ing to age and authenticity. Naturally, older traditions should be 
considered more reliable (although this should be verified for 
each case individually). 

The earliest compilation to feature Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tra- 
ditions is Genesis Rabbah. Such traditions are totally absent from 
all tannaitic sources!” and from both Talmudim.'® Scholars in the 
past have overlooked this fact, but it is significant because it 
implies not only that Genesis Rabbah is the oldest compilation fea- 
turing the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions, but also that these 
traditions found before the editor of Genesis Rabbah enjoyed a 
rather limited circulation at the time. The Palestinian Talmud 
which is usually considered contemporary with or slightly earlier 
than Genesis Rabbah contains many traditions that were current in 
the same circle. It is thus surprising that none of the Rabbi-Yose- 
and-Matrona traditions appear there. The Babylonian Talmud is 
later than Genesis Rabbah, betrays no familiarity with the compo- 
sition as such, but also shares many traditions recorded therein. 
This pattern is repeated for the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tradi- 
tions: some of the contents of these traditions are found in the 
Babylonian Talmud, but not the Matrona-Rabbi Yose formulation.!® 


17 Herr, ibid., 148, n. 148, and Gershonzon, Slomovic, ibid., 10, n. 27, have 
taken one tradition, which is recorded in D. Hoffman’s Midrasch Tannaim (Berlin 
1908) 262, as tannaitic. But Midrash Tannaim is an artificial compilation of tradi- 
tions mentioning tannaties, found in the Yemenite Midrash ha-Gadol, unknown 
from other tannaitic compilations, and assumed by Hoffman to be sections of the 
lost tannaitic midrash of Rabbi Ishmael’s school on the book of Deuteronomy. The 
tannaitic Vorlage to this midrash has, to date, not been found. Under the circum- 
stances we can only guess how much older this tradition is than the compilation 
in which it is found today—the twelfth century Yemenite midrash. 

18 For similar traditions involving matronas and sages in the Talmudim, see 
below. Rabbi Judah bar Iai (Y. Shabbat 8:1, lla; Y. Pesahim 10:1, 37c; B. Berakhot 
55a), and Rabbi Eliezer bar Rabbi Shimeon (B. Bava Metzia 84a) are mentioned 
in the Talmudim as having dealings with a matrona, but those traditions have no 
feature similar to the Rabbi-Yose-and-Matrona traditions. In both cases the 
matrona is questioning the bodily functions of the rabbis. On “matrona” in the 
Babylonian stories see Ruth Kalderon Ben-Shahar, “The Secondary Hero as a Lit- 
erary Topos in the Aggadah of the Babylonian Talmud’ (Unpublished M.A Thesis, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1991) 32-72 [Hebrew]. 

19 For the relations between the Talmudim and Genesis Rabbah, see J.L. Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlischen Vorträge der Juden (Frankfurt a.M. 1892) 186-7. 
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Genesis Rabbah contains seven traditions mentioning conversa- 
tions between Matrona and Rabbi Yose. Parallels to these, along 
with additional traditions, are found in the Palestinian aggadic 
midrashim, beginning with the homiletic Leviticus Rabbah, includ- 
ing the Yelammedenu midrashim, and other, later, Rabbah midrashim, 
and culminating in independent Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tradi- 
tions in medieval commentaries. A clear distinction should be 
drawn between the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions found in 
the oldest compilation—Genesis Rabbah—and the later compila- 
tions. Redaction activities that have altered the original traditions 
beyond recognition are already detectable in the very earliest 
compilation, Leviticus Rabbah. These alterations result from the 
fact that later editors, like the modern commentator, assumed that 
matrona, here as elsewhere, was a gentile title. In this vein they 
altered the existing Genesis Rabbah traditions and cast new con- 
tents in the same mold. However, the original traditions of Gene- 
sis Rabbah display a distinct character over and against the later 
traditions: 


i. In Genesis Rabbah, in both London and Vatican 30 manuscripts, 
which are recognized as the oldest and best, the version is always 
“Matrona” (nwa, or Swn) but never “a matrona” (nns mnmwn)?? 
whereas the latter version is quite common in later compilations 
and also in later manuscripts of Genesis Rabbah, such as those from 
Oxford and Paris and the printed editions. Thus Matrona could 
be considered a personal name. Matrona was often used as a per- 
sonal name, and not just as a title, during the late Roman peri- 
od. Inscriptional evidence indicates that the name was quite com- 
mon among Jewish women. In Palestine two Greek synagogue 
inscriptions mention women bearing this name. One is the daugh- 
ter of a donor to the synagogue of the late Roman period at Cae- 
sarea;?! the other is the wife of the donor of a column for the 


20 In Genesis Rabbah Theodor-Albeck edition, in the apparatus criticus to Gene- 
sis Rabbah 4:6, the Vatican manuscript is cited as holding the version nm miwn. 
I am grateful to Aryeh Cohen of the University of Judaism, Los Angeles, for point- 
ing out this reading to me. However, a review of the manuscript itself reveals that 
this is an error on the part of the editors. In Genesis Rabbah 68:4, in Manuscript 
Vatican 30, the word nN was added above the line by the same hand which added 
the extended version of the story there. And see below. 

21 Leah Roth-Gerson, The Greek Inscriptions from the Synagogues in Eretz Israel 
(Jerusalem 1987) 118 [Hebrew]. 
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synagogue at Ascalon.”* The name has also been recorded for Jew- 
ish women in the Diaspora. In Syria it was found on a typically 
Jewish amulet of late antiquity;?> and is also mentioned as the 
name of a woman who headed a synagogue in Daphne.** It was 
also found on Jewish tomb inscriptions in Greek from Corycos,”® 
in Latin from Narbona”® and in Hebrew from North Africa. This 
latter tomb-inscription designates Matrona’s father as “Rabbi.”2’ 
The name was also in use during the late Roman and Byzantine 
periods in circles outside Judaism.” These examples provide suf- 
ficient evidence that Matrona served as a personal name in Jew- 
ish circles. Matrona in Genesis Rabbah could also be the personal 
name of Rabbi Yose’s adversary. 


ii. In the later compilations, particularly Exodus Rabbah, (3:12)? 
where Matrona designates the snake as her god, but also in Leviti- 
cus Rabbah (8:1), in Numbers Rabbah (3:2), in Tanhuma Buber 


22 Tbid., 25. E.L. Sukenik (“The Ancient Synagogue of ElLHammeh,” Journal of 
the Palestine Oriental Society 15 [1935] 155) had initially read Mairona, but the 
reading was corrected by M. Schwabe, “The Jewish Column Inscription from 
Ashkelon,” Tarbiz 13 (1942) 66-7 [Hebrew]. 

23 A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Arts (New York 1950) 143; M. Schwabe, A. 
Reifenberg, “A Judeo-Greek Amulet from Syria,” Bulletin of the Israel Exploration 
Society 12 (1946) 68-72 [Hebrew]. It has also been recorded on an amulet of 
unknown provenance: J. Naveh, S. Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae: Aramaic 
Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 1993) 77. 

4 John Chrysostom, Adversus Iudaeos 1:6, 8, in Patrologiae Graeca vol. 48. J.P. 
Migne, ed. (Paris 1862) col. 852, 855. It is interesting to note that Bernadette 
Brooten failed to mention this case in her book (Women Leaders in the Ancient Syn- 
agogue: Inscriptional Evidence and Background Issues = Brown Judaic Studies 36 [Chico 
Ca 1982}). Ross Kraemer, on the other hand (Her Share of the Blessings, 225-6, n. 
9), who noticed the citation, interpreted the name as that of a Goddess. This 
may prove her theory about Jewish syncretism in the Diaspora of late antiquity, 
but is hardly a straightforward reading of the text. 

25 J-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum TIudaicarum vol. 1 (Rome 1952) no. 788. Per- 
haps also from Rome, cf. no. 46. 

26 Thid., no. 670. 

27 P, Monceaux “Enquête l’épigraphie chrétiene d’Afrique,” Revue Archéologique 
4/3 (1904) 372. 

28 For Christians, see E. Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres vol. 3 
(Berlin 1931) 109; for others, see initially W. Pape, Wörterbuch der griechischen Eigen- 
namen vol. 2 (Braunschweig 1870) 872; for Egyptians, see F. Preigsike, Namenbuch 
(Heidelberg 1922) 209. 

2 The Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tradition is found in the first, early part of Exo- 
dus Rabbah, but even this compilation should not be considered much older than 
the 10th Century. Cf. A. Shinan, Midrash Shemot Rabbah Chapters I-XIV (Jerusalem 
1984) 23-2 [Hebrew]. 
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(Bereshit 20) and in Midrash ha-Gadol (Deuteronomy 26:19), where 
she comments on the Jewish Scriptures as “your (Rabbi Yose’s) 
Torah” and not “our Torah,” and on the God of Israel as “your 
(Rabbi Yose’s) God” and not “our God,” it is clear to the reader 
that the speaker is a gentile. But in Genesis Rabbah no such state- 
ment is found. Also, topics of particular interest to groups out- 
side of Judaism, such as circumcision, are only found in Matrona 
questions from later midrashim (Pesiqta Rabbati, Asseret Hadibberot 
23). All the Genesis Rabbah traditions report queries and discus- 
sions consistent with a Jewish background. Matrona in these tra- 
ditions could be any Palestinian Jew/ess posing to his/her rabbi 
questions of the nature usually discussed in the academies. 


iii. In some later midrashim, such as Ecclesiastes Rabbah (3:21:1), 
Tanhuma Buber (Bereshit 20) and Midrash ha-Gadol (Deuteronomy 
26:19), the answers of Rabbi Yose to Matrona are complex and 
invoke verses from remote sections of Scripture, assuming a vast 
and thorough knowledge of the Hebrew Bible. In Genesis Rabbah 
(and also in some other traditions) the answers are simple and 
include only examples from women’s life experience, or, at most, 
references to earlier sections of the Book of Genesis. This means 
that the Genesis Rabbah Matrona is not treated by her mentor (or 
the author) as a great scholar. 

In short, the Genesis Rabbah Rabbi-Yose-and-Matrona corpus, 
when isolated from other similar traditions found in later 
midrashim, presents a picture of a dialogue taking place between 
a learned man, the sage Rabbi Yose, and a learning woman by the 
name of Matrona, probably a Jewess. A textual analysis of the rel- 
evant traditions will provide further ramification of this hypothe- 
sis. 


2. Textual Analysis of the Genesis Rabbah Traditions 


i. Genesis Rabbah 4:6 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: Why is it not written “that it was good” 
for the second day? He said to her: Nevertheless, in the end he ... 
included them all, for it is said: “And God saw everything that he 
had made, and behold, it was very good” (Genesis 1:31). She said to 
him: This can be compared to six people (O08 %2) coming to you 
and you giving a maneh (mm A coin worth one hundred coins of an 
inferior value) to all of them and to one of them you do not give 
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a maneh and then you gave one maneh to (share among) all of them. 
Would not each now have a maneh and a sixth, while one would 
have only a sixth? I wonder. He then explained it to her a second 
time in the same way as Rabbi Samuel bar Nahman:*° Because the 
creation of the water was not yet completed, it is written “that it was 
good” twice in connection with the third day (Genesis 1:10; 12). Once 
for the creation of the water and once for the creation on that day. 


The issue under discussion in this text is the academic question, 
why does the Genesis text fail to claim, in God’s name, that the 
second day of creation was good, as it claims for the other five 
days? This question was the kind of concern that engendered the 
composition and compilation of midrashic literature. 

The context of the tradition within Genesis Rabbah is a series of 
explanations, all aimed at answering the same question. For 
example, right after the question is first posed, an answer is sug- 
gested either in the name of Rabbi Yohanan, two generations 
younger than Rabbi Yose ben Halafta and considered an amora of 
the first generation, or in the name of Rabbi Yose himself. The 
answer is: God did not call the second day “good,” because it was 
on that day that he created hell. Since this claim is in no way sup- 
ported by the Genesis text, the sage “proves” it by referring to a 
remote verse taken from the Book of Isaiah and understood com- 
pletely out of all context (“‘For the underworld [nan] was creat- 
ed yesterday’ [Isaiah 30:33], a day that has a yesterday but not a 
day before yesterday”). 

Another answer follows in the name of the amora Rabbi Samuel 
bar Nahman, who maintains that the second day was not desig- 
nated “good,” because God did not complete the creation of the 
water on it. This answer is identical with the one eventually giv- 
en by Rabbi Yose to Matrona. And indeed, the redactor of the 
midrashic compilation does not fail to note their similarity inside 
the Rabbi Yose and Matrona text (see text above). However, since 
Rabbi Samuel bar Nahman lived some three generations after 
Rabbi Yose, it is hardly likely that Rabbi Yose learnt this answer 
from him. On the other hand, neither does Rabbi Samuel bar 
Nahman seem to have learnt this explanation from Rabbi Yose, 
because he does not cite him as authority. This apparent dis- 
crepancy can be resolved in several ways. Either the Rabbi-Yose- 


30 This will be discussed below. 
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and-Matrona tradition is a late fabrication, or the Samuel-bar-Nah- 
man tradition is a fabrication, or the explanation given by Rabbi 
Yose to Matrona was a set answer for this question, which circu- 
lated in the academies, and was known to Rabbi Yose and to Rab- 
bi Samuel bar Nahman and certainly to the redactor of Genesis 
Rabbah. 

Following the answer of Rabbi Samuel bar Nahman, Genesis Rab- 
bah relates the tradition involving Rabbi Yose and Matrona. If 
indeed the answer (that hell was created on the second day) was 
formulated by Rabbi Yose, he betrays no knowledge of it in the 
subsequent dialogue. This could be an indication that the pre- 
vious attribution is incorrect or should be assigned to Rabbi 
Yohanan, but it could equally be understood as an attempt by the 
author to simplify the answer, since he assumes that the student— 
Matrona—is not an accomplished scholar but a mere woman and 
thus a beginner, or at any rate unable to understand complex 
answers. As stated above, all the answers given to Matrona in Gen- 
esis Rabbah are simple and none involves remote, out-of-context 
verses. According to the story, Rabbi Yose at first attempted to get 
away with an even simpler explanation (“Nevertheless, in the end, 
he included them all ...”). The Babylonian Talmud (B. Pesahim 54a) 
places this explanation for the absence of “good” for the second 
day in the mouth of the third-century amora, Rabbi Eleazar (ben 
Pedat?), indicating that this too was a set answer available in the 
academies, and employed by the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose author. 
After this tradition, the text offers two further amoraic answers to 
the question. 

All these traditions strongly suggest that the question of the sec- 
ond day creation was a strictly Jewish affair, debated and decided 
by Jews in their own quest for the meaning of their Scripture. No 
gentile or heretic is involved in the discussion. Apparently, it held 
no interest at all for them. This can be supported by the signifi- 
cant fact that the Septuagint, the Greek text of the Old Testament 
available to both gentiles and Greek-speaking Jews, includes the 
clause “and God saw that it was good” with relation to the second 
day. Thus the issue discussed in Genesis Rabbah can arise only when 
reading the original Hebrew text. Naturally the Hebrew-speaking 
author of the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tradition could not have 
been aware of this textual situation. But if the discussion were a 
typical gentile/Jewish debate, the question the author incorpo- 
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rated into his story should have been one in which gentiles would 
have been interested. However, in view of the Septuagint text, it 
is highly unlikely that this question was ever posed by a gentile. 

The literary criterion that forms the topic of this chapter, is well 
illustrated here. If the discussion is an everyday affair, which could 
have taken place between any two Jewish scholars, why does the 
storyteller need to put a woman with a strange title into the shoes 
of one of them? Just as there is nothing inherent in the story to 
warrant a gentile or heretic speaker, there is likewise nothing in 
it to warrant a female protagonist. Furthermore, neither the ques- 
tion nor the answer is of particular interest to women. Thus, I 
suggest that the heroine in the story, a woman named Matrona, 
is the historical kernel of the tradition. It is ascribed to her 
because she did in fact exist and was remembered as a visitor to 
the academy. She may or may not have asked this question and 
received this or some other answer. But she probably asked simi- 
lar questions and received similar answers. 


ii. Genesis Rabbah 17:7 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: why (was woman created) by (means of) 
theft (of Adam’s rib)? He said to her: This can be compared to a 
man depositing an ounce of silver with you in secret and your return- 
ing him a pound (s87w’?) of silver openly, is that theft?! She said to 
him: Why in secret? He said to her: First (God) created her for 
(Adam) and he saw her full of slime (œv) and blood; thereupon 
(Adam) removed her from himself and (God) created her a second 
time. She said to him: I can add to your words. I was to be married 
to my mother’s brother, but because I was brought up with him in 
(the same) house, I became plain in his eyes and he went and mar- 
ried another woman, who is not as beautiful as I. 


In this tradition, Matrona questions Rabbi Yose on the seeming- 
ly “crooked” manner of woman’s creation. Rabbi Yose, answering 
her with the help of a parable (the thief) and an apocryphal 
expansion of the biblical account (the creation of a second Eve), 
convinces her that this is not the case. Matrona than produces a 
story from her own biography, with which she corroborates Rab- 
bi Yose’s explanation. The expanded story of the first, unsuccess- 
ful creation of Eve may have circulated in the academies, not just 
in answer to Matrona’s question but as an apocryphal, literary 
composition. Thus, further down in Genesis Rabbah (18:4), the 
same story is cited in the name of Rabbi Judah son of Rabbi 
(Judah the Patriarch) to explain a different verse in the same 
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biblical chapter: “This time this is bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh” (Genesis 2:23). Elsewhere (Genesis Rabbah 22:7) the same 
sage mentions “the first Eve.”*! 

Matrona’s biographical anecdote is of special historical interest. 
She tells Rabbi Yose that it had been arranged for her to be mar- 
ried to her mother’s brother, i.e. her uncle. Such a match was 
considered proper and even desirable in Jewish circles. In this 
same context, Rabbi Tanhuma states that “flesh of my flesh” (Gen- 
esis 2:23) refers to a man’s female relatives (Genesis Rabbah 18:4) .3? 
In Rome, however, such a marriage was considered incest and for- 
bidden. When the emperor Claudius wanted to marry Agrippina, 
his brother Germanicus’ daughter, he had to pass a special law 
for himself in the Senate.’ It, thus, appears that such an incident 
could hardly be reported by a Roman matron. Although it is 
unlikely that the rabbis were well informed on the intricate details 
of Roman law, I am inclined to treat this addition to the conver- 
sation as authentic, since it does not form an integral part of the 
creation dialogue, which stands on its own as a literary whole. 
And indeed, in the parallel to this story, found in the Babylonian 
Talmud the epilogue is disposed with altogether. 

Unlike the first tradition, the subject of this midrash is of spe- 
cial interest to women, since it deals with the question of their 
creation. Although a question on the manner of woman’s creation 
could just as easily have been asked by a man, the fact that a 
woman poses it adds a personal dimension to the narrative and 
makes it more literary. There is no parallel tradition to this sto- 
ry, in which the discussants are two men. Nonetheless, Rabbi 
Yose’s answer is not provocative or hostile, as would befit the bat- 
tle between the sexes, but, rather, it is accommodating, even com- 
plimentary to women. In fact, it would have been more artistic if 
such an answer could have been put in a woman’s mouth . And 
indeed, this is exactly what happened to the tradition in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud: 


31 The creation of a first Eve eventually became an expanded myth in later 
midrashim, cf. D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 
1993) 94-6. 

32 For the desirability of uncle-niece matches, see for example L. Epstein, Mar- 
riage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud (Cambridge MA 1942) 251-4. 

33 Seutonius, Divi Claudius 26:3; Tacitus, Annals 12:5-7. The sources state that, 
although Claudius attempted to legalize this sort of marriage, he failed socially 
because of the horror with which the Romans viewed such matches. 
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B. Sanhedrin 39a 

A heretic said to Rabban Gamaliel: Your God is a thief, for it is writ- 
ten: “So the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man 
(and while he slept took one of his ribs)” (Genesis 2:21). His daugh- 
ter said to him: Let me answer him. She said to him: Give me one 
dux (military commander). (The heretic) said to her: Why? She said 
to him: A robber came to us tonight and stole from us a bag of sil- 
ver and replaced it with a bag of gold. He said to her: May he come 
to us every day. (She said to him:) And was it not better for the first 
man that one of his ribs was removed and replaced by a maidser- 
vant to minister to him? He said to her: This I believe, but (God) 
should have (created woman) before his very eyes. She said to him: 
Bring me a piece of meat. (They) brought it to her. She put it under 
her arm pit, then took it out and said to him: Eat it. He said to her: 
It disgusts me. She said to him: And the first man likewise, would 
have been disgusted had she been created in his presence. 


As stated above, the Babylonian Talmud was unaware of the Rabbi 
Yose and Matrona corpus, yet the content of their conversations 
had been transmitted in its circles independently. However, the 
roles of questioner and respondent have been reversed. Indeed, 
in the mouth of a woman, the answers now have a marked femi- 
nist tone. Other differences between the two traditions are also 
noticeable. While the Genesis Rabbah tradition, together with the 
entire Rabbi-Yose-and-Matrona corpus, is transmitted in Hebrew, 
the Babylonian redaction is in Aramaic; the epilogue is also miss- 
ing; the question of woman’s creation is posed from a gentile 
point of view (“Your God is a thief”). All these factors make the 
Babylonian version far more fictional and legendary, despite the 
similarity of its contents with the Genesis Rabbah tradition. 

iti. Genesis Rabbah 25:1 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: We do not find death (stated) of Enoch. 

He said to her: If it had stated “And Enoch walked with God” and 

no more, I would have said as you say. But when it adds “And he 

was not, for God took him” (Genesis 5:24), “he was not” in this world, 

“for God took him.” 


The issue discussed here is the special nature of biblical Enoch, 
whose end is described in the Bible in such a way as could be 
interpreted to imply that he did not die. The context of this 
midrash in Genesis Rabbah is important. It is preceded by a similar 
question posed by heretics minim (arm), to Rabbi Abbahu. Rabbi 
Abbahu was a second generation amora, who lived in Caesarea and 
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had dealings with Christians.54 The minim could be Christians. 
Their question is similar to Matrona’s, but Rabbi Abbahu’s answer 
differs from that of Rabbi Yose, even though his goal is the same. 
In order to prove that “God took him” in Genesis 5:24 means that 
Enoch died, he quotes the Book of Ezekiel. Such an answer is not 
given in the stories of Matrona, because the author apparently 
wishes to portray her as lacking command of Scripture. Prior to 
this midrash, Genesis Rabbah quotes a number of amoraim who claim 
that Enoch had not been righteous but wicked. 

The Enoch traditions form a special corpus of literature in the 
Second Temple period.” Most of it was rejected by mainstream 
Judaism and became part of the Pseudepigrapha. Enoch later 
became the Christian prototype of the resurrected Jesus. The 
question put to Rabbi Yose by Matrona and to Rabbi Abbahu by 
the heretics is exactly the question that preoccupies the entire 
Enochic literature. Since it is evident from the biblical text that 
Enoch did not die a natural death, how should this text be under- 
stood? Both a heretical Jewish Enoch-Circle and a Christian back- 
ground have been suggested as Matrona’s inspiration for posing 
the question.? However, since the ambiguity of the biblical text 
is so obvious, the question put forward by Matrona need not be 
attributed specifically to a sect or heresy. 

Rabbi Yose’s answer, however, is another matter entirely. It is 
formulated in such a way as to remove all ambiguity. In his opin- 
ion Enoch had died as do all humans. Given the obscurity of the 
biblical text, it is clear that his answer is polemical. And yet it 
does not depart from the pattern observed above. Rabbi Yose re- 
reads the relevant verse with Matrona and suggests an alternative 
punctuation. He does not bring contextually remote verses to sup- 
port his argument.®” The entire section on Enoch in Genesis Rab- 


34 Cf. T.S. Lachs, “Rabbi Abahu and the Minim,” Jewish Quarterly Review 60 
(1969-70) 197-212. 

35 Cf. J. Greenfield, “Prolegomena,” in 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch. H. 
Odeberg, ed. (New York 1973) xvi-xxiii. 

36 Herr, “Sages and Roman Dignitaries,” 147, suggested that the question was 
Christian; Bohl, “Matronenfragen,” 44-7, that it was Jewish, since Rabbi Yose lived 
at a time when Enoch had not yet become an issue in Christianity. 

37 Although elsewhere in rabbinic literature, Rabbi Yose refers to Moses’ and 
Elijah’s supposed immortality (B. Sukkah 5a). Rabbi Yose explicitly states that they 
too had died a natural death. Nevertheless, he does not mention them to Matrona 
in our story. 
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bah is a polemic against those who claim that Enoch was a right- 
eous man and had therefore not died but been taken up to heav- 
en. That the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose pericope fits into this pat- 
tern does not necessarily imply that it was composed for such a 
purpose. The original tradition is thus not necessarily of gentile 
origin and certainly of no particular interest to women. 


iv. Genesis Rabbah 63:8 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta: Why did Esau come out first? 
He answered her: The first drop (of semen) was (the one that pro- 
duced) Jacob. He said to her: This may be compared to your placing 
two pearls (nro) in a tube, does not the one put in first come out 
last? So too, the first drop was Jacob’s. 


The question posed by Matrona here is another obvious one for 
any reader of the Book of Genesis. Why is it that Esau, the first- 
born, does not inherit his father? However, for those versed in 
the symbolism of midrashic biblical interpretation the name of 
Esau immediately evokes the metaphor Edom (Esau) = Rome. And 
indeed, in the following section in Genesis Rabbah a figure desig- 
nated “Hegemon” (i.e. Roman military officer) inquires who will 
rule after Rome. The answer given by one of the sages of the 
House of Silnai is to quote verse 25:26: “Afterward his brother 
came forth” i.e. Israel (Jacob) shall rule after Rome (Esau). If 
Matrona was a Roman, she surely would have attempted to prove 
to Rabbi Yose that Rome had seniority over Israel. 

However, the context of this midrash shows that the question 
was debated independently in the Jewish academies. Rabbi 
Abbahu had another answer for the question: Esau was actually 
clearing the way for Jacob like a servant before his master. How- 
ever, as an issue between Romans and Jews the question is not 
recorded in midrashic sources.*® That it is of no particular inter- 
est to women is undeniable. 


v. Genesis Rabbah 68:4 (Ms. Vatican 30)%9 
Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta. She said to him: In how 


38 Even though Bohl, “Matronenfragen,” 56-7, thinks the issue is the primacy 
of Israel or Rome, he mentions another possibility, namely that the antagonism 
in this dispute is between Judaism and Christianity, since Esau had played a promi- 
nent role in that symbolism as well. 

39 Today, this 11th century manuscript is considered the best version available. 
The date and nature of the Genesis Rabbah manuscripts have been discussed only 
briefly by E.Y. Kutscher, Hebrew and Aramaic Studies (Jerusalem 1977) 175-6 
[Hebrew]. 
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many days did the Holy One blessed be He create His world? He 
answered: In six days. She said to him: And what has He been doing 
since then? He answered: Sitting and making matches, man to 
woman and woman to man. 


The rest of the text appears in the margin in another hand: 


She said: If that is difficult, I can match a hundred male slaves and 
a hundred female slaves in one night. She went and matched a hun- 
dred male slaves and a hundred female slaves in one night. They 
stood and beat one another, and injured one another, he saying: I 
will not take her, she saying: I will not take him. (Rabbi Yose) said 
to her: If it is easy in your eyes, it is as difficult before the Holy One 
blessed be He as dividing the Red Sea. That is what is written: “God 
sets the solitary in families, he leads out the prisoners to prosperity” 
(Psalms 68:7). 


The authenticity of this tradition within the Matrona-and-Rabbi- 
Yose corpus is highly suspect. As one can see, the Vatican Ms. has 
only a very perfunctory introduction, and the complete episode 
is reported only in the margin by a later hand, perhaps under the 
influence of Leviticus Rabbah; the London Ms. mentions the match- 
making but it does not state that those matched were the slaves 
of Matrona; and in the Yalqut Shimoni version (116), which seems 
to have used an old Genesis Rabbah manuscript, the episode is lack- 
ing altogether, much like the Vatican manuscript version but with- 
out the addition in the margin. Thus the abbreviated tradition 
should perhaps be considered the original question and answer 
between Matrona and Rabbi Yose. I am inclined to accept this. It 
fits well with the general character of the Genesis Rabbah Matrona- 
and-Rabbi-Yose corpus. However, I shall show below that an even 
more radical solution is also possible. 

This tradition is perhaps the best example one can find for the 
rapid redaction process undergone by the Matrona-and-Rabbi- 
Yose traditions once their circulation widened, since it is the only 
tradition for which a parallel can be found in the early Leviticus 
Rabbah.” The way in which the compiler and redactor treated it 
may attest to the relative authenticity of the Genesis Rabbah tradi- 


40 On the date of Leviticus Rabbah, see C. Albeck, “Vayikrah Rabbah Midrash,” 
in L. Ginzberg Jubilee vol. 2. S. Lieberman, S. Spiegel, S.Z. Zeitlin, A. Marx, eds. 
(New York 1946) 32; 42 [Hebrew]. On its familiarity with the Genesis Rabbah com- 
pilation, see ibid., 32. See also M. Margaliot, Wayyzkra Rabba vol. 5 (Jerusalem 
1972) xxxi-xxxiii [Hebrew]; Kutscher, Hebrew and Aramaic Studies, 175-6. 
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tions and the problematic nature of the later pericopae. Here is 
the Leviticus Rabbah tradition; divergences from Genesis Rabbah are 
marked in boldface and Aramaic additions are in italics: 


Leviticus Rabbah 8:1 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta: In how many days did the 
Holy One blessed be He create his world? He answered: In six days, 
as it is written: “for in six days the Lord made heavens and earth 
(Exodus 20:11). She said to him: And what has he been sitting and 
doing since that time? He answered: He is joining couples, pro- 
claiming: A’s wife is allotted to A, A’s daughter is allotted to B, so- 
and-so’s wealth goes to so-and-so. She said: however many male 
slaves and female slaves I have, I can match them with one anoth- 
er in no time. He said to her: If it is easy in your eyes, it is in His 
eyes as hard a task as the dividing of the Red Sea, since it is writ- 
ten: “God sets the solitary in families” (Psalms 68:7). Rabbi Yose 
ben Halafta went home. What did she do? She sent for a thousand 
male slaves and a thousand female slaves, placed them in rows and 
said to them: Male A shall marry female B, C shall marry D. Next morn- 
ing they came to her. One had a head-wound, another had an eye taken 
out, one a broken arm and another a broken leg. He was saying: I do not 
want her, she was saying: I do not want him. She sent for (Rabbi. Yose) 
and said: Your Torah is true, fine and excellent. Said he to her: 
Have I not told you that if in your eyes it is an easy task, it is as dif 
ficult for the Holy One blessed be He as dividing the Red Sea, since 
it is written: “God sets the solitary in families, he leads out the pris- 
oners to prosperity (MWDI)” (Psalms 68:7). 


Even assuming the authenticity of the margin version in the Gen- 


41 The following epilogue is also found in Leviticus Rabbah: 


What does mwina mean? 122 (they wept) mvv (songs). These weep and these 
rejoice ... Rabbi Brechya said: In the following manner did Rabbi Yose ben 
Halafta answer her: He sits and makes ladders by which he degrades this 
and raises that, brings this one down and lifts that one up, as it is said: “For 
God is a judge: He puts down one and exalts the other” (Psalms 75:8). 


This tradition transmitted by Rabbi Brechya is an alternative tradition to the 
matchmaking one. In some compilations, both traditions are brought together, 
in some only the one found in Genesis Rabbah, and in some only the second tra- 
dition (see Appendix 1 nos. v.a-c). It is interesting to note that twice (Tanhuma, 
Matot 9; Numbers Rabbah 3:6), when the second version is adduced independent- 
ly, the transmitter is Rabbi Shimeon ben Halafta, an amora of the first genera- 
tion, and not Rabbi Yose. The biblical verse from Psalms attached to the second 
tradition casts doubt on its origin as a Matrona/Rabbi Yose tradition. It may have 
just been an alternative answer to the question, first put forward by the amora 
Rabbi Shimeon ben Halafta and then confused by the redactors with Rabbi Yose 
ben Halafta due to the similarity in names and to the fact that a tradition about 
such a question, posed by Matrona to Rabbi Yose, existed. 
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esis Rabbah Vatican manuscript, the differences between the two 
traditions are striking: (1) The Leviticus Rabbah Rabbi Yose cites 
two remote biblical verses from Exodus and Psalms to corroborate 
his answer. (2) Aramaic is used for part of the expanded story. 
(3) The literary nature of the composition is heightened: Matrona 
now matches a thousand male slaves and a thousand female slaves 
(instead of a hundred each in the margin version), the process 
by which the matchmaking was performed is described in detail 
as is the nature of the violence inflicted by the spouses on one 
another. (4) Matrona is now placed outside Rabbi Yose’s Jewish 
circle. His Torah is not hers. These redactional additions alter the 
original beyond recognition and should alert us to the changes 
which the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions underwent in later 
reductions. However, in order to discover whether the margin ver- 
sion of this story in the Vatican manuscript can be considered 
authentic, the wider context of this tradition must be investigated: 
Genesis Rabbah relates this tradition in the context of Jacob’s 
flight from his brother to Mesopotamia. Several amoraim, in turn, 
cite various verses from Scripture and interpret them as referring 
to this event or to similar ones in history. Rabbi Judah bar Simon 
cites a verse from Psalms 68:7: “God sets the solitary in families.” 
Following the verse, the tradition of Rabbi Yose and Matrona is 
related, ending with the words of the redactor in Aramaic: 


That is what is written: “God sets the solitary in families.” Sometimes 
he goes to his (designated) mate, sometimes his mate comes to him. 
Isaac’s mate came to him, since it is said: “And Isaac went out to 
meditate in the field (... and he lifted up his eyes and looked, and 
behold there were camels coming)” (Genesis 24:63). Jacob went to 
his mate, since it is said: “Jacob left Beer Sheba (and went toward 
Haran)” (Genesis 28:10). 


Apparently the redactor chose to place the Rabbi-Yose-and- 
Matrona tradition in the middle of Rabbi Judah bar Simon’s 
words, although initially it had nothing to do with this verse. This 
redaction became one of the incentives for the Leviticus Rabbah 
editor to absorb the verse from Psalms into his version of the sto- 
ry. But I suspect that it was not the verse from Psalms which was 
discussed by Matrona and Rabbi Yose but the creation story. In 
the original Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose corpus this question was 
placed at the end of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis. A 
later tradition on Matrona and Rabbi Yose gives this suspicion 
greater substance: 
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Tanhuma Buber, Bereshit 2 

It once happened that a certain matronita asked Rabbi Yose ben 
Halafta: In how many days did the Holy One blessed be He create 
his world? He said to her: On the first day. She said to him: On the 
basis of what do you teach me this? He said to her: Have you ever 
prepared an won (ariston—dgiotov—breakfast) She said: Yes. And 
how many pon (perhaps dishes) did you prepare? She said: So-and- 
so many. He said to her: And did you serve them all at once? She 
said: No, I prepared them all at once but served them dish by dish. 


This story, although only appearing in a much later version, is 
more in keeping with the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions of 
Genesis Rabbah. The question is the same question Matrona poses 
in Genesis Rabbah 68:4, but the answer is very different, involving 
specific reference to the life experience of women. Perhaps this 
is the original tradition which the editor of Genesis Rabbah later 
altered. 

Thus, although Rabbi Yose’s answer, that God is busy match- 
making, may suggest an issue which is close to the hearts of 
women, the original question, and perhaps the original answer 
are not. 


vi. Genesis Rabbah 84:21 

“But he refused to be comforted” (Genesis 37:35). Matrona asked R. 
Yose. She said to him: It is written “though Judah became strong 
among his brothers” (1 Chronicles 5:2), and it is written: “Judah was 
comforted” (Genesis 38:12), and (Jacob), the father of them all “He 
refused to be comforted? He said to her: One can be comforted 
over the dead but not over the living. 


The issue under discussion is why did Jacob not accept consola- 
tion in his grief for Joseph? To justify her reproach of Jacob 
Matrona cites as an example his son, Judah. Judah had lost two 
sons and yet was comforted. In citing this example, Matrona 
quotes two verses, one from Genesis and the other from I Chron- 
icles. While the Genesis verse may have been familiar to a begin- 
ner, it is hardly likely that the remote, seldom consulted, Book of 
Chronicles would have been available to her. And in fact, only the 
Genesis verse is relevant to the question posed by Matrona. Per- 
haps the Chronicles verse should be considered a redactional addi- 
tion. 

The story in Genesis Rabbah is adduced with no additional midra- 
shim. It is preceded by a midrash on an earlier verse and followed 
by a midrash on the following verse, but that does not mean that 
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Jacob’s refusal to be consoled was not debated. In tractate Sofrim 
(addition 1:3), Jacob’s Example is cited to explain the law that 
“one does not accept consolation for the living.” In Tanhuma 
Buber (Veyeshev 8), the same answer is given to a question put by 
heretics (O°rm) to Rabbi Judah the Patriarch. The question there, 
however, is different. The heretics claim that Jacob’s refusal to be 
consoled proves that he denied the resurrection of the dead. This 
parallel had confused Gershonzon and Slomovic* who claimed 
that the Gnostic nature of Matrona’s question is also in its denial 
of the resurrection. However, the plain issue seems to be a pure- 
ly Jewish concern, and certainly of no particular interest to 
women. 


vii. Genesis Rabbah 87:6 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: Is it possible that Joseph, seventeen years 
of age, standing in all his heat, could do this thing (i.e. resist the 
advances of Potiphar’s wife)? Thereupon, he brought before her the 
Book of Genesis and began reading to her the stories of Reuben and 
Judah. He said to her: If Scripture did not cover up in the case of 
these, who were adults, and in their father’s domain, how much 
more in the case of Joseph, who was young and on his own. 


The wonder of Joseph’s abstinence despite the alluring tempta- 
tions of Potiphar’s wife has been an inspiration to writers through- 
out the Second Temple Period. The theme was finely elaborated 
by the author of The Testament of Joseph* as well as by Josephus 
(or his source).** This interest in the subject in Jewish circles is 
also evident in the context of Genesis Rabbah where the Matrona- 
and-Rabbi-Yose tradition is situated. Just below, in 87:7 the amora, 
Rabbi Isaac, describes how Joseph’s sexual drive was unnaturally 
released through his fingernails, and Rabbi Huna in the name of 
Rabbi Matna claims that it was only the image of his father, who 


42 “lewish-Gnostic Debate,” 33. 

43 On the Testament of Joseph, see M. Braun, History and Romance in Graeco- 
Oriental Literature (Oxford 1938) 44-95; R.I. Pervo, “The Testament of Joseph and 
Greek Romance,” in Studies on the Testament of Joseph. G.W. Nickelsberg Jr., ed. 
(Missoula MO 1975) 15-28. 

44 Antiquities 2.41-59. See also M. Braun, Griechischer Roman und hellenistische 
Geschichtschreibung (Frankfurt a.M. 1934) 23-118; E.W. Smith Jr., “Joseph Materi- 
al in Joseph and Asneth and Josephus Relating to the Testament of Joseph,” in 
Studies on the Testament of Joseph. G.W. Nickelsberg Jr., ed. (Missoula MO 1975) 
133-7, Maren Niehoff, The Figure of Joseph in Post-Biblical Jewish Literature (Leiden 
1992) 101-7. 
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appeared to him at a critical moment, which saved Joseph from 
yielding to temptation.*® 

Although Rabbi Yose’s answer in this case involves a reference 
to Scripture, it is significant that it is not to a remote section, but 
rather to earlier sections of Genesis.46 And even in this case, it is 
not specific verses that are referred to, but rather entire stories. 
Unless we assume that women, more than men, would be inter- 
ested in issues of adultery, this question is also of no particular 
interest to women. 

These seven traditions reveal to us a Teacher-Student relation- 
ship between a Jewish sage and a woman who is reading the Book 
of Genesis carefully and asking questions. Rabbi Yose’s answers are 
stereotypically simple, assuming that women would not under- 
stand more complex arguments. The questions involve obscure 
Scriptural texts whose meaning is doubtful or ambivalent. These 
stumbling blocks in Scripture served as points of discussion in the 
Jewish academies, as well as targets of attacks on Judaism by hereti- 
cal Jewish groups, or by gentiles and pagans. All of the questions, 
save one, are of no particular interest to a woman. The fact that 
it is, nevertheless, a woman who poses them, could suggest a his- 
torical kernel. I am not so naive as to suggest that the traditions 
in Genesis Rabbah are transcriptions of dialogues which really took 
place between Rabbi Yose and Matrona. What I suggest is that 
Matrona actually existed, really did hold sessions with Rabbi Yose 
and that questions current in the academy were thus assigned to 
her. 

Since the woman cannot have been a Roman (and Matrona is, 
therefore, a name rather than a title), and the biblical text she 
refers to is obviously Hebrew, and the questions assigned to her 
betray no particular spiritual background, I suggest that she was 
Jewish. This suggestion has never been raised due to three fac- 


4 On this topic, see Niehoff, ibid., 126-36; J.L. Kugel, In Potiphar’s House (New 
York 1990) 94-112. 

46 I do not accept Gershonzon and Slomovic’s comment (“Jewish-Gnostic 
Debate,” 34, n. 93), that since these two stories were not translated into Arama- 
ic in the synagogue (M. Megillah 4:10), their text was unknown to Matrona. Nei- 
ther does Herr’s claim, (“Sages and Roman Dignitaries,” 148, n. 133), that Rab- 
bi Yose read the text to her, rather than with her, furnish proof that she did not 
know the stories. This understanding is subject to a semantic interpretation of 
the midrashic language. After all, in the same vein the text states explicitly that 
Rabbi Yose opened the Book of Genesis “before her.” 
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tors: 1. The assumption that Matrona was a Roman title rather 
than a name. 2. The assumption that the entire Rabbi-Yose-and- 
Matrona corpus should be treated as one literary unit which has 
not been altered through its transmission. 3. The assumption of 
scholars that a woman who knew Scripture could not be Jewish, 
or in Bacher’s words: “Fiir das christliche Bekenntnis der ‘Matrone’ 
spricht auch teilweise ihre Bibelkunde.”*” I have shown that the first 
two assumptions can be refuted, while the third is really only a 
bias with no firm historical support. 

It therefore appears that the redactor of Genesis Rabbah was in 
possession of a rare source: a collection of discussions between 
Rabbi Yose and Matrona, which probably covered the entire Book 
of Genesis; and he chose selected pericopae from it at various 
points during his editorial work. This collection was probably fic- 
tional, but was inspired by a real woman who had frequented the 
academy in Rabbi Yose’s day and left a strong impression on its 
members. 

Whether similar collections existed for other books of the 
Hebrew Bible is unknown. In no later midrash do we have such a 
large, carefully copied and systematic collection. Therefore, we 
now need to ask another question. Since many more Rabbi-Yose- 
and-Matrona traditions are found in later midrashim, were Rabbi 
Yose and Matrona traditions, which had not belonged to the orig- 
inal collection used by Genesis Rabbah, composed and developed, 
and if so, why? 


47 “A Christian identity of the Matrona is also partly supported by her know! 
edge of the Bible.” W.Z. Bacher, Agadah der Tannaiten vol. 2 (Strasbourg 1890) 
170, n. 2. See also J. Leipoldt, Jesu Verhältnis zu Griechen und Juden (Leipzig 1941) 
20-1, who assumes that the great learning of Beruriah could only be understood 
if one assumes that she was a proselyte. “Um die Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts n. 
Chr. lebte die Proselytin Beluria, die Gattin des Rabbi Meir (n. 36: Die Proselytin Beluria 
[bab. Jebamoth 46 a Anfang] dürfte dieselbe Frau sein, wie Meirs Gattin Berurja, schon 
wegen der Seltenheit des Names)... Man würde diese Frau am ehesten begreifen, wenn sie 
Griechin war.” On the other hand, in the case of men, when a proficiency in Scrip- 
ture and in Jewish law is displayed, immediately he is considered by the scholars 
to be a Jew. Of Arius, whose foreign name betrays, perhaps, a Persian origin, 
Herr writes: “This question, which manifests expert knowledge of the halakhah 
on the part of the inquirer proves, that he was a Jew.” “Sages and Roman Dig- 
nitaries,” 146, n. 136. 
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3. Development of the Traditions into a Literary Topos 


The answer to the question, whether fictional Rabbi-Yose-and- 
Matrona traditions were created in later generations, is in the 
affirmative. Comparing the Genesis Rabbah traditions with those 
found in the later literature (and see Appendix 1) shows this clear- 
ly. It came about because the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose cast became 
a literary topos. How did this happen? 

As mentioned earlier, no Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions are 
found in the Babylonian Talmud. On the other hand, the word 
“matrona” appears often within its pages, meaning indeed 
“Roman lady.”48 Another common feature of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud may have obscured the Jewish identity of Matrona from later 
compilers. Jewish women posing questions to sages in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud were an unacceptable literary or social phenom- 
enon. When a “wise woman,” obviously Jewish, asked Rabbi Eliez- 
er a legitimate question on the meaning of a biblical verse, he 
sent her back to her spindle (B. Yoma 66b). On the other hand, 
when the Babylonian Talmud presents pagan women posing simi- 
lar questions to sages, their queries are duly answered: Queen 
Cleopatra poses a question to Rabbi Meir (despite the a-histori- 
cal background of this story, since there were no queens by the 
name of Cleopatra in the second century CE, the time of Rabbi 
Meir) (B. Sanhedrin 90b); the Emperor’s daughter converses with 
Rabbi Joshua on two occasions (B. Nedarim 50b; B. Hullin 60a; B. 
Taanit Ta-b). The sages answer their queries. Even a proselyte, 
Beluriah (Valeria?), who confronts Rabban Gamaliel with a ques- 
tion on Scripture, receives an answer (B. Rosh Hashanah 17b).® 

Thus, on the one hand, the authentic Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose 
traditions found in Genesis Rabbah fired the imagination of redac- 
tors and compilers, who saw the literary possibilities enfolded in 
this formula, and on the other hand, the original meaning of 
Matrona as a private name was lost to them, as to modern schol- 
ars. Thus they took it to mean “Roman matron.” Furthermore, 
most of the later midrashic compilers were familiar with the Baby- 


48 Cf. J. Levy, Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Midraschim vol. 3 (Berlin 1924) 
93-4; M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and 
the Midrashic Literature (New York 1950) 769-70; S. Krauss, Persia and Rome in the 
Talmud and Midrashim (Jerusalem 1940) 128-33 [Hebrew]. 

49 On Beluriah see below, chapter seven. On the suggestion that this prose- 
lyte is identical with the woman scholar, Beruriah, see Leipoldt (above, n. 47). 
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lonian Talmud and its prejudices and adopted them. They under- 
stood all Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions as dialogues between 
a sage and a pagan woman and employed the literary structure 
created by the traditions for a similar purpose. Sometimes, when 
editing a tradition they copied from another source, they felt it 
did not fully convey the pagan nature of Matrona (as indeed it 
did not) and added a pagan identity for her. 

The use of the literary criterion in the case of the Matrona-and- 
Rabbi-Yose traditions has gained us substantial data on the scope 
and nature of Jewish women’s education in Palestine in the sec- 
ond century. It is now the task of the historian to interpret this 
body of knowledge. But let me be careful not to generalize too 
freely and arrive at grave fallacies. 

The Babylonian Talmud is probably inclined to reject Jewish 
women posing questions to sages on matters of Scripture because 
usually they did not do so. Indeed, Matrona was no usual woman. 
It seems likely that she was Jewish, and a few other biographical 
facts about her may give us a glimpse into the kind of Jewish 
woman who attained an academic status. She was old enough to 
be married (since her suitor rejected her) and thus no child sent 
by her parents to get an education. The only authentic traditions 
about her associates her just with the first, easiest Book of Gene- 
sis suggesting an early stage in her education. We have no way of 
knowing whether she ever progressed beyond that book, or 
whether sages could imagine a Jewish woman discussing other 
aspects of Scripture.°° Note that her husband is absent from all 
the authentic sources. Either he was dead, or because she was 
wealthy, his control over her life was insignificant (or she never 
married after being turned down by her uncle). She was an adult 
woman making decisions by herself. 

This historical kernel of the Matrona-and Rabbi-Yose stories can 
be further illuminated by comparing them to another tradition 
which tackles a similar problem: 


50 On whether Genesis was the first book tackled in the academies, see S. 
Safrai, “Education and the Study of the Torah,” in The Jewish People in the First Cen- 
tury vol. 2 = Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum Section One. S. 
Safrai, M. Stern, eds. (Philadelphia 1976) 951. In a tradition that records a con- 
versation between a sage, Rabbi Joshua, and a girl, she displays knowledge of a 
Genesis story, see Lamentations Rabbah 1:19. 
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Y. Sotah 1:4, 16d 

Rabbi Meir would sit and expound (the Torah) in the Synagogue of 
Hamat every Sabbath evening and there was a woman there who sat 
and listened to his voice. Once he expounded at length. When she 
came home she found the (Sabbath) candle extinguished. Her hus- 
band said to her: Where have you been? She said: I was listening to 
the voice of the expounder. He said to her: Henceforth this woman 
(i.e. the wife) will not enter this house until she has spat in the face 
of the expounder. Rabbi Meir observed (the discord between hus- 
band and wife) through holy inspiration (Wmpn mmn) and pretended 
he had a sore eye. He said: Any women who knows a charm for the 
eye should come and utter it. Her neighbors said to that woman: 
Here is your chance to return home. Pretend you know a charm 
and spit in his face. She came to him. He said to her: Do you know 
a charm for the eye? Out of fear she said: No. He said to her: One 
spits at it seven times and it is cured. When she had spat he said to 
her: Go to your husband and tell him: You said (spit) once and I 
have spat seven times. 


This story is obviously fictional. The woman is a necessary ele- 
ment in it, and it is narrated in order to demonstrate the prob- 
lems which may arise within a woman’s family in a case where she 
decided to study.>! However, for our purpose, it demonstrates the 
sort of reality imagined by the rabbis for women in Matrona’s posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, no story is told of Matrona which suggests a 
similar subordinate position. 


B. Other Traditions 


The traditions discussed below, though modeled on the Matrona 
parameter, are in many aspects essentially different from the 
Matrona corpus. The Matrona corpus is unique in rabbinic liter- 
ature; there is no other similar collection of stories about one spe- 
cific woman. The main differences between the Matrona corpus 
and other traditions are as follows: 

i. While Matrona serves as part of the narrative, the nature of 
the stories involving her creates a narrative within a narrative, 
namely a midrashic question and answer, in which Matrona does 
not feature. In this respect, Matrona’s role in the story is similar 
to that of most rabbinic authorities in the midrash—they are not 
part of the story but rather narrators or listeners. In only a few 


51 And see Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 186-8. 
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other rabbinic traditions are women found in such positions, and 
then usually the context of the question and answer involves mat- 
ters that are of special importance to women. To demonstrate this 
I shall present one example. 

Rarely, if ever, are women the transmitters of a tradition. One 
totally fictitious example is found in Leviticus Rabbah which illus- 
trates just how weird such a notion is: 


Leviticus Rabbah 24:6 

The hand-maid (78) of Rabbi Ishmael bar Rav Isaac said: I used to 
change the sheets of my master and I have never seen a bad thing 
(i.e. semen) on my master’s sheets. 


The formulation of this tradition is very similar to the formula- 
tion of most rabbinic statements: Rabbi X said so-and-so. How- 
ever, the transmitter here is no rabbi, not even a free person, but 
a female slave. The sole object of the narrative is to praise Rab- 
bi Ishmael’s sexual control. The only person who could give evi- 
dence for such private details is a slave, and a female slave at that, 
because it is female slaves who do the housework, which includes 
making the beds. Therefore this seems no more than a tasteless 
rabbinic invention. 

ii. The Matrona traditions are essentially tannaitic—the heroes 
are of the tannaitic period and the language of the traditions is 
Hebrew. Most of the traditions discussed below are amoraic, involve 
sages of the amoraic period and are mainly transmitted in Ara- 
malic. 


1. Good Examples 


i. Y. Shabbat 14:4; 1445? 

Rabbi Yohanan had (an illness) and was receiving treatment from 
Bat Domitianus® in Tiberias. On Friday he went to her. He said to 
her: Do I need to be treated tomorrow? She said to him: No. But 
if you should need something, take seeds of palm dates (and some 
say, seeds of Nicolaus dates) split in half and roasted, and pound- 
ed together with barley husks and the dried excrement of a child 
and apply that mixture. But do not reveal (it) to anyone. The next 
day he went up and expounded (it) in the house of study. 


52 Cf. Y. Avodah Zarah 2:2; 40d. 

53 In Y. Avodah Zarah 2:2, 40d she is not designated Bat (daughter of) Domi- 
tianus (owen) but rather Thimtinis (o’remn). This is obviously a variant based 
on a scribal error. However, which is the original reading is not absolutely cer- 
tain. 
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The story has two alternative endings: “Some say she heard about 
it and choked on a bone. Some say she converted to Judaism,” 
which suggests that the daughter of Domitian was initially a gen- 
tile,>* but since this appendix is a later addition to the story, it 
may be only an assumption of a later editor. In any case, her 
actions can serve as a source for women’s history, whether Jewish 
or otherwise. 

There is no good reason to claim that a woman is essential to 
this story. A male protagonist would have made just as much sense. 
I therefore suspect that Domitian’s daughter was a historical 
woman. As such, what can be gleaned from her story about 
women’s reality in Rabbi Yohanan’s time? It seems to me that this 
is a very revealing story: A woman is approached by a sage for 
healing. This means that women could and did engage in heal- 
ing and the preparation of medicine. Women healers are docu- 
mented in other sources as well, if in a somewhat fragmentary 
fashion.” Moreover, we learn here that medical know-how was 
considered a professional secret, which initiates are not supposed 
to reveal to outsiders. We do not know, of course, whether women 
alone were initiated into the profession and the divulgence of the 
secret to Rabbi Yohanan was a breach of gender segregation, or 
whether it was merely the breach of a guild secret. 

It is important to note that some factual details are also pre- 
sented: the name of the woman’s father®® (probably this was how 
she was known) and the town where the event took place— 
Tiberias. Rabbi Yohanan’s presence in the story provides a 
chronology for the event—the middle of the third century CE. If 


54 The context of this pericope in Y. Avodah Zarah is the issue of receiving 
medical treatment from gentiles, and so this aspect is essential to the story, but 
it is obvious that the whole sugya on receiving medical treatment on Sabbath has 
here been transported en bloc from tractate Shabbat to tractate Avodah Zarah, and 
thus originally may not have dealt with this issue. Another version of this story is 
found in B. Avodah Zarah 28a, cf. B. Yoma 84a. The woman there is not named, 
but is rather referred to in the stock phrase “matronita,” i.e. the Babylonian Tal- 
muds usual designation for a gentile woman (see Kalderon, “The Secondary Fig- 
ure,” 30-72. On this particular story see 62-4. Kalderon ignores the Palestinian 
parallel), but even there the discussion regresses to the issue of healing on the 
Sabbath rather then healing by gentiles. 

55 See my Jewish Women in Greco-Roman Palestine: An Inquiry into Image and Sta- 
tus (Tübingen 1994) 189-90. 

56 Domitian should under no circumstances be identified with the Flavian 
Emperor because of gross chronological difficulties. 
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we accept the story as containing a historical kernel, there is no 
reason to discard these details as fictitious. 


ii. Leviticus Rabbah 34:5 

This is what Rabbi Tanhum bar Rabbi Hiyya would do. Whenever 
his mother bought a pound of meat from the market, she would 
buy two—one for him and one for the poor. And whenever she 
bought a bundle of greens from the market she would buy two— 
one for him and one for the poor. 


This story begins as though it is about to tell about the sage Rab- 
bi Tanhum, but then goes on to discuss his mother’s actions. It 
is true that she is described as a mother in this story, but her func- 
tion is not one that is specifically required of a mother, or indeed 
of any woman. Tanhum’s son, his daughter, even his slave could 
do the job just as well. Without Rabbi Tanhum, who also seems 
superfluous to the story, any person could do it. This suggests to 
me that Rabbi Tanhum’s mother here is a historical figure. 
How can this teach us something about women’s history? In the 

first place it shows that, despite halakhic difficulties, women did 
go out to the market.5” Even a respectable woman like a sage’s 
mother is described in aggadah as being there. The other inter- 
esting element in this story is the participation of women in char- 
itable activity. Several far less plausible stories in the aggadic cor- 
pus, imply that women participated actively in distributing charity 
sometimes even in defiance of their husband’s explicit directions 
(e.g. B. Shabbat 156b; B. Taanit 23b; B. Bava Metzia 59b).°8 Further- 
more, some halakhic formulations take for granted that a woman 
gave charity: 

M. Toharot 7:9 

In the case of a woman who went inside to bring out bread for a 

pauper and came back and found him standing next to loaves of 

monn (i.e. a portion set aside for the priests. This suggests that he 


may have conveyed impurity to them) ... Rabbi Aqiva declares these 
impure and the sages declare them pure. 


This mishnah meets the criterion discussed in the previous chap- 
ter—feminine language in a case that applies equally to men and 
women. The woman here is distributing charity, although the 
halakhah does not suggest that men could not do it, only that 


57 As shown above, chapter four. 
58 And see also, above, chapter two. 
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women did. The story of Rabbi Tanhum bar Rabbi Hiyya’s mother, 
therefore, which I consider true, further confirms the image of 
women’s typical activity. Thus a story containing a grain of truth, 
which complies with criterion discussed in this chapter, and a 
halakhic ruling which conforms to the language criterion of chap- 
ter five both illuminate an aspect typical of women’s lives in the 
period described by rabbinic texts. 

The two stories discussed thus far conform not only to criteria 
I have suggested, but also to another criterion, suggested long 
ago by Saul Lieberman: 


The simple rule should be followed that the Talmud may serve as a 
good historic document when it deals with contemporary matters 
within its own locality. The legendary portions of the Talmud can 
hardly be utilized for this purpose. The Palestinian Talmud (and 
some of the early Midrashim) whose material was produced in the 
third and fourth centuries contains valuable information regarding 
Palestine during that period.°? 


However, the following sources I shall discuss deal with people 
and events which happened a long time before they were col- 
lected and sometimes also far from where they were compiled: 


iii. Esther Rabbah Ptihta 3 

Said Rabbi Isaac: Once in Pruspiah a woman used to ransom cap- 
tives. One woman prisoner came and she ransomed her; a second 
came and she ransomed her. When she ran out of money and could 
ransom no more, immediately she was surrounded by legionaries 
and killed. And why? In order to encourage other captors (m 
DRIVIT ms). 


This story is related in order to make a statement about the mis- 
erable situation of the Jews. However, replace woman with man 
in this story and nothing changes, suggesting once again that the 
sages have preserved here the memory of a real event with real 
people. What can a story like this one tell us about the reality of 
women’s lives? In the first place it tells us that there were some 
women sufficiently wealthy and independent to perform the com- 
plex transaction of redeeming captive slaves on their own. It is 
also significant that it is women prisoners whom she redeems. The 
Mishnah is quite specific on the order of redemption: 


59 S, Lieberman, “The Martyrs of Caesarea,” Annuaire de l'institut de philologie 
et d'histoire orientales et slaves 7 (1939-44) 395. 
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M. Horayot 3:7 

A man takes precedence over a woman in the preservation of life 
(nvnm>) and in the return of lost property ("728 nawn). A woman 
takes precedence over a man in covering (nakedness) and in ran- 
soming from captivity (2w). (But) when both are at risk of (sexual) 
abuse (n2p%p), the man takes precedence over the woman. 


The fact that the woman in Esther Rabbah ransomed women rather 
than men could, of course, be considered coincidental; but note 
that her general activity “ransoming captives” is defined in mas- 
culine language (a2). Thus, if the text is telling a real event, 
what is its historical background? or in other words, do we know 
when and why it happened? The event should perhaps be dated 
to the time of Rabbi Isaac, a tanna of the school of Rabbi Ish- 
mael. His interest in the redemption of prisoners may stem from 
the fact that he lived during and after the Bar Kokhba revolt and 
experienced its consequences in this regard. An important detail 
in the story is that the woman was active in Pruspiah. However, 
unfortunately, the location of Pruspiah is unknown and therefore 
we cannot determine whether the incident has a Diaspora rather 
than a Palestinian provenance. 


iv. B. Berakhot 16b 

It once happened (7wyn) that Rabbi Eliezer’s female slave died. His 
students came in to console him. When he saw them, he ascended 
to the upper floor. They ascended after him. He went into the ante- 
chamber (aw), they went in after him. He went into the dining 
hall (7"p7w), they went in after him. He said to them: I thought you 
would be scalded by lukewarm (water) but it appears that you are 
not even scalded by boiling (water). Have I not taught you: (In the 
case of) male and female slaves, one does not stand in a (condo- 
lence) line on their account, nor recite the mourner’s blessing, nor 
offer consolation? What does one say over them? As one says to his 
fellow concerning his ox or ass that died: May the Lord replace your 
loss. 


The story of Rabbi Eliezer’s response to his disciples’ consolation 
could have been told just as convincingly about the death of a 
male slave. Since it tells of a female slave Rabbi Eliezer owned 
and prized, it seems to me that she is the historical kernel. Other- 
wise the disciples would not have presumed that Rabbi Eliezer 
wished to be consoled. What exactly Rabbi Eliezer felt for her can- 


60 For a fair interpretation of this mishnah, see Judith Romney Wegner, Chat- 
tel or Person: The Status of Women in the Mishnah (Oxford 1988) 166-7. 
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not be determined, but somehow the relationship between a mas- 
ter and a beloved female slave can hardly be envisioned as pla- 
tonic. 

This story appears in the Babylonian Talmud immediately fol- 
lowing the mishnah, which tells of Rabban Gamaliel who did 
accept consolation for the loss of his male slave Tabbi (M. Berakhot 
2:7). It could be claimed either that we have here a literary 
male/female parallelism, or a clear indication that while for males 
some rabbis were prepared to ignore their own rulings, in the 
case of females, they were stricter. However, knowing the usual 
nature of stories told about Rabbi Eliezer, the nub of the story 
seems not to be the difference in the genders of the dead slaves, 
but rather the difference between the temperament and attitude 
to halakhah of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabban Gamaliel. Rabbi Eliezer 
is usually portrayed as strict and inhumane® while Rabban 
Gamaliel is shown as much more easy-going.® The reality which 
emerges from this story is that of a special relationship between 
sage and female slave. We may guess that the slave was dear to 
the master. Does this mean he indulged her, privileged her or 
abused her? We will never know, not just because of the nature 
of this source but also because of the attitude to slaves in gener- 
al in the literature of the time. Whether there was a reciprocal 
relationship certainly cannot be deduced from this source. What 
the source is telling us historically is that Rabbi Eliezer was prob- 
ably attached to his female slave. He was probably not alone in 
this. Such an insight into master-maidservant relationships is most 
interesting. 

v. Genesis Rabbah 34:15 

Resh Lagqish was sitting and studying Torah in Alsos (a wood) of 
Tiberias. Two women came out of there. One said to her friend: Let 
us bless our departure from that bad air. He called to them: From 
what place do you come? They said to him: From Mazga. He said: 
I know Mazga and there are no more than two houses there. He 


said: “Blessed Be He who made the inhabitants fond of their place 
of residence.” 


This story, which tells about some women, sounds so common- 


6l See Y.D. Gilat, “Eliezer ben Hyrcanus,” Encyclopedia Judaica vol. 6 (Jerusalem 
1971) 619-23. 

62 See for example S. Kanter, Rabban Gamaliel I: The Legal Traditions = Brown 
Judaic Studies 8 (Chico CA 1980) 283-4. 
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place that it must be true, since no great storyteller would invent 
such a simple episode. Also it reveals little about women’s reali- 
ty, except perhaps that two women could travel to Tiberias on 
their own. 

This story, like the one about Domitian’s daughter, is told in 
Aramaic. Furthermore, the name of a sage and the place where 
it occurred are mentioned as well. Certainly it does not require 
women as its protagonists. Resh Laqish could just as well have 
engaged in a similar conversation with men. This becomes par- 
ticularly clear when immediately after this episode a virtually iden- 
tical story is told about a student of Rabbi Isi: 


Genesis Rabbah 34:15 

A student of Rabbi Isi was sitting in front of him. (Rabbi Isi) 
explained but (the student) did not understand. (Rabbi Isi) said to 
him: Why do you not understand? (The student) said: Because I am 
exiled from my home town. (Rabbi Isi) said to him: From where do 
you come? He said to him: from Gobbat Shammai. He asked him: 
And what is the air like there? He said to him: When a baby is born 
we crush leaves of a plant (ma) and apply it to his head (liter- 
ally to his brain) so that mosquitoes do not eat him. He said: 
“Blessed be He who made the inhabitants fond of their place of res- 
idence.” 


2. Problematic Examples: Chains of Stories and the Male/Female 
Parallel 


The juxtaposition of the two foregoing stories may justify the 
woman’s presence in the first as a literary creation. One story tells 
how the saying “Blessed be He who made the inhabitants fond of 
their place of residence” is true of women, the other about how 
it is true of men. It could be argued that women are essential 
here because they create a neatly-balanced symmetry, and are thus 
a-historical. Also, as is typical of rabbinic literature, men study 
Torah but women do not. 

Stories featuring women in roles that are not gender-related are 
really quite rare. Of the few that are found, most appear within 
a well-defined context, as one of a number of stories demon- 
strating a saying of the sages (like the two just discussed), telling 
of the exploits of a specific sage, or conveying a similar moral 
message. The following are some examples of this type. A dis- 
cussion of their contents will enable us to assess their historical 
value. 
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i. Pesiqta de-Rav Kahana Eikha 9 

Said Rabbi Brechya: It was said that a woman’s pot was stolen and 
when she went to complain about it to the judge she found it warm- 
ing on his stove. 


It was said that a man’s cloak (mw) was stolen and when he came 
to complain about it to the judge he found it spread on his bed.® 


These parallel stories are related in order to convey the pessimistic 
atmosphere that prevails where judges are corrupt. The stories 
form neat parallels: in the first a woman is the victim of the judge’s 
immorality, in the second—a man. They are both victims of exact- 
ly the same injustice. The only difference between the stories is 
the object which has been stolen: in the case of the woman a 
kitchen utensil, in the case of the man a ritual garment, indicat- 
ing the storytellers perception of what is typical of women and 
what of men. 

To assess the possible historicity of these tales, other literary 
parallels may be adduced. A similar phenomenon of male/female 
pairs of stories was observed with regard to parables in the syn- 
optic gospels. In two parables found both in Matthew and in Luke 
(hence obviously originating with Q), and in one parable found 
only in Luke (perhaps his own innovation) the experience of a 
man is related and is then mirrored in the experience of a woman. 
The parables are exact parallels except that the one about the 
man involves implements and activities pertaining to men, and 
the one about the woman involves utensils typically used by 
women and experiences appropriate to them: 


a. Matthew 13:31-354 

Another parable he put before them saying: The kingdom of heay- 
en is like a grain of mustard seed which a man took and sowed in 
his field. It is the smallest of all seeds. But when it has grown it is 
the greatest of shrubs and becomes a tree, so that the birds of the 
air came and make nests in its branches. 


He told them another parable: The kingdom of heaven is like leav- 
en which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till it 
was all leavened. 


63 The next story in this chain is the one about the corrupt judge and the 
bribes, see above, chapter two. 

64 Cf. Luke 13:18-21. This parable is found in Mark 4:30-2 but without a fem- 
inine parallel. 
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b. Matthew 24:39-41% 
... So will be the coming of the Son of man: Then two men will be 
in the field; one is taken and one is left. 


Two women will be grinding at the mill, one is taken and one is 
left. 


c. Luke 15:3-9 

So he told them this parable: What man of you, having a hundred 
sheep, if he has lost one of them, does not leave the ninety nine in 
the wilderness and go after the one which is lost, until he finds it? 
And when he has found it ... he calls together his friends and his 
neighbors ... 


Or what woman, having ten silver coins, if she loses one coin, does 
not light a lamp and sweep the house and seek diligently until she 
finds it? And when she has found it she calls together her friends 
and neighbors ... 


Such parallelisms are also found in parables in Leviticus Rabbah: 


a. Leviticus Rabbah 5:8 

Said Rabbi Aha: There are women who know how to borrow, and 
there are women who do not know how to borrow. The one who 
knows how to borrow goes to her neighbor. Even if the gate is open 
she knocks. She says to her: Peace be with you, my neighbor. How 
are you doing? How is your husband doing? How are your sons 
doing? Shall we go in or not? Do you have a pot you can lend me? 
(The neighbor) says to her: Yes. One who does not know how to 
borrow goes to her neighbor. If the gate is closed she opens it. She 
says to her: Do you have a pot you can lend me? She says to her: 
No! 


Said Rabbi Hanina: There are tenants who know how to borrow and 
there are tenants who do not know how to borrow. The one who 
knows how to borrow, when he sees that he may be late in paying 
rent, puts on his best appearance: combs his hair, cleans his gar- 
ments, puts on a cheerful face, takes a staff in hand and puts rings 
on his fingers. Then he goes to his landlord. The landlord says to 
him: Peace be with you my tenant, how are you doing? I am doing 
well. How is the land? You will enjoy its plentiful harvest. How are 
the oxen? You will enjoy their abundant fat. How are the goats? You 
will enjoy their many young. What do you need? Can you give me 
ten denari? Take twenty, if you need them. One who does not know 
how to borrow goes to his landlord with hair unkempt, dirty clothes 
and a gloomy face. The landlord says to him: How is the land? The 
tenant answers: May we be able to get out of it what we put into it. 


65 Cf. Luke 17:345. 
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How are the oxen? Weak. What do you need? Can you give me ten 
denari? Go away and give me back what you already owe me. 


b. Leviticus Rabbah 17:2 

A man says to his fellow: Lend me a gab of wheat, and he says: I 
have none; a qab of barley, I have none; a gab of dates, and he says: 
I have none. 


A woman says to her (female) fellow (aman): Lend me a sieve, 
(753) and she says: I have none; a bowl (72>), And she says: I have 
none. 


These male/female parallels, like the gospel parables, are cer- 
tainly literary creations. The gospel parables have been enlisted 
by feminist scholars in order to applaud the pro-feminist approach 
of their formulator, namely Jesus, or perhaps Luke.® But the Jew- 
ish parallels serve to alert us to the fact that male/female paral- 
lelisms are a literary convention of the time, hence highly suspect 
as historical sources, and certainly not original to Jesus or to the 
framers of the gospels. 

Now let us return to the stories from the Pesigta de-Rav Kahana 
discussed above. How can we assess their historical value? In the 
story featuring a woman, her presence as a woman is not essen- 
tial to the plot. This could be an indicator of her authenticity. 
But the woman also serves as a parallel to a man. One possible 
historical reconstruction is that the story of the woman who found 
her stolen goods at the judge’s house was a well-known fact, while 
the parallel story of the man was created for literary purposes. 
However, some factors militate against such a conclusion. One is 
the parallel phenomenon I have just demonstrated; the other is 
the fact that the stories are late, feature no known sage, and men- 
tion no location for the events, making the whole episode thor- 
oughly unrealistic 

The following chain of stories will further pursue these themes: 


ii. Y. Bava Batra 2:14, 13c 

Rabbi Jonathan was an excellent judge. There was a certain Roman 
(an) there occupying the house and the field and Rabbi Jonathan 
had a tree which overshadowed (the property) of that Roman. A 


® Constance F. Parvey, “The Theology and Leadership of Women in the New 
Testament,” in Religion and Sexism: Images of Women in the Jewish and Christian Tra- 
ditions. Rosemary R. Ruether, ed. (New York 1974) 138-40; L. Swidler, Biblical 
Affirmations of Woman (Philadelphia 1979) 164-72; B. Witherington, Women in the 
Ministry of Jesus (Cambridge 1984) 38-41; 49-52. 
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similar case came before him and he said to them: Go away and 
come back in the morning. Said that Roman: It is because of me 
that he did not pronounce judgment ... In the evening Rabbi 
Jonathan sent a woodsman and told him to cut down whatever over- 
shadowed the Roman’s territory. In the morning the litigants 
appeared before him. He told him: Go and cut down what over- 
shadows the other man’s property. The Roman asked him: How 
about you? He said to him: Go and see what I have done ...§” 


A certain woman brought figs to Rabbi Jonathan. He said to her: 
Would you be so kind as to take them out covered if you brought 
them in covered, and uncovered if you brought them in uncovered, 
so that folks will not say you brought in money. 


Rabbi Hanina came to visit Rabbi Jonathan in his garden and (Rab- 
bi Jonathan) served him figs. When he was leaving he saw a tree 
bearing white Barat Shovin (paw ma) figs. He asked him: Why did 
you not serve me some of these? He said to him: Because these 
belong to my son. 


This chain of stories begins with a halakhic case involving the judge 
Rabbi Jonathan, and continues with two more stories about Rab- 
bi Jonathan’s integrity. The second story tells of a woman’s 
attempt to bribe the judge Rabbi Jonathan with figs. The third 
tells another story about Rabbi Jonathan and figs. 

The second story, in which a woman figures, is not parallel 
either to the story it follows or to the story it precedes. The 
woman’s role does not require a feminine character, and the real- 
istic setting of a court situation with a well-known (not anony- 
mous) judge also supports the possibility that this records a real 
event. The fact that the story is found within a chain is not as 
problematic as the previous case, because the stories in this chain 
are related to one another by the main protagonist and not by a 
literary framework. Thus we may conclude that the historical val- 
ue of a woman’s part in a chain of stories is compromised in cas- 
es where she appears in a male-female parallel story, but not in 
the case of other kinds of chains. 


67 On this story see Catherine Hezser, Form, Function and Historical Significance 
of the Rabbinic Story in Yerushalmi Nezigin (Tübingen 1993) 157-63. Hezser doubts 
the historicity of the first story because it has a Babylonian Parallel featuring Rab- 
bi Yannai. However, Yannai is an Aramaic hypocoristic of Jonathan. 
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Excursus: Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife and the Aggadic Principle 


Can the aggadic criterion be in any way related to the story of 
Rabbi Agqiva’s wife? The Babylonian version of the story compris- 
es several elements: 


i. The clandestine betrothal of the daughter of Rabbi Aqiva’s 
wealthy employer to her father’s shepherd, and her father’s con- 
sequently disowning her. This story is interrupted by two other 
stories but is resumed in the end. When the rich Kalba Savua 
learns of the exalted position attained by his son in law he has 
his vow annulled. 


ii. The version of the story found only in B. Nedarim elaborates 
upon the hardships and poverty suffered by Rabbi Aqiva and his 
wife. It is during this period that she encourages her husband to 
go and study. In the B. Ketubbot version, this phase is condensed 
into a single sentence of encouragement uttered by the wife.% 


iii. The final element is Rabbi Aqiva’s absence from home for 
many years and his triumphant return and recognition of his 
wife’s share in his glory. As shown above,® this probably reflects 
a Babylonian custom to first take a wife and only then pursue an 
academic career, as opposed to Palestine, where the norm was 
first to study and then to marry. 

Is the wife an essential element in all three literary units? At 
first sight this appears to be the case. Certainly in the betrothal 
story, which is unique to the Babylonian Talmud, a woman is essen- 
tial to the plot. The third element, the separation and romantic 
home-coming, also lacking in other versions of Aqiva’s story, like- 
wise requires a wife. However, a close look at the second element 
in the story, the advice Rabbi Aqiva received from his wife to go 
and study, reveals that this does not actually require a wife.” 

The story of Rabbi Aqiva’s rise to fame is told in three differ- 
ent versions in rabbinic literature. The earliest version is probably 
found in the Palestinian Talmud: 


68 See above, chapter four. 

69 Chapter four. 

7 The argument I shall present in the following lines is perhaps slightly weak- 
ened in light of a Chinese story related by E. Bin-Gorion, The Paths of Legends 
(Jerusalem 1970) 61 [Hebrew]. 
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Y. Nazir 6:1, 56a-b 

Rabbi Aqiva said: This is how I begin attending (wawn nnn) to 
scholars. Once I was walking along the road and encountered a 
corpse and I carried it four miles till I came to a cemetery and 
buried it. And when I came to Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Eliezer and 
told them about it they said to me: For every step that you took you 
may be considered (77 ppm) as though you were shedding blood. 
I said to myself: If when I intended to (perform) a commandment, 
I am condemned, how much more so when I had no positive inten- 
tion in mind. From that hour I have not ceased to attend to schol- 
ars. 


In this story Rabbi Aqiva obviously decides to study on his own 
initiative. No wife appears in the story and yet Aqiva attains the 
same scholarly success. As shown above,” the advice Rabbi Aqiva 
received from his wife is censored out of the Rabbi Aqiva story in 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan. Rabbi Aqiva’s decision to go and study is 
described there as follows: 


Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A Chapter 6 

What were the beginnings of Rabbi Aqiva? They say he was forty 
years old and had not learnt a thing. Once he was standing at the 
mouth of a well. He asked: Who carved this stone? They said to him: 
the water which washes off it daily. They said to him: Aqiva, have 
you not read: “Waters wear away the stones” (Job 14:19)? Immediately 
Rabbi Aqiva applied the a-fortiori principle to himself. If the soft 
(water) has sculpted the hard (stone), how much more so will the 
words of Torah, which are as hard as iron, carve into my heart which 
is flesh and blood. Immediately he returned to the study of Torah. 
He and his son went and studied from teachers of children (“nbn 
mpwn). (Aqiva) said to him: Rabbi, teach me Torah. Rabbi Aqiva held 
the top of the slate and his son held the top of the slate. (The 
teacher) wrote aleph, bet for him and (Aqiva) learnt it. From aleph 
to tav and he learnt it. The Priestly Code and he learnt it. He went 
on studying until he had learnt the entire Torah. He went and sat 
before Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua. He said to them: My mas- 
ters, open before me the essence of the Mishnah. When they told 
him one halakhah, he went and sat by himself and said to himself: 
This aleph, why was it written? This bet, why was it written? Why was 
this said? He returned and asked them and explained the things to 
them... 


Nevertheless, it seems that the help and support Aqiva’s wife ren- 
dered him were too well known to be entirely suppressed. For this 
reason, both the Palestinian Talmud and the two versions of Avot 


71 Chapter one. 
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de-Rabbi Nathan contain stories which do tell of her role in her 
husband’s success story. The Palestinian Talmud tells of her sale of 
hair to support her husband” while in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan an 
instructive epilogue is appended to Rabbi Aqiva’s success story. 
Here is version A: 


Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A Chapter 6 

Rabbi Aqiva is destined to have all the poor condemned at the future 
judgment, for if they are asked: Why did you not study Torah? and 
they say: Because we were poor, they will be told: Was not Rabbi 
Aqiva the poorest of the poor? And if they say: Because of our chil- 
dren, they will be told: And did not Rabbi Aqiva have sons and 
daughters? But they say: Because his wife Rachel provided for him. 
At forty he went to study Torah. At the end of thirteen years he 
taught the multitudes. They say: He did not depart from this world 
until he had tables of silver and gold, and before he mounted his 
bed on golden ladders and his wife would go out in golden sandals 
and a “city” of gold. His disciples said to him: Rabbi you have shamed 
us because of what you did to her. He said to them: She has suf- 
fered much hardship with me in the (cause of) Torah. 


And here is version B: 


Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B Chapter 12 

It was said he did not die until he slept on golden beds and made 
a golden crown and golden sandals for his wife. His sons said to 
him: People are making fun of us. He said: I will not listen to you. 
She also suffered much with me in the (cause of) Torah. 


What seems clear from this epilogue is that although Avot de-Rab- 
bi Nathan was aware of the story in the Babylonian Talmud and 
attempted with some success to remove Aqiva’s wife from Rabbi 
Aqiva’s rise-to-fame story,” in the final analysis, he could not total- 


72 See above, chapters two and five. 

73 I would like to suggest a short critique of Neusner’s commentary on this 
story: In one place he makes a clear statement on the relationship between the 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan version and the Babylonian Talmud: “The points of contact 
with our story are few and far between ... we have to regard as essentially indepen- 
dent the story of Aqiba’s origins in The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan.” (J. 
Neusner, Judaism and Story: The Evidence of the Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan 
[Chicago 1992] 118.) However, elsewhere he makes statements about Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s relationship to his wife clearly based on the underlying assumption that Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan (or perhaps only Neusner himself) takes for granted the Baby- 
lonian story: “When a man undertakes to study Torah in the stories before us, he 
abandons his natural relationships to his family ... The point of origin of the sage 
marks the wedding of the sage to the Torah, with the concomitant diminution of 
his relationship to his wife, who may be abandoned and even required to sup- 
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ly suppress her, because the traditions about Aqiva’s gratitude to 
her were so deep-rooted. If, of the three parts of the Babylonian 
saga, the betrothal story is a construction, based on accepted Jew- 
ish Palestinian practices of the lower classes, and the long sepa- 
ration between husband and wife is fiction, based on Babylonian 
practice, the fact that Aqiva’s wife was instrumental in her hus- 
band’s rise to fame is the historical nucleus of the story. This I 
deduce from the fact that her role as wife or even as a woman is 
not an essential literary part of the story, making its factual basis 
all the more plausible. 


C. Conclusion 


The episodes collected in this chapter do not exhaust the rab- 
binic stories in which women play roles that are not prototypically 
feminine, and are therefore probably reminiscent of historical 
events. However, the entire corpus could easily be bound in a very 
thin booklet. When collected together, discussed and sifted of lite- 
rary embellishments they do not yield a vast amount of informa- 
tion about real Jewish women of the rabbinic period. However, 
what is available is valuable and should not be ignored. Just from 
the collection accumulated here we have learned that women were 
present in the house of study, petitioned the judicial system, prac- 
ticed medicine, engaged in charity and even paid the ransom of 
captives when they afford it. All these are activities which are not 
typically feminine either biologically or socially, and the fact that 
one, or some women practiced them broaden our scope of the 
possibilities of social interaction open to women in the period 
under discussion. 


port the nascent sage’s children, as well as herself” (p. 79). I find no support for 
this statement in the text of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, only in that of the Babylonian 
(and even Palestinian) Talmud. and see also D. Ben-Amos, “Generic Distinctions 
in the Aggadah,” in Studies in Jewish Folklore. D. Noy, ed. (Cambridge MA 1980) 
63-4. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
WOMEN’S NAMES AS AN ATTESTATION TO THEIR 
HISTORICITY 


Women’s names are often missing in ancient sources. This fact 
can be easily demonstrated by a statistical study of any random 
document.! Even where women are more prominent than men, 
they are under-represented as far as any record of their names 
goes.” This is due, among other factors, to the fact that even where 
a woman is mentioned, she is sometime identified as someone’s 
wife, daughter or mother, rather than simply by name, implying 
that her sole significance lies in her connection to a male rela- 
tive. The Hebrew Bible, for example, abounds with the deeds of 
unnamed women: Lot’s wife (Genesis 19:26) and daughters (Gene- 
sis 19:30-8), Pharaoh’s daughters—one the adoptive mother of 
Moses (Exodus 2:5-10) and the other, Solomon’s wife (1 Kings 3:1- 
2), Jephtah’s daughter (Judges 11:34-40), Samson’s mother (Judges 
13:2-24) and many others. The fact that the Hebrew Bible became 
a standard text for interpretation gave rise to a body of apo- 
cryphal literature which set out to address this lacuna and fill it. 
Of the many who participated in this activity, rabbinic literature 
has its share.” Yet as for contemporary women of the rabbis’ own 
milieu, the absence of names is just as, or even more conspicu- 
ous than in near-contemporary Jewish documents.® In fact the 
absence of women in rabbinic literature is taken so much for 


1 See Tal Ilan, “Notes on the Distribution of Women’s Names in Palestine in 
the Second Temple and Mishnaic Period,” Journal of Jewish Studies 40 (1989) 186- 
200. 

? Tal Ilan, “The Ossuary and Sarcophagus Inscriptions,” in The Akeldama Tombs: 
Three Burial Caves in The Kidron Valley, Jerusalem = Israel Antiquities Authority Reports 
1. G Avni, Z. Greenhut, eds. (Jerusalem 1996) 69-70. 

3 Similarly, it has been suggested that in Athenian society the mention of a 
woman’s name was a slur on her chastity, see D. Schapps, “The Women Least 
Mentioned: Etiquette and Women’s Names,” Classical Quarterly 27 (1977) 323-30. 

* Tal Ilan, “The Names of Biblical Women in the Apocryphal Tradition,” Jour- 
nal for the Study of the Pseudepigrapha 11 (1993) 3-67. 

5 See I. Heinemann, The Ways of the Aggadah (Jerusalem 1954) 29-30. 

6 Ilan, “Women’s Names,” 188. 
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granted, that women’s names, especially when appearing as the 
parent name, are interpreted as men’s names. 

The question why women, more often than not, were left 
unnamed is interesting but the answer is fairly straightforward, as 
demonstrated by much feminist research into the marginality of 
women in androcentric societies and their literature. A far more 
intriguing question is why some women’s names were preserved. 
In the entire rabbinic corpus only 52 women are mentioned by 
name® (as opposed to about 1000 men). In some of these cases 
it can be argued and demonstrated that their names, if not the 
stories told about them, are historical recollections. From these 
cases it can be deduced with a fair amount of confidence that a 
named woman is a historical figure. Names were not recorded 
even for most historical women. It is much less likely that they 
would be invented for a fictional figure. A name is therefore 
another criterion for the identification of women’s history in rab- 
binic literature. 


A. Named Women in Rabbinic Literature Attested in External Sources 


1. Queen Shelamzion 


Various rabbinic compositions speak of a queen with an uncer- 
tain name—Shlamza (Leviticus Rabbah 35:10), Shlamzo (Sifra 
Behugotai 1:1), Shlamzi (Sifre Deuteronomy 42), Shel-Zion (B. Shab- 
bat 16b), Shlamto (Ecclesiastes Rabbah 7:12) Shalminon (Scholion to 
Megillat Taanit 28th Tevet, 2nd Shevat). She is variously mentioned 
with the sage Shimeon ben Shetah (e.g. Sifra Behugotai 1:1) and 
with King Yannai (e.g. The Scholion to Megillat Taanit 28th Tevet; 
Ecclesiastes Rabbah 7:12), who are attested as contemporaries else- 
where.’ The confusion in the queen’s name has never posed any 
difficulties in the identification of the various names with the same 


7 See Guria, above chapter one; for the example of Rabbi Hiyya’s sisters, see 
E.S. Rosenthal, “Rav Son of Rabbi Hiyya’s Brother, His Sister’s Son as Well?” in 
Henoch Yalon Jubilee Volume. S. Lieberman, A. Abramson, E.Y. Kutcher, S. Esh, eds. 
(Jerusalem 1963) 307-17 [Hebrew]; and see also my “‘Man Born of Woman ...’ 
(Job 14:1): The Phenomenon of Men Bearing Metronymes at the Time of Jesus,” 
Novum Testamentum 34 (1992) 35-7. 

8 See Appendix 2. 

9 J. Efron, Studies on the Hasmonean Period (Leiden 1987) 143-218. 
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woman and this woman with a queen mentioned at some length 
in the writings of Josephus—Alexandra, wife of King Alexander 
Yannai (War 1.107-19; Antiquities 13.398-432). The chronology fits, 
as does the singularity of a Jewish queen in the period described 
and commented upon by rabbinic literature. Archaeological dis- 
coveries have eventually clarified the original form of the queen’s 
name—Shelamzion (jrsn>w).!° The name Shelamzion was one of 
the most common and popular names during the Second Tem- 
ple period! but rapidly fell into disuse thereafter. The confusion 
in rabbinic literature can easily be explained as a result of the 
name falling into disuse. Often when names seemed unclear to a 
later editor or copyist, they were reconstructed or “corrected” in 
accordance with his/her understanding of the world. Obviously, 
the name Shelamzion was anomalous to rabbinic compilers. But 
nevertheless they deemed it important to preserve the traditions 
as transmitted to them, and their pathetic attempt to preserve this 
misunderstood name is a tribute to their commitment to authen- 
ticity. If nothing else can be specified as historically sound about 
Shelamzion of rabbinic tradition, the preservation of the queen’s 
name attests to her historicity. 


2. Queen Helene 


Rabbinic literature mentions yet another queen whose historicity 
is attested from the account of Josephus—Queen Helene of Adi- 
abene (Antiquities 20.17-96). Interestingly, the fact that she was a 
proselyte is ignored in rabbinic literature, where her name crops 
up only in the description of her generous benefaction to the 
Temple (M. Yoma 3:10) and to illustrate fine points of law (M. 
Nazir 3:6; T. Sukkah 1:1).!* However, her demonstrated wealth and 
piety, as well as her title and name, correspond to those of the 
Josephan queen, clinching the identification and reinforcing the 
criterion of a woman’s name as a preserver of a historical tradi- 
tion. 

The preservation of a name in no way indicates that the tradi- 


10 See C. Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological Researches in Palestine vol. 1 (Lon- 
don 1899) 386-92. 

1 Ilan “Women’s Names,” 191-2; 198-9; Tal Ilan, “New Ossuary Inscriptions 
from Jerusalem,” Scripta Classica Israelica 11 (1991-2) 155-7. 

12 See chapter four. 
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tions associated with it are historically sound. In a previous chap- 
ter I demonstrated how historical names were inserted into anony- 
mous traditions,!* and I shall return to this topic presently. How- 
ever, the case of Helene in rabbinic literature demonstrates that 
the opposite is also true. One tradition preserved in rabbinic lit- 
erature unquestionably recounts the conversion of Queen 
Helene’s two sons, Izates and Monobazus 


Genesis Rabbah 46:10 

There was the case of Monbaz and Izat, the sons of King Ptolemy, 
who were sitting and studying the Book of Genesis. When they came 
to the verse “You shall be circumcised in the flesh of your foreskins” 
(Genesis 17:11) this one turned his face to the wall and wept and 
that one turned his face to the wall and wept. This one went and 
circumcised himself and that one went and circumcised himself. 
After a while they were sitting and studying the Book of Genesis. 
When they came to the verse “You shall be circumcised ...” one said 
to the other: Woe to you, my brother! The other said to him: Woe 
to you, not to me. Then they revealed themselves one to the other. 
When their mother heard this she went and said to their father: A 
sore appeared on their members and the doctor recommended that 
they be circumcised. 


This story, which relates how, despite external opposition, Izates 
and Monobazus were circumcised. The names of the two boys 
clearly indicate that they must be the sons of queen Helene who 
had the same names, and also converted to Judaism (Josephus, 
Antiquities 20.38-47; 75). But although the names of the two boys 
are preserved with little distortion in the story, nothing else sug- 
gests that the storyteller knew anything about their historical back- 
ground. They are wrongly identified as the sons of King Ptolemy, 
and their mother, mentioned in the course of the narration, is 
nameless.!* This is therefore an example of a historical tradition 
preserved by the rabbis, which they no longer understood. Even 
though they knew who Queen Helene was, her connection with 
this tradition (and indeed the fact that she and her family were 
converts) was lost to them. This example should alert us to the 
limitations of the historical data that can be extracted with the 


13 Above, chapter two. 

14 On this tradition see L.H. Schiffman, “The Conversion of the Royal House 
of Adiabene in Josephus and Rabbinic Sources,” in Josephus, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. L.H. Feldman, G. Hata, eds. (Detroit 1987) 293-312. 
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help of the name criterion. The name probably preserves the 
memory of a historical figure, but nothing else told about a 
named person can be taken at face value.!® 


B. Examples of Other Named Women 


I shall now discuss some examples from rabbinic literature and 
try to weigh the value of the naming criterion in each case, ulti- 
mately showing that though it is a good criterion, it must always 
be very carefully applied before it can be fully trusted. 


1. Miriam of Palmyra 


A tannaitic tradition found in the Mishnah and the Tosefta men- 
tions a Miriam of Tadmor (Palmyra): 


M. Nazir 6:11!8 

There was the case (mwa) of Miriam of Tadmor (who was a nazirite 
and) who had some of the blood sprinkled on her (as part of the 
ceremony of fulfilling the nazirite vow) and they came and told her 
that her daughter was sick, and she went and found her dead. And 
the sages said: She should bring her other sacrifices and be puri- 
fied. 


The nazirite vow requires a person who has taken it to abstain 
from products of the vine, leave the hair growing and avoid con- 
tamination by a corpse. At the end of the period, s/he is required 
to bring several sacrifices and to sacrifice her/his hair to God. 
Miriam of Palmyra had taken a nazirite vow, fulfilled it and was 
about to end the process when her daughter died and she became 
defiled by her corpse. The rabbis, nevertheless, allowed her to 
end her nazirite vow without another period. Although I have quot- 
ed the entire mishnaic episode relating to Miriam, I shall con- 
centrate only on the woman’s name. As is the case with other 
women in this section, no extra—rabbinic mention of Miriam of 


18 The problem of Helene’s name is further complicated because her sarco- 
phagus has been discovered in Jerusalem and on it she is designated “Queen 
Sadan (]7x).” See my “Julia Crispina Daughter of Berenicianus, A Herodian 
Princess in the Babatha Archive: A Case Study in Historical Identification,” Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review 82 (1992) 367-8. 

16 Cf. T. Nazir 4:10. 
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Palmyra exists, so an analysis of her historicity must be based on 
internal rabbinic evidence. What can be historically trustworthy 
in this story? Mention of Miriam’s place of origin rings true. The 
name Miriam is also historically very plausible, because it was the 
most popular woman’s name at the time.!” If a name is typical for 
a historical milieu, its historicity is much enhanced.!® 

However, the same argument could work either way: a symbol- 
ic woman would also probably have a typical name. Furthermore, 
the name Miriam is biblical (Moses’ sister), and could therefore 
also serve as a symbolic name. For example, Miriam is the only 
name given to post-biblical women in Lamentations Rabbah. The 
name appears four times in a section lamenting the fate of the 
women of Jerusalem. The first mentioned (1:47) is Miriam Bat 
Boethus, but we know that the person actually meant is Martha 
bat Boethus!? mentioned elsewhere. The second named woman 
(1:48) is Miriam the daughter of Naqadimon ben Gurion. This 
daughter is already mentioned in tannaitic sources (T. Ketubbot 5:9- 
10; Sifre Deuteronomy 305) but there she is unnamed. She is also 
nameless in the Babylonian Talmud (B. Ketubbot 66b) and in Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan (Version A 17), although she is named Miriam 
(daughter of Shimeon ben Gurion) in the Palestinian Talmud (Y. 
Ketubbot 5:13, 30c). This either means that Lamentations Rabbah 
borrowed an actual tradition in this case, or that the manuscript 
tradition to the Palestinian Talmud available to us has been influ- 
enced by Lamentations Rabbah. Such a claim is impossible to veri- 
fy in light of the fact that only the Leiden Manuscript is available 
as a witness to this tractate of the Palestinian Talmud. In any case 
the authenticity of the name is suspect. Next comes another 
woman named Miriam, whose father’s name is not clear (either 
Boethus again, or Tanhum 1:49). This tradition is unique to 
Lamentations Rabbah, telling of a woman who was captured and 
ransomed, but repeatedly punished, apparently for past iniquities. 


17 Ilan, “Women’s Names,” 191-2; 196-7. 

18 See for example R. Baukham, “Salome the Sister of Jesus, Salome the Dis- 
ciple of Jesus and the Secret Gospel of Mark,” Novum Testamentum 33 (1991) 245- 
75 and particularly 253-4. l 

19 And so is the name found in the Leningrad Manuscript of Lamentation Rab- 
bah, see Naomi G. Cohen, “The Theological Stratum in the Martha b. Boethus 
Tradition: An Explication of the Text in Gittin 56a,” Harvard Theological Review, 
69 (1976) 190, ns. 7-8. In light of the tendency I will demonstrate here, the form 
“Martha” may actually be a correction of a knowledgeable scribe and not a bet- 
ter recension. On Martha bat Boethus see also above, chapter two. 
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Finally (1:50), the name Miriam bat Tanhum is given to the moth- 
er of seven who died a martyr’s death with her sons during the 
Antiochean persecution (2 Maccabees 7; 4 Maccabees 8-18). This 
woman and her sons are transposed to the Hadrianic period in 
the rabbinic version of the story. She is unnamed in the Mac- 
cabean version and equally nameless in the version in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (B. Gittin 57b). Typically, in Lamentation Rabbah, she 
too becomes Miriam.”° 

Thus, in the case of Miriam of Palmyra, we are left to decide 
whether the name preserved is a literary invention or a historical 
recollection. However, the story about her does not appear to be 
particularly literary; the memory of such a person seems plausi- 
ble, and the invention of a name, in this case, superfluous. 


2. Beluriah the Proselyte 


A named woman proselyte—Beluriah—is mentioned in the tan- 
naitic Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael in a halakhic discussion on the sta- 
tus of slaves who converted together with their master. 


Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael Pisha 15 

There was the case of (2 nwon) Beluriah the proselyte, some of whose 
female slaves converted (literally, immersed themselves) before her 
while some converted after her, and when it was put before the rab- 
bis they said: Those who converted before her are free and those 
after her are enslaved. 


Beluriah is mentioned in the context of a halakhic debate on 
whether a slave of a gentile who converts remains a slave or is 
automatically set free. Then an unusual case is brought of a 
women convert. The name of the woman (probably Latin Vale- 
ria) lends the story an authentic touch. What exactly happened 
with her and her slaves is another matter. The special name and 
the event it relates make this woman appear historically plausi- 
ble.?! 

Interestingly, the same woman appears again, this time in the 
Babylonian Talmud: 


20 The connection of the various Miriams to one another was noticed by G.N. 
Cohen, “Hannah and her Seven Sons,” Studies in the Variety of Rabbinic Cultures 
(New York 1991) 50. 

21 SJ.D. Cohen, “Crossing the Boundary and Becoming a Jew,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review 82 (1989) 24, also believes that this woman and the event are his- 
torically sound. 
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B. Rosh Hashanah 1'7b 

Beluriah the proselyte once asked Rabban Gamaliel: It is written in 
your Torah: “who does not lift up his countenance” (Deuteronomy 
10:17) yet it is written “the Lord lift up his countenance upon you” 
(Numbers 6:26) etc. 


This, as mentioned above,” is a question-answer genre typical of 
the Babylonian Talmud, in which a gentile, often male, sometimes 
female, asks a sage a question about an apparent contradiction 
within the Hebrew Scripture. Here the Babylonian Talmud typical- 
ly assigns this role to a named woman (significantly a proselyte) 
of the tannaitic period. This indicates that though the episode 
here is certainly a literary creation, the named woman in it is not 
necessarily. A typical trait of the Babylonian Talmud’s editorial 
process, as shown above, and further demonstrated below, is to 
insert historical names for anonymous persons in literary com- 
positions. The named person nevertheless remains a historical 
person. 


C. The Exceptions to the Rule—The Name Midrash 


One glaring exception to the rule suggested above, that when a 
woman is named, such a woman existed, is the case of the name 
midrash. A name midrash is an interpretation of a name based on 
an etymology (true or false) of the name. When an interpretation 
or wordplay is appended to a name in order to fit it into the 
framework of a story, this often indicates that the name is a cre- 
ation of the storyteller.?? A few examples from rabbinic literature 
will illustrate this: 


1. Qimhit 


The Tosefta tells a story of the two sons of Qimhit, whose mother 
saw both of them serve as high priests on the same day. 


T. Kippurim 4:20 
Once Shimeon ben Qimhit went out to converse with the king on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, and a spittle of saliva fell from 


22 Chapter six. 
23 See L. Jacobs, Structure and Form in the Babylonian Talmud (Cambridge 1991) 
15, for a similar critique of male name midrashim. 
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(the king’s) mouth and rendered (Shimeon) unclean, so Judah his 
brother went forth and officiated in his stead and their mother saw 
two of her sons (serve as) high priests in one day. 


The name Qimhit is probably recorded by Josephus (Antiquities 
18.34), but neither Josephus nor the Tosefta suggests that it is a 
woman’s name. Rather it appears as a patronymic or family name. 
However an appendix to this story, found in both talmudim, makes 
just such an assertion: 


Y. Yoma 1:1, 38d*4 

Qimhit had seven sons and all served as high priests. The sages 
inquired of her: What good deeds have you to your credit? She said 
to them: I swear that the walls of my house have not seen a hair of 
my head or the fringe of my under-garment all my life long. It 
is said: All flour (map) is flour (snap) but the flour of Qimhit 
(mmap smp) is the choicest (no). And they read this verse regard- 
ing her: “All glorious is the princess within” (Psalms 45:13). 


This play of words on a name which has just received a bearer 
and gender is a clear indication that the story was fabricated, prob- 
ably so as to fit the pun to the family name of the high priests.” 


2. Likhlukhit 


Another story found in the Babylonian Talmud tells a very inter- 
esting tale: 


B. Nedarim 66b 

(There was the case) of a man who said to his wife: I vow that you 
will not benefit from me (i.e. have sexual relations with me) unless 
you can show me one fair aspect in you. (This case was brought) 
before Rabbi Ishmael bar Rabbi Jose. He asked them: Perhaps her 
head is fair? It is round. Perhaps her hair is fair? It resembles stalks 
of flax. Perhaps her eyes are fair? They are blurred. Perhaps her 
ears are fair? They are doubled. Perhaps her nose is fair? It is 
squashed. Perhaps her lips are fair? They are thick. Perhaps her 
neck is fair? It is short. Perhaps her abdomen is fair? It sags. Per- 
haps her legs are fair? They are as wide apart as a goose’s. Perhaps 
her name is fair? Her name is Likhlukhit (Soiled). He said to them: 
It is fair (i.e. fitting) that she is called Likhlukhit, since she is soiled 
in every aspect. And he permitted her to her husband. 


Obviously, the name of this woman is the very essence of the story. 


24 Cf. B. Yoma 47a. 
25 And see further, Ilan, “(Man Born of Woman ...’,” 30-2. 
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It is also such a unique name that it is certainly an invention.” 


3. Tamar 


Finally I shall discuss a case which could be interpreted either 
way, in order to demonstrate that even when using the name cri- 
terion, in the final analysis each case must be judged according 
to its own special qualities. The Palestinian Talmud preserves an 
interesting story of a woman who gave up on the rabbinic legal 
system and decided to approach the Roman authorities instead: 


Y. Megillah 3:2, 74a 

Rabbi Hiyya, Rabbi Yose and Rabbi Immi were judging (the case of) 
Tamar. She went and protested against them to Antipata of Cae- 
sarea. They wrote and sent to Rabbi Abbahu (a sage of Caesarea). 
Rabbi Abbahu wrote and sent them: We have appeased three advo- 
cates: Good boy, Well-educated and Tarshish, Eudocos, Eumusius 
and Talasius, but Tamar (= bitter) is bitter in her bitterness 
(AANA OMAN Tan) she stands. We have tried to sweeten her but 
“in vain the refining goes on” (Jeremiah 6:29). 


The context of this story is a halakhic question, namely whether 
it is permitted to quote Scripture in a letter. Several letters are 
cited, to prove that some rabbis quote and others alter the vers- 
es they quote. The whole story is presented only in order to intro- 
duce the letter written by Rabbi Abbahu. This letter is an elabo- 
rate literary formulation, as letters often are.2’ It includes a 
quotation from the Bible, a free translation into Hebrew of the 
Greek names of the advocates, and a wordplay on the plaintiff's 
Hebrew name. Because the context of this wordplay is one liter- 
ary composition within another, in this case it may have been 
played on an authentic name of a real woman, whose unusual 
conduct suggests to the reader that only reality could produce 
such oddities.*® 


26 Note that the name Likhlukhit became the modern Hebrew name of Cin- 
derella. 

27 On its historical context and significance, see S. Lieberman, “The Martyrs 
of Caesarea,” Annuaire de l'institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves 7 (1939- 
44) 397; I.L. Levine, “R. Abbahu of Caesarea,” in Christianity, Judaism and other 
Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty vol. 4. J. Neusner, ed. (Leiden 
1975) 57. 

28 The name Tamar is again a biblical name. It has now been attested for 
Roman Palestine in the Babatha archive, see N. Lewis, The Documents from the Bar 
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D. Beruriah—A Case Study 


Most prominent among women mentioned by name in rabbinic 
literature is Beruriah. Beruriah is mentioned once in the Tosefta 
(T. Kelim Bava Metzia 1:6), and thereafter only in the Babylonian 
Talmud (B. Berakhot 10a; B. Eruvin 53b; B. Pesahim 62b; B. Avodah 
Zarah 18a). It is worth noting that in one of these entries Beru- 
riah is undoubtedly a secondary insertion. 


B. Berakhot 10a 

Certain bandits who were in the neighborhood of Rabbi Meir trou- 
bled him much. He prayed that they might die. Beruriah his wife 
said to him: Do you base your prayer on what is written: “Let sins 
be consumed from the earth” (Psalms 104:35)? Is “sinners” written? 
“Sins” is written. Furthermore, cast your eyes to the end of the verse 
“and let the wicked be no more.” Since sins will be consumed, the 
wicked will be no more. He prayed for them and they repented. 


A similar story is found elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud, but 
there its protagonists are Abba Hilqiah and his wife. 


B. Taanit 23b 
(Abba Hilgiah said): There were once bandits in our neighborhood. 
I prayed that they might die, but she prayed that they would repent. 


This episode is a literary reversal of the Queen Helene story men- 
tioned above. In that story we know that the events relate to 
Queen Helene, but her name is not mentioned. In this story the 
characters are named—Beruriah and Rabbi Meir, Abba Hilqiah 
and wife—but they are a secondary insertion. 

Can Beruriah be considered an entirely literary invention? To 
begin with, let us examine her name. Although it has been argued 
that the name is derived from the Roman Valeria,”9 it also has a 
straightforward Hebrew meaning—it is a theophoric name (or a 
female name) constructed from the root 772, which means either 
to choose, or to elucidate, clarify. Perhaps the whole purpose of 
the name is a midrash on the woman’s character.3? And indeed, 
the. Babylonian Talmud often places otherwise anonymous tradi- 


Kokhba Period in the Cave of the Letters: Greek Papyri (Jerusalem 1989) 67. For an 
unusual and obscure use of it in the Babylonian Talmud, see B. Yevamot 34b. 

22 See D. Goodblatt, “The Beruriah Traditions,” Journal of Jewish Studies 26 
(1975) 68, n. 1. 

30 The idea of this name midrash was first suggested to me by Judith Romney 
Wegner. 
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tions in the mouths of persons whose names have meanings sim- 
ilar to the tradition they report. For example, a person reporting 
about soiled hands is called ‘som —Filth (B. Berakhot 53b). The 
word “filth” is mentioned in the tradition itself. Another person 
named Isaac 78777, reports of coins arranged in a tower 2779 (B. 
Bava Metzia 25a).*) Is the case of Beruriah analogous? I think not, 
because she is also mentioned in a source earlier than the Baby- 
lonian Talmud—the Tosefta. Beruriah of the Tosefta is a transmitter 
of a halakhic tradition. It could be argued that the use of Beruri- 
ah in the Tosefta is similar to the use of fictitious persons in the 
Babylonian Talmud. But this seems inconceivable, since there is no 
direct link between the tradent’s name and the tradition she 
reports (a claustra) .°* Furthermore, even if she is invented, we are 
back to our previous criterion—who would invent such a charac- 
ter in the form of a woman? It would be inconceivable to invent 
one, unless the tradition about her was fairly well known. It 
appears, therefore, that Beruriah’s mention in the Tosefta has his- 
torical significance. It is a reliable report of a historical woman. 
Her name is thus also historical 


Excursus: The Case of Rabbi Aqiva’s Wife and the Name Criterion 


Can the name criterion be of any assistance in determining a his- 
torical basis for the wife-of-Rabbi-Aqiva story? It can do so only if 
Rabbi Aqiva’s wife has a name. Although the stories of Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife are recorded six times in four different documents, in 
only one case, Avot de-Rabbi Nathan Version A 6 (which, as I have 
shown, is probably the latest document) is the woman given a 
name. Her name is Rachel. Is this a historical name? Was this 
indeed the name of Rabbi Agiva’s wife? On the face of it, it seems 
convincing. Rachel is a sound biblical name, and it appears in the 
narrative without any name midrash or wordplay. Moreover, its 
meaning is not essential to the story. However, a closer look leads 
to a different conclusion. 

One of the two versions of the Rabbi-Aqiva-and-wife tradition 
in the Babylonian Talmud has been supplied with an epilogue: 


31 For a full list of the cases in the Babylonian Talmud and further bibliogra- 
phy on the issue see Jacobs, Structure and Form, 112-4, ns. 30-5. 
32 See above, chapter one. 
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B. Ketubbot 63a 

Rabbi Aqiva’s daughter did the same (as her mother) for Ben Azzai 
(i.e. waited for him while he studied). This is what is meant by the 
expression: “the sheep follows the sheep (Rom som Na N»m),” the 
deeds of the daughter are like the deeds of the mother. 


This Aramaic phrase, which does not mention any actual name, 
likens Rabbi Aqiva’s wife to a sheep. The word “sheep” in Ara- 
maic (Nm) stems from the same root as the name Rachel (m). 
My guess is that this Aramaic saying was understood by the edi- 
tor of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A, who, as suggested above, was appar- 
ently acquainted with the Babylonian Talmud, to hint at the name 
of the woman (by making a deliberate pun on her name). 

Furthermore, if the author of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A was famil- 
iar with the Babylonian version of the Rabbi Aqiva and wife sto- 
ry, it may have reminded him of the biblical story of Rachel and 
Jacob. The story of Rachel and Jacob is the most romantic love 
story in the entire Hebrew Bible. The story of Rabbi Aqiva and 
his wife is its equivalent in rabbinic literature. Or, in the words 
of Daniel Boyarin: 


The entire story of the romance of Rabbi Akiva and Rachel is gene- 
rated by one root metaphor: Akiva as shepherd and Rachel as ewe. 
Rabbi Akiva’s relationship with his wife is figured in several ways as 
the relationship of a shepherd to a beloved ewe-lamb; the very site 
of their erotic idyll is a barn.34 Rachel’s declaration that the “right- 
eous (shepherd) knows the soul (desire) of his animal” is, in fact, 
the key moment in the story. The metaphor of male lover as shep- 
herd and female beloved as ewe is, in fact, common in biblical dis- 
course, used frequently as a figure for the relationship of God and 
Israel and appearing in the Song of Songs ... There is another impor- 
tant biblical intertext here, the story of Jacob and his marriages. 
There also the master is a shepherd, in love with his master’s daugh- 
ter.” There also the father opposes the match. There also the shep- 
herd works for two periods of a number of years to win her,” and 


33 After writing this chapter I discovered that my interpretation was anticipat- 
ed by D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley 1993) 
151-4, although he assumes that she is already referred to as Rachel in the Baby- 
lonian Ketubbot version, a modern midrash which I reject. 

34 Note that Boyarin is referring indiscriminately here to the Ketubbot and 
Nedarim versions of the story. This is reminiscent of his midrashic methodology. 

35 But note the interesting role reversal—the biblical Rachel is the passive shep- 
herdess and Jacob is the active suitor, but here Aqiva is the passive shepherd and 
Rachel the active wooer. This point has been noticed by Roslyn Lacks, Women and 
Judaism: Myth, History and Struggle (New York 1980) 127, note. 

56 It has been suggested by Y. Fraenkel, Studies in the Spiritual World of the Aggadic 
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there also the name of the daughter is Rachel. Moreover, that shep- 
herd’s name, Ya‘qov, is an almost perfect anagram of our hero’s 
name.?7 


Rachel seems to have been the ideal name for such a woman. 
Therefore, I conclude that Rachel was not the historical name of 
Aqiva’s wife. 


E. Conclusion 


A name gives personhood to its bearer. This is true in literature 
as it is in history. Not surprisingly, only very few women are men- 
tioned by name in the sources. However, when a name has no 
specific literary purpose in a composition, in compliance with the 
criterion discussed in the previous chapter we can conclude that 
it retains the memory of a historical person. Thus, even though 
often a historical name is appended to a fictitious character in a 
literary composition, the historical person behind the name 
should not be discarded together with the episode in which s/he 
is found. A corpus of named women in rabbinic literature (see 
Appendix 1) is a fair starting point for a catalogue of historical 
women mentioned in these sources. The small number of entries 
in such a catalogue is intriguing, and makes the available mate- 
rial more precious. 


Story (Tel Aviv 1981) 114 [Hebrew], that, in the Ketubbot version, Rabbi Aqiva did 
not actually consummate his marriage before he set out on his studies. This would 
create an even closer bond between the Jacob/Rachel- Aqiva/wife stories. 

37 Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 151; 153. Note that although Boyarin has noticed the 
relationship between the two stories, he does not seem to notice that the name 
Rachel is not found in the Babylonian Talmud, and see particularly 154. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 
THE STORIES OF RABBI AQIVA’S WIFE 


The conclusions I wish to draw bear on the story of Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife. I shall attempt to show how the methods developed in 
this study illuminate the historical strata of the story. These con- 
clusions will, therefore, serve as an example of the kind of 
women’s history present in rabbinic literature and the way it can 
be discovered and told. 

Let me once more briefly outline the sources of the story and 
finally establish, by means of some observations, the relationship 
between them. One story appears twice in the Palestinian Talmud. 
The two versions are so close that nothing can be said about their 
relationship to one another. In any case, their contents are not 
repeated in the other stories except for one detail—the headdress 
Aqiva gave his wife. Another story is related twice in the Babylon- 
ian Talmud, with some striking differences, suggesting that the 
story in tractate Nedarim is a later version, which goes to great 
lengths to alter the intent and character of the story found in 
Ketubbot. Tractate Ketubbot thus seems to have been a source of the 
Nedarim version. Since Rabbi Agiva’s gift to his wife, a “Jerusalem 
of Gold,” is mentioned elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud in the 
context of a discussion about whether a woman may wear a “City 
of Gold” on Shabbat, the Nedarim version seems to have borrowed 
from this tradition as well. A final story about Aqiva and his wife 
appears in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, both in version A and in version 
B. In this case, the stories display a knowledge and an attempted 
suppression of the story as told in the Babylonian Talmud, in both 
the Nedarim and the Ketubbot versions, but the story in version A 
of the midrash eventually made an attempt to recapture the role 
of the woman in the story. 

The most crucial procedure is to discard all material in the sto- 
ries of Rabbi Aqiva’s wife that is clearly a-historical. This is a rel- 
atively easy task, employing methods discussed in chapters one, 
two and three. If a story has a parallel with the same framework, 
similar events and the same moral, but different characters, then 
the story is primary while the characters are secondary, and the 
events attached to the secondary characters are fictitious. The case 
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of the three stories about Rabbi Aqiva’s wife, however, is just the 
reverse. The characters and main points are similar, while the sto- 
ries into which they are woven are different. 

With the help of the literary-motif method, we can discard sev- 
eral layers of the Rabbi-Aqiva-and-wife stories. We see that the sto- 
ry of Rabbi Aqiva’s rise to fame (without the help of his wife) in 
both versions of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan is a standard “rags to rich- 
es” (or “rags to academia”) story told also about Hillel in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. We can also see that the Babylonian story about a 
father(-in-law) repudiating a beginning scholar son(-in-law), and 
revoking his vow once his son(-in-law) demonstrates proficiency 
in his studies, is the same story told elsewhere about another sage 
—Rabbi Eliezer (Genesis Rabbah and Avot de-Rabbi Nathan). In this 
case, we can be pretty certain that the Aqiva version is secondary, 
or at the very least later. If the second story, the one on Rabbi 
Eliezer, is the framework into which the Rabbi Aqiva story was 
incorporated, the original had no woman in it. But the story of 
Rabbi Agqiva stresses the role of Aqiva’s wife. The fact that the Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan version, based on another literary motif, sup- 
presses the role of the woman suggests an act of internal censor- 
ship on the part of its editor. Women or their significant deeds 
are often deleted from texts where they play too prominent a role. 
Even parts of the Ketubbot version in the Babylonian Talmud, in 
which the wife plays a significant role, are played down in the 
Nedarim version. 

The second criterion whereby I discard legendary elements, is 
the family-relationship criterion. In chapter two we saw that the 
Babylonian Talmud tends to create fictitious family relationships 
among characters it considers important. Since it probably bor- 
rowed the vow episode from the story of Rabbi Eliezer, in which 
Kalba Savua is an important figure, the Babylonian Talmud chose 
to make Kalba Savua into Agiva’s father-in-law, disregarding the 
chronological difficulties of such a relationship. The chronologi- 
cal discrepancy has, for many years, been the strongest evidence 
scholars produced of the legendary character of the Aqiva-and- 
wife stories. 

Two further elements in the stories were also shown to be leg- 
endary. The name method, which maintains that the recording 
of a woman’s name usually indicates that she is historical, proved 
useless in the case of Aqiva’s wife. The name—Rachel—given to 
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her only in the latest source (Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A), turned out 
to be a misinterpretation of an earlier statement found in the 
Babylonian Talmud concerning Aqiva’s wife. In light of this, we per- 
ceived structural similarities in the literary pattern of the stories 
about Agqiva’s wife in the Babylonian Talmud and those about the 
biblical Rachel in the Book of Genesis. The author of Avot de-Rab- 
bi Nathan A, who supplied the name Rachel, was obviously famil- 
iar with the story of Aqiva’s wife in the Babylonian Talmud and, 
under its influence, named his heroine Rachel. 

I also demonstrated that the story of Aqiva’s departure from 
home for many years leaving his wife poverty stricken, to care for 
herself alone, while he studied, beside being a universal literary 
theme (Penelope, Solveig), is unreliable because it originally 
appears within a Babylonian story chain designed to justify Baby- 
lonian deviation from halakhic rulings based on the authority of 
Palestinian sages. If it could be “shown” that Palestinian sages 
habitually left their wives for many years in order to study Torah, 
Babylonian sages could do likewise without qualms. If legitima- 
tion demanded the fabrication of several stories, that was all right. 
To this extent we can discard much of the stories’ substance as a- 
historical. 

This last criterion, however, incidentally provided us with posi- 
tive historical information (albeit not directly related to Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife). The cycle of stories in the Babylonian Talmud was for- 
mulated in order to contest halakhic rulings found in the Mishnah, 
which conflicted with common practices of Babylonian Jewish life. 
The Mishnah states explicitly that a scholar may leave his wife to 
study Torah for no more than 30 days. Such a ruling suited the 
geographical reality of a small country where the academies of 
learning were not very far from home. However it was impracti- 
cal in a large country like Babylonia, where the centers of study 
might be many days’ journey away. The story of Aqiva and his wife 
thus helps unravel a picture of the historical realities of the wives 
of Babylonian scholars, who were probably left at home for long 
periods (with their family or in-laws?) to tend to their children, 
while the husbands were away studying. 

The stories about Rabbi Agqiva’s wife made it possible to illu- 
minate two more historical aspects, which may not directly relate 
to her in particular, but which could have been true for other 
women of her time and place. One criterion employed, the hala- 
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khic criterion, suggests that when a halakhic dictum contradicts a 
practice mentioned incidentally elsewhere, the latter should be 
considered historically more reliable. I was able to show that 
although the halakhah insists on the father’s prerogative in arrang- 
ing his daughter’s marriage, another tradition tells of a certain 
institution whereby unmarried individuals could choose their own 
partners; and women no less than men were active in these pur- 
suits. Thus the unparalleled story of Aqiva’s wife proposing to him 
(a story preserved fully in the older version in B. Ketubbot and all 
but suppressed in the later B. Nedarim) can be explained as either 
recording the true story of Aqiva’s betrothal and marriage, or at 
least telling a plausible story of what women could do, and prob- 
ably sometimes did in his time. 

A second criterion, the language criterion, suggests that use of 
feminine language in the formulation of halakhah does not nec- 
essarily imply a law which applied to women alone, but rather a 
custom mostly observed by women. The Mishnah preserves a fan- 
tastic ruling on the use of executed women’s hair (which proba- 
bly never had any practical application), but which indicates that 
women’s hair was an economic asset. The distinctly feminine lan- 
guage of the halakhah is due not to any prohibition against using 
men’s hair commercially, but to the fact that, because the hair 
was used for women’s wigs, women’s hair was by far the more valu- 
able commodity. Thus the story about Rabbi Aqiva’s wife selling 
her hair, though probably not historical (since it is undoubtedly 
a literary motif employed in contemporary or slightly earlier Jew- 
ish apocrypha) was nevertheless entirely plausible. If Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s wife herself did not do it, certainly her contemporaries did. 

We were also able to recover some convincing biographical 
details about Rabbi Aqiva’s real wife. The first piece of informa- 
tion was adduced with the help of a criterion which examined the 
part played by the woman in the story—was it essential to the 
plot? Could the story have been told without it? Could it have 
been told equally of a man? If so, her part in the story was prob- 
ably real. One clear element in all versions of the story stands 
out, namely, could Rabbi Aqiva have achieved greatness without 
the help of his wife? The answer to this question is, without doubt, 
yes. Both the Palestinian Talmud and Avot de-Rabbi Nathan tell such 
stories. And yet, after the storytellers have finished describing Aqi- 
va’s independent rise to prominence, they turn around and cred- 
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it the wife for it. Obviously the role of Aqiva’s wife in his rise to 
greatness was too well known to the audience to be totally down- 
played. Therefore I concluded that this persistent element in 
three different stories reflects the historical fact that Aqiva’s fame, 
unlike that of his colleagues, was in fact achieved with the help 
of his wife. Exactly what she did, how she helped him, what sup- 
port she rendered him, we do not know. But whatever it was, it 
must have been substantial if it left such an imprint on the minds 
of storytellers. 

Another detail also persists in all three traditions, though it is 
not integral to the story—the mention of the gold headdress Aqi- 
va made for his wife. This item, designated “City of Gold” in the 
Palestinian Talmud, “Jerusalem of Gold” in the Babylonian Talmud 
and simply “Golden Crown” in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B, apparent- 
ly captured the imagination of gossips and ultimately of story- 
tellers. It is mentioned first, independent of any story, in an ear- 
ly amoraic source in the Babylonian Talmud. And it also contradicts 
the poverty theme popular in the Agiva stories. This indicates, I 
think that it is the second pillar on which the Rabbi Aqiva-and- 
Wife corpus developed. It seems to echo something that really 
happened. Rabbi Agiva really did give his wife a magnificent gold- 
en tiara. Everybody knew and remembered it. 

With the criteria I have worked out, this is as useful as the sto- 
ry of Aqiva’s wife can be for historical purposes. Perhaps if other 
scholars were to define other criteria, the story would prove rich- 
er. The conclusions drawn in these lines do not constitute a re- 
volution in the understanding of Jewish women’s history. The larg- 
er historical implications of the fact that women sold their hair 
to make money, or could arrange their own love matches in Pales- 
tine, or were deserted by their scholar husbands in Babylonia for 
many years, and the full significance of one woman who helped 
her husband become a great sage and was rewarded with an 
impressive headdress, I leave for another study. The present study, 
as I said earlier, consists of several examples for the sort of his- 
torical data we can accumulate from our sources, and which will, 
hopefully, eventually tell us much more. It is a modest beginning, 
but perhaps one day enough data will be collected to write a more 
complete history of these women. 
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THE MATRONA-AND-RABBI-YOSE CORPUS 


A. The Sources 


i. Genesis Rabbah 4:6 


Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: Why is it not written “that it was good” 
for the second day? He said to her: Nevertheless, in the end he 
... included them all, for it is said: “And God saw everything that 
he had made, and behold, it was very good” (Genesis 1:31). She 
said to him: This can be compared to six people (O78 72) com- 
ing to you and you giving a maneh (mn a coin worth one hundred 
coins of an inferior value) to all of them and to one of them you 
do not give a maneh and then you gave one maneh to (share 
among) all of them. Would not each now have a maneh and a 
sixth, while one would have only a sixth? I wonder. He then 
explained it to her a second time in the same way as Rabbi Samuel 
bar Nahman: Because the creation of the water was not yet com- 
pleted, it is written “that it was good” twice in connection with 
the third day (Genesis 1:10, 12). Once for the creation of the water 
and once for the creation on that day. 


Parallels: Yalqut Shimoni 5. 


ii. Genesis Rabbah 17:7 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: why (was woman created) by (means 
of) theft (of Adam’s rib)? He said to her: This can be compared 
to a man depositing an ounce of silver with you in secret and your 
returning him a pound (sw) of silver openly, is that theft?! She 
said to him: Why in secret? He said to her: First (God) created 
her for (Adam) and he saw her full of slime (mvn) and blood; 
thereupon (Adam) removed her from himself and (God) creat- 
ed her a second time. She said to him: I can add to your words. 
I was to be married to my mother’s brother, but because I was 
brought up with him in (the same) house, I became plain in his 
eyes and he went and married another woman, who is not as beau- 
tiful as I. 
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Parallels: Yalqut Shimoni 23. 
Cf. B. Sanhedrin 39a; Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B 8; M. Gaster, Exempla 
of the Rabbis, 34: LV. 


iii. Genesis Rabbah 25:1 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: We do not find death (stated) of 
Enoch. He said to her: If it had stated “Enoch walked with God” 
and no more, I would have said as you say. But when it adds “And 
he was not, for God took him” (Genesis 5:24), “he was not” in this 
world, “for God took him.” 


Parallels: Yalqut Shimoni 42. 


iv/a. Genesis Rabbah 63:8 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta: Why did Esau come out 
first? He answered her: The first drop (of semen) was (the one 
that produced) Jacob. He said to her: This may be compared to 
your placing two pearls (non) in a tube, does not the one put 
in first come out last? So too, the first drop was Jacob’s. 


iv/b. Midrash ha-Gadol to Genesis 25:25 

A certain matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta, saying to him: 
You say Jacob is the favorite. Why did Esau emerge first? He said 
to her: The first drop (of semen) was Jacob’s, but Esau was cur- 
dled (map) out of the <other> blood (pas asw). Thus it is stated: 
“red” (Genesis 25:25). 


v/a. Genesis Rabbah 68:4 (Ms. Vatican 30) 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta. She said to him: In how 
many days did the Holy One blessed be He create His world? He 
answered: In six days. She said to him: And what has He been 
doing since then? He answered: Sitting and making matches, man 
to woman and woman to man. 


Parallels: Tanhuma Buber, Bamidbar 18; Yalqut Shimoni 116 


v/b. Genesis Rabbah 68:4 (Ms. Vatican 30 Margin) 

She said: If that is difficult, I can match a hundred male slaves 
and a hundred female slaves in one night. She went and matched 
a hundred male slaves and a hundred female slaves in one night. 
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They stood and beat one another, and injured one another, he 
saying: I will not take her, she saying: I will not take him. (Rabbi 
Yose) said to her: If it is easy in your eyes, it is as difficult before 
the Holy One blessed be He as dividing the Red Sea. That is what 
is written: “God sets the solitary in families, he leads out the pris- 
oners to prosperity” (Psalms 68:7). 


Cf. Leviticus Rabbah 8:1; Pesigta de-Rav Kahana, Ki Tisa 4; Tanhu- 
ma, Ki Tisa 5; Bamidbar 16; Samuel Midrash 5; M. Gaster, Exempla 
of the Rabbis, 14: XVI. 


v/c. Tanhuma, Vayishlah 10 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta: In how many days did the 
Holy One blessed be He create His world? He answered: In six 
days, for it is written: “For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth ...” (Exodus 20:11). She said to him: And what has he been 
doing since then? He said to her: Making ladders. This one he 
raises and this one he lowers, this one he enriches and this one 
impoverishes. 


Parallels: Tanhuma, Matot 6—Rabbi Samuel bar Halafta; Tanhuma 
Buber, Matot 9; Numbers Rabbah 3:6; 22:8—-Rabbi Shimeon ben 
Halafta; Yalqut Shimoni 786. 


vi. Genesis Rabbah 84:21 

“But he refused to be comforted” (Genesis 37:35). Matrona asked 
R. Yose. She said to him: It is written “though Judah became 
strong among his brothers” (1 Chronicles 5:2), and it is written: 
“Judah was comforted” (Genesis 38:12), and this (Jacob), the 
father of them all “He refused to be comforted”? He said to her: 
One can be comforted over the dead but not over the living. 


Parallels: Yalqgut Shimoni 143; Midrash ha-Gadol to Genesis 37:35. 
Cf. Tanhuma Buber, Vayeshev 8; Tractate Sofrim, addition 1:3. 


vii/a. Genesis Rabbah 87:6 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose: Is it possible that Joseph, seventeen 
years of age, standing in all his heat, could do this thing (i.e. resist 
the advances of Potiphar’s wife)? Thereupon, he brought before 
her the Book of Genesis and began reading to her the stories of 
Reuben and Judah. He said to her: If Scripture did not cover up 
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in the case of these, who were adults, and in their father’s domain, 
how much more in the case of Joseph, who was young and on his 
own. 


Parallels: Yalqut Shimoni 145. 


vii/b. Midrash ha-Gadol to Genesis 39:10 

... Something else: She said to him thus: There is a lie (written) 
in your Torah, since Joseph came unto his mistress and it covers 
for him. He said to her: My daughter, For whom does one cover? 
For the son in his father’s house or for the slave in his master’s 
house? She said to him: For the son in his father’s house. He said 
to her: About Reuben in his father’s house Scripture made known: 
“Reuben went and lay ...” (Genesis 35:22) how much more so for 
Joseph who was in his mistress’ house. She said to him: You are 
truth and your Torah is true. 


viii. Leviticus Rabbah 28:6 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta: All this agony the right- 
eous (Ezekiel) suffered. He had many male and female slaves and 
they all reject this food and drink (while he was made to eat horse 
dung). And he said to her: (This comes) to show you that when 
Israel are in sorrow the righteous suffer with them. 


Parallels: Pesigta de-Rav Kahana, Mitzvat Haomer 4; Pesigta Rabbati, 
Haomer 18. 


ix. Pesigta Rabbati, Aseret Hadibberot 22 
Matrona asked Rabbi Yose, saying to him: What is unique in the 
Lamed, which makes it taller than all the other letters? He said 
to her: Because it is a herald, and it is the way of the herald to 
stand on a high place and announce. 


Parallels: M. Gaster, Exempla of the Rabbis, p. 15: XVII. 


x. Pesiqta Rabbati, Aseret Hadibberot 23 

Matronet asked Rabbi Yose bar Rabbi Halafta. She said to him: If 
circumcision is pleasing to the Holy One blessed be He, why was 
it not incorporated in the Ten Commandments? He said to her: 
It zs (incorporated in the verse): “(Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy ... you ... and) the proselyte (73) who is within your 
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gate” (Exodus 20:10), this is the proselyte who observes the Sab- 
bath within the covenant, like (one of) Israel. 


Cf. Tanhuma, Lekh Lekha 20; Bereshit Rabbati, Lekh Lekha 17:1. 


xi. Tanhuma Buber Bereshit 2 

It once happened that a certain matronita asked Rabbi Yose ben 
Halafta: In how many days did the Holy One blessed be He cre- 
ate his world? He said to her: On the first day. She said to him: 
On the basis of what do you teach me this? He said to her: Have 
you ever prepared an pmo7R8 (ariston—devotov—breakfast) She 
said: Yes. And how many pon (perhaps dishes) did you prepare? 
She said: So-and-so many. He said to her: And did you serve them 
all at once? She said: No, I prepared them all at once but served 
them dish by dish. 


Parallels: Yalqut Shimoni 6; A. Jellineck, Bet ha-Midrasch vol. 5, 155. 


xii. Tanhuma Buber, Bereshit 20 

A certain matrona asked Rabbi Yose: It is written: “That your days 
and the days of your children may be multiplied etc. as long as 
the heavens are above the earth” (Deuteronomy 11:21). You will 
only survive as long as the heaven and the earth survive. And heav- 
en and earth are destined to wear out, for so says Isaiah: “Lift up 
your eyes on high and see” (Isaiah 40:26) and it is written: “Lift 
up your eyes to the heavens and look (on the earth beneath. For 
the heavens will vanish like smoke, and the earth will wear out 
like a garment, and they who dwell in it will die like gnats)” (Isa- 
iah 51:6). He said to her: With the (words of the) same prophet 
you have rebuked me I (shall) answer you, as it is written: “For 
as the new heavens and new earth which I will make shall remain 
before me, says the Lord, so shall your descendants and your 
name remain” (Isaiah 66:22). 


xili/a. Tanhuma Buber, Migetz 9 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta, saying to him: All God’s 
glory is that he gives wisdom to the wise, as it written: “He gives 
wisdom to the wise” (Daniel 2:21). Should it not rather have been 
written: He gives wisdom to the foolish? He said to her: Do you 
have panp (xdoputlov—Jewelry)? She said to him: Yes. He said to 
her: If a person comes to borrow your pamp, would you lend them 
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to him? She said to him: If he were an opw (ixavoc—great) per- 
son I will lend him my pap. He said to her: Your panp you would 
only lend to an DPW person (but) the Holy One blessed be He 
(should) give his wisdom to fools? Thus it is written: “He gives 
wisdom to the wise.” He said to her: Not everyone who requests 
is rewarded “It is not many who are wise” (Job 32:9). 


xili/b. Ecclesiastes Rabbah 1:7:5 

A certain matrona asked Rabbi Yose bar Halafta, saying to him: 
What is the meaning of “He gives wisdom to the wise (and knowl- 
edge to those who have understanding)” (Daniel 2:21)? Should 
not Scripture have stated: He gives wisdom to those not wise and 
knowledge to those who have no understanding? He said to her: 
This can be compared to two persons coming to borrow money 
from you, one rich and one poor. To who will you loan, to the 
rich or the poor? She said to him: To the rich. And why? She said 
to him: For if the rich loses my money he has (other resources) 
to pay me back, but if the poor loses my money, from whence 
shall he pay me back? He said to her: Do your ears not hear what 
your mouth is saying? If the Holy One blessed be He were to give 
his wisdom to the fools, they would sit and discuss it in lavatories 
and theaters and bath houses. But the Holy One blessed be He 
gave wisdom to the wise and they sit and discuss it in the syna- 
gogues and houses of study. Thus: “He gives wisdom to the wise 
and knowledge to those who have understanding” (Daniel 2:21). 


Parallels: M. Gaster, Exempla of the Rabbis, 28: XL. 
Cf. M. Gaster, Exempla of the Rabbis, 12: XIII. 


xiv. Ecclesiastes Rabbah 3:21 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose ben Halafta, saying to him: What is the 
meaning of the verse: “Who knows whether the spirit of man goes 
upward?” (Ecclesiastes 3:21). He said to her: These are the souls 
of the righteous, which are kept in store, for Abigail said to David 
in divine inspiration: “But the life of my lord shall be bound in 
the bundle of the living” (1 Samuel 25:29). Can this be true for 
the evil as well? But it says (q0 710%) “And the lives of your ene- 
mies he shall sling out, as from the hollow of a sling” (zbid.). She 
said to him: And what is the meaning of the verse “and the spir- 
it of the beast goes down to the earth” (Ecclesiastes 3:21)? He said 
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to her: These are the souls of the wicked, which descend down 
to gehena, as it is written: “When it goes down to Sheol I caused 
mourning. I will make the deep mourn for it” (Ezekiel 31:15). 


Parallels: Ecclesiastes Zuta 3:21. 


xv. Exodus Rabbah 3:12 

“And Moses fled from it” (Exodus 4:3). Matrona said to Rabbi Yose: 
My god is greater than yours. He said to her: Why? She said to 
him: When he saw the serpent, which is my god, immediately 
“Moses fled from it” (Exodus 4:3). But when your god revealed 
himself to Moses he (just) hid his face. He said to her: May (your) 
bones rot. When our god revealed himself to Moses in the bush, 
to where could he have fled? To the heavens? To the sea? To the 
earth? But what is stated of (our God)? “Do I not fill heaven and 
earth?” (Jeremiah 23:24). But the serpent, your god, once a per- 
son flees from him two-three paces he is saved. Thus it is written 
“And Moses fled from it.” 


xvi. Numbers Rabbah 3:2 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose, saying to him: Your God, who does he 
bring close to him? He brought her a basket of figs and she chose 
the fine ones and ate. He said to her: You know how to choose, 
does the Holy One blessed be He not know how to choose? One 
whom he sees doing good he chooses and draws close to him. 


Parallels: Samuel Midrash 8:2. 


xvii. Midrash ha-Gadol to Deuteronomy 26:19 

Once Rabbi Yose was sitting in the marketplace and a certain 
matrona came and sat at his right hand side and her husband 
came and sat at his left hand side. She said to him: Rabbi, rejoice 
that I shall nurse you in the world to come, and my husband nur- 
ture you. He said to her: My daughter, what makes you say this? 
She said to him: Since it is written in your Torah: “Kings shall be 
your foster fathers (and their queens your nursing mothers)” (Jsa- 
iah 49:23). Rabbi Yose rebuked her and (tried to) remove her 
from these things (change the conversation?). She said to him: 
Rabbi, why do you rebuke me? Is it not also written to you: “Thus 
says the Lord, the redeemer of Israel, their Holy One to one 
deeply despised (abhorred by the nations ...) Kings shall see and 
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arise, princes and they shall prostrate themselves” (Isaiah 49:7). 
If this is fulfilled now—rejoice, if in the future—rejoice. Rejoice 
for what is written in you, for you and of you. Rabbi Yose (then) 
began saying: “When the cares of my heart are many, thy conso- 
lation cheer my soul” (Psalms 94:19). Although the nations of the 
world repress us and lord over us, we are reminded of the con- 
solations You have written us and are comforted by them, as it is 
written: “thy consolation cheer my soul” (Jbid.). What is the mean- 
ing of: “deeply despised abhorred by the nations” (Isaiah 49:7)? 
Even before the lowliest in Israel all the nations are destined to 
bow. 


xviii. S.A. Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot vol. 1, 167 (Yelamdenu 
Paqudei) 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose bar Halafta, saying to him: It is writ- 
ten: “(A land which the Lord your God cares for); the eyes of the 
Lord your God are always upon it” (Deuteronomy 11:12). Is it pos- 
sible that the Lord never turns his eyes away from it? If I were to 
watch closely over my maidservants they could not withstand the 
stench I shall discover in them. How (then) does the Lord always 
watch the land, as is written: “The eyes of the Lord your God are 
always upon it”? He said to her: For this reason you find the peo- 
ple of the Land of Israel suffering and inflicted, unlike abroad. 
In all their doings they are inflicted and suffer. But in the future, 
when the Holy One blessed be He comes, all the lands shall trem- 
ble, but Israel will not be damaged, as it is written: “He looks on 
the earth and it trembles” (Psalms 104:32). 


xix. Daat Zeqenim (Tosafot) to Genesis 32:12 

“For I fear him” (Genesis 32:11). Matronita asked: Why is (Jacob) 
afraid of Esau. Had the Lord not made him a promise (that he 
will protect him from Esau)? One of the sages’ disciples answered 
her: For he said “with only my staff I crossed this Jordan” (ibid. 
10). When the Holy One blessed be He gave (Jacob) his promise 
(he) was on (his) own, “and now I have become two companies” 
(ibid.). Thus, though I may not fear him, since the Holy One 
blessed be He has given me a promise, I fear lest (Esau) come 
and beat “the mothers with the children” (ibid. 11), for (God) has 
not given his promise to mother and children. 
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xx. Rabbi Judah ben Barzilai, Exegesis on the Book of Yetzirah. Kauf- 
mann, ed. (Berlin 1885) 150 [Hebrew]. 

Matrona asked Rabbi Yose, saying to him: Could (God) do so (i.e. 
speak to Moses) from within the hollow of a pillar? He said to 
her: If you develop a tumor in one of your organs, are not all 
your organs in pain? Thus, is it not written: “Do I not fill heaven 
and earth?” (Jeremiah 23:24). 


B. A Consideration of the Matrona Traditions not found in Genesis 
Rabbah 


In order to decide whether the later Rabbi-Yose-and-Matrona tra- 
ditions are authentic, we must expose them to the rigid criteria 
with which we scrutinized the Genesis Rabbah traditions: They may 
be considered authentic if: (1) The questions stem from the ambi- 
guity or obscurity of the verse to which they relate and not from 
external controversial issues. (2) The answers are simple, not 
involving complex references to remote verses elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture. Preferably, they refer to Matrona’s own life experience, or 
include reference to previous chapters in the biblical book under 
discussion. Of course a redactor may have added prooftexts to the 
stories, but these should not be an integral part of the story. (3) 
The traditions should not identify Matrona’s pagan background 
as an inherent part of the story. But since the pagan identity of 
Matrona could be a later addition by the redactor, this does not 
reject the entire tradition but only the final redaction phase. (4) 
Since there existed a collection of Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tradi- 
tions on the Book of Genesis, other traditions involving verses or 
themes from that book could also be considered as stemming 
from this collection. 

To begin with, we can discard traditions which definitely do not 
conform to these criteria. Three Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose perico- 
pae involve a discussion of remote and complex verses from else- 
where in Scripture to corroborate the question and answer. 


l. No. xii (Tanhuma Buber, Bereshit 20). Matrona quotes a verse 
from Deuteronomy, makes a “false” claim in relation to it and cor- 
roborates it with two verses from Isaiah, one of them integral to 
the question. Rabbi Yose answers her with another verse from that 
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prophet. This typical rabbinic discussion is very different from the 
usual Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions. Note also, that in this 
discussion, a new element, entirely foreign to the Genesis Rabbah 
traditions, appears: the redemption of Israel. This issue becomes 
central in some of the later Rabbi Yose and Matrona traditions. 
Even the question about God’s business since completing the cre- 
ation has acquired a redemptive epilogue in Tanhuma Buber, 
Bamidbar 18. 


2. No. xiv (Ecclesiastes Rabbah 3:21:1). Matrona inquires about the 
meaning of a complex verse in the Book of Ecclesiastes. Rabbi Yose 
answers her with the help of a verse from the Book of Samuel and 
one from Ezekiel. This tradition, too, is very different from the 
simple answer pattern characteristic of the Matrona-and-Rabbi- 
Yose traditions. 


3. No. xvii (Midrash ha-Gadol to Deuteronomy 26:19). This tradition 
relates an episode in which Rabbi Yose was sitting in the market- 
place of Sepphoris when Matrona and her husband joined him. 
Matrona began quoting to him verses from Isaiah to prove the 
greatness of Israel and its coming redemption, and although, to 
begin with, Rabbi Yose made an attempt to restrain her, later he 
joined her chorus of praise by quoting Psalms. Besides being built 
in a totally different way from the other traditions in the corpus, 
Matrona’s pagan identity is crucial for the story’s integrity. In addi- 
tion, the abundance of quotations from difficult and remote sec- 
tions of the Bible and the pericope’s preoccupation with the com- 
ing redemption of Israel reveal its inauthentic character. 

Two further traditions should probably likewise be discarded, 
primarily because of the pagan nature of the pericopae. 


1. No. x (Pesigta Rabbati, Aseret Hadibberot 23). Matrona here is 
interested in circumcision: since circumcision is such an impor- 
tant factor in Jewish life, she argues, why is it not found in the 
Ten Commandments? The question certainly does not stem from 
the verses describing the Ten Commandments. The question 
could relate to the verse in Genesis where God commands Abra- 
ham to circumcise (as in the Tanhuma, Lekh Lekha 20, where King 
Agrippa poses this question to Rabbi Eliezer, and in the Bereshit 
Rabbati, Lekh Lekha 17:1, where Tinius Rufus puts it to Rabbi Aqi- 
va), but the answer suggests knowledge of the text of the Ten 
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Commandments in Exodus. This again is not typical of the 
Matrona texts. It appears, that the question is “forced” on the 
chapter, because it worried certain groups at the time. And 
indeed, immediately preceding Matrona’s question, the same is 
asked by Aquila the proselyte, and by gentiles and assimilated Jews 
elsewhere. The issue of circumcision would be of primary con- 
cern to proselytes, particularly males. 

The authenticity of No. ix—the other Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose 
tradition in the Pesigta Rabbati (Aseret Hadibberot 22) also seems 
doubtful, but for a different reason. It is the only Matrona ques- 
tion which does not address a theological or textual question 
problem from a particular verse. 


2. No. xv (Exodus Rabbah 3:12). Since this is the most pagan of 
the Matrona questions, it had been cited both by Bohl and by 
Gershonzon and Slomovic first in their discussion, as though to 
leave no doubt concerning Matrona’s origin. Matrona tells Rabbi 
Yose that her God is greater than his, since Moses had fled from 
it (the snake) when he saw it in the desert, while from his own 
God (the burning bush) he had merely hidden his face. Rabbi 
Yose quotes to her a verse from Jeremiah. This formulation is like- 
wise foreign to the authentic Matrona traditions. 

Perhaps the textual history of this tradition merits further inves- 
tigation. In a medieval exegetical composition we find another 
midrash involving Rabbi Yose and Matrona (No. xx). Its similarity 
to the Exodus Rabbah tradition is of great interest. Although the 
question set by Matrona is different, the biblical chapter on which 
it is based is the same: the story of the burning bush. The ques- 
tion is nonetheless of a similar thrust, inquiring into the dimen- 
sions of God, and doubting his omnipotence and omnipresence. 
However, to this question Rabbi Yose’s answer is self-contained 
and typical (“If you develop a tumor in one of your organs, are 
not all your organs in pain?”), and the prooftext appended to it, 
the same verse from Jeremiah as in Exodus Rabbah, is a redactor’s 
addition. Could some ancient form of this obscure tradition have 
served as an inspiration for the Exodus Rabbah compiler? 

In another tradition, attributing a non-Jewish identity to 
Matrona (No. xvi—Numbers Rabbah 3:2), it could be considered a 
redactional addition. 

Six traditions remain which have not been discarded on the 
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basis of these negative criteria. The question of their authentici- 
ty is a relative one. The more positive criteria found in them, the 
more reliable they become. 

As mentioned above, it appears that a collection of Rabbi-Yose- 
and-Matrona traditions on the chapters of the Book of Genesis 
was available to the redactor of the Genesis Rabbah. Are any “lost” 
traditions from this collection, not included in the Genesis Rabbah, 
found elsewhere? Only two of the six remaining traditions could 
match this description: 


1. No. xi (Tanhuma Buber, Bereshit 2). This tradition was discussed 
in chapter three as the possible origin of tradition no. v in Gene- 
sis Rabbah. Although at the end of the story a prooftext is append- 
ed (Jeremiah 10:19), this seems to be a redactional addition. The 
literary setting of the tradition (straightforward question, simple, 
everyday answer) as well as the two Greek and Latin words incor- 
porated into it (GQLOtOV; missus) may evidence its authenticity. It 
is interesting to note that the same question was debated by tan- 
naim of Rabbi Yose ben Halafta’s generation: Rabbi Judah and 
Rabbi Nehemiah (Genesis Rabbah 12:4). The issue must have been 
under discussion in Jewish academies at the time of Rabbi Aqi- 
va’s disciples, and Rabbi Yose’s strange answer reflects a concept 
which had been developed. 


2. No xix (Daat Zeqenim to Genesis 32:12). This is a medieval exeget- 
ical compilation in which a Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose tradition has 
been preserved. Matrona sets a question relating to Jacob. In the 
long transmission process of this tradition the name of Rabbi Yose 
has been lost and the answer is given by someone designated sim- 
ply: “A disciple of the sages.” This, however, does not detract from 
the authenticity of the tradition. On the contrary, since the 
Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose framework had become a literary topos, 
Rabbi Yose’s absence from this midrash means that its transmitter 
had not filled an old vessel with new contents, but was, rather, 
using an old tradition. Rabbi Yose’s answer refers back to a pre- 
vious chapter in the life of Jacob. Such an answer is certainly in 
keeping with Rabbi Yose’s methods of instruction to Matrona. 
These two traditions strongly resemble the Genesis Rabbah cor- 
pus and could indeed have formed part of the original collection. 
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Four traditions remain: 


1. No. viii (Leviticus Rabbah 28:6). In this tradition Matrona asks 
Rabbi Yose about the nauseating command to the prophet Ezekiel 
to eat horse dung. Rabbi Yose tells her that Ezekiel, by such an 
act, is sharing the fate of Israel. The question is simple enough, 
but Rabbi Yose’s answer now involves a new theological trend, not 
found in Genesis Rabbah Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions—the 
eschatological fate of Israel. It remains uncertain whether, we can 
assume collections of Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose traditions existed 
for some or all the books in the Bible, including the Prophets 
and this alone casts doubt on the authenticity of the tradition. A 
similar tradition, involving Rabbi Abbahu and a heretic (min) may 
have served as the framework for this tradition. The heretic 
inquires about God’s commandment to Ezekiel to lie on one side 
for 390 days and 40 days on the other. Rabbi Abbahu’s answer is 
similar to Rabbi Yose’s: God punished only Ezekiel instead of all 
his people, because he was merciful (B. Sanhedrin 39a). 


2. No. xii/a (Tanhuma Buber, Migetz 9). The verse Matrona is inter- 
ested in here is from the Book of Daniel. The conversation is typ- 
ical of Rabbi Yose and Matrona, and is also full of Greek words 
(xdoutov; ixavos). This could indeed be a Rabbi-Yose-and-Matro- 
na authentic tradition, if Matrona had actually studied the Book 
of Daniel. 


3. No. xvi (Numbers Rabbah 3:2). Although this tradition is trans- 
mitted in Aramaic, and although Matrona is featured as an out- 
sider to Judaism, these are external, redactional features. A close 
inspection of the pericope reveals a familiar pattern: Matrona 
inquires about a verse in Numbers where the Tribe of Levi is cho- 
sen to perform God’s sacred work. How did God know how to 
choose them? Rabbi Yose, with the help of a practical example 
(basket of figs, out of which Matrona selects the choicest) explains 
God’s choice. 


4. No. xviii (Yelamdenu on Deuteronomy 11:12). On the verse in 
Deuteronomy, which states that God keeps a constant lookout over 
his land, Matrona says that such scrutiny is unbearable. Rabbi Yose 
agrees with her. It is precisely because Israel cannot survive such 
close scrutiny that they are constantly punished by God in their 
land. The apocalyptic epilogue to the pericope, referring to 
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Israel’s redemption, seems to be a redactional addition. Without 
it, this tradition also fits into the Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose corpus. 
However, Matrona’s mention of female slaves may be influenced 
by the Leviticus Rabbah redaction of tradition no. v in Genesis Rab- 
bah. Such a possibility makes the authenticity of this tradition sus- 
pect. 

We have now been able to divide the remaining corpus into 
three categories: pseudepigraphical traditions, possible authentic 
traditions and probable authentic traditions. The results are pre- 
sented in the following table: 


Table: The Degree of Authenticity of Matrona-and-Rabbi-Yose Traditions (On a scale of 
1 to 4). 


Tradition 


1. The Second Day 

2. Creation of Eve 

3. Enoch 

4. Primacy of Jacob 

5. God as matchmaker 

6. Jacob not comforted 

7. Joseph’s abstinence 

8. Ezekiel’s suffering 

9. The letter Lamed 

10. Circumcision 

11. Creation in one day 
12. Survival of Israel 

13. Wisdom to the wise 
14. Heaven and hell 

15. Moses and the Serpent 
16. Choice of Levy 

17. Gentiles in the eschaton 
18. Infliction of the land 
19. Jacob on the Jordan 
20. The burning bush 


Degree 


Authentic tradition 
Authentic tradition(?) 
Authentic tradition 
Authentic tradition 
Probable tradition 
Authentic tradition 
Authentic tradition 
Possible tradition 
Pseudepigraphic tradition 
Pseudepigraphic tradition 
Probable tradition 
Pseudepigraphic tradition 
Possible tradition 
Pseudepigraphic tradition 
Pseudepigraphic tradition 
Possible tradition 
Pseudepigraphic tradition 
Possible tradition 
Probable tradition 
Possible tradition 
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CORPUS OF NON-BIBLICAL NAMED WOMEN IN 
RABBINIC LITERATURE 
8 


Haninah ben Dosa’s neighbor IDR IDS 
B. Taanit 25a 


Rabbi Hiyya’s sister I's IS 

B. Sanhedrin 5a 

Executed priest’s daughter NTIS 
B. Sanhedrin 52b 

a 

The proselyte waa PNA 


Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Pisha 15 
B. Rosh Hashanah 17b; Yevamot 46a 


Rabbi Meir’s wife wana mana 

T. Kelim Bava Mezia 1:6 (cf. M. Kelim 11:4) 

B. Berakhot 10a (cf. B. Taanit 23b); Eruvin 53b-54a; Pesahim 62b 
(cf. Y. Pesahim 5:3, 32a-b); Avodah Zarah i8a-b (cf. Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah 7:11) 

(T. Kelim Bava Qama 4:17; Sifre Deutoronomy 307; Semahot 12; 
Proverbs Midrash 31:10) 

**Rashi to B. Avodah Zarah 18b 


Queen Berenice 
(Josephus, Antiquities 18.132-20.146; War 2.217-595; Vita 48-355) 
(B. Pesahim 57a-b; Keritot 28b) 


3 


Judah’s mother wna 
#B. Eruvin 63a (Munich Ms.) 


5 


Inn Keeper maT 
Y. Hagigah 2:2, 77d 
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Paid her daughter’s weight in gold ToT ment 
M. Arakhin 5:1 (Cambridge Ms.) 
B. Arakhin 19a 


Rav Nahman’s daughter(?) 7 
B. Qiddushin 70a 


Simeon bar Yohai’s daughter(?) nT 
#Y. Peah 1:1, 15c 
#(Y. Qiddushin 1:7, 61b) 


gi 


Queen on 
(Josephus, Antiquities 20.17-101; War 5.55; 6.355) 
M. Yoma 3:10; Nazir 3:6 

T. Kippurim 2:3; Sukkah 1:1 

Y. Sukkah 1:1, 51d 

B. Yoma 37b; Sukkah 2b; Nazir 20a 

(Genesis Rabbah 46:10) 


n 


Rav Huna’s wife man 
B. Nazir 57b; Bava Qama 80a 


Abayye’s wife Mn oko jaan sain 
B. Yevamot 64b; Ketubbot 65a 


Rav Mani’s wife RIN TN 
B. Taanit 23b 


Rabbi Hiyya’s sister mn 
B. Sanhedrin 5a 

Prostitute al 

B. Qiddushin 81b 

Q 


Rabban Gamaliel’s slave array 
Y. Niddah 1:5, 49b; 2:1, 49d 
Leviticus Rabbah 19:4 


Rabbi Hiyya’s daughter D» Mm n 
B. Yevamot 65b 
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5 


see (S77) DINT 

Rabbi Hiyya’s wife ma 

B. Yevamot 65b; Qiddushin 12b 

bat Retavi Syr my any 

B. Sotah 22a 

Rav Nahman’s wife (?) snd? 


B. Berakhot 51b; Shabbat 54b; Betsa 25b; Gittin 67b; 
Qiddushin 70a-b; Hullin 109b; Niddah 20b 


> 


Freedwoman maD 
M. Eduyot 5:6 

Sifre Numbers 7 

Y. Sotah 2:5, 18b 

B. Berakhot 19a 

**Numbers Rabbah 9:28 


5 


Deformed woman mDbo> 
B. Nedarim 66b 


ia) 

Rabbi Jose’s adversary (?) sma TTA 
Genesis Rabbah 4:6; 17:7 (cf. B. Sanhedrin 39a); 25:1; 63:8; 68:4; 
87:6; 84:21 


; Leviticus Rabbah 8:1; 28:6 
** Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B 8; **Exodus Rabbah 3:12; **Numbers Rab- 
bah, 3:2; 3:6; 22:8; **Ecclesiastes Rabbah 1:7:5; 3:21; **Pesigta de Rav 
Kahanah, Ki Tisa 4, Mitzvat ha-Omer 4, **Pesiqta Rabbati, Ha-Omer 
18; Aseret Hadibberot 22; 23; **Tanhuma, Lekh Lekha 20; Vayishlah 
10; Ki Tisa 5; Bamidbar 16; Matot 6; **Tanhuma Buber, Bereshit 2; 
20; Miketz 9; Bamidbar 18; Matot 9; **Samuel Midrash 5; 8:2; **Batet 
Midrashot pp. 167-168; **Bereshit Rabbati, Lekh Lekha 17:1; **Mi- 
drash Ha-Gadol to Genesis 25:25; 37:35; 39:10; to Deutoronomy 26:19; 
**Yalqut Shimoni 5; 6; 23; 28; 42; 116; 143; 145; 786; **Com- 
mentary to Sefer Yetzirah p. 150; **Daat Zekenim on Genesis 32:12 
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bat Kushi Sn 
Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Pisha 17 

Y. Berakhot 2:3, 4c (cf. Y. Eruvin 10.1, 26a) 
B. Eruvin 96a 


Slave owner nn 
B. Gittin 70a 


bat Bilga on 
T. Sukkah 4:28 

Y. Sukkah 5:11, 55d 

B. Sukkah 56b 


of Palmyra Dn 

M. Nazir 6:11 

T. Nazir 4:10 

B. Nazir 47a 

bat Alei Bezlim wn 

Y. Sanhedrin 13:9, 23c; Hagigah 2:2, 77d 

Abba Shaul’s mother on 


#B. Ketubbot 87a 


The hair dresser on 
B. Hagigah 4b; (cf. Shabbat 104b Munich Ms) 


The nanny onan 
B. Hagigah 4b 
bat Tanhum oq 


(Cf. 2 Maccabees 7; 4 Maccabees 8-18) 
Lamentations Rabbah 1:50 (cf. B. Gittin 57b) 
**Seder Eltyyahu Rabbah 29; ** Pesigta Rabbati 43 


bat Naqadimon ben Gorion ona 

Y. Ketubbot 5:13, 30c (Daughter of Shimeon ben Gorion) (cf. T. 
Ketubbot 5:9-10; Sifre Deutoronomy 305; Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael, 
Bahodesh 1; B. Ketubbot 65a—daughter-in-law; B. Ketubbot 66b-67a; 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A 17) 

Lamentations Rabbah 1:48 

**Pesiqta Rabbati, Nahamu 29 
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The Hasmonean Mariamme 
(Josephus Antiquities 15.23-239; War 1.241-433) 
(B. Bava Batra 3b) 


bat Boethus sno 


M. Yevamot 6:4 

T. Kippurim 1:14 

Sifra, Emor 2:6 

Sifre Deuteronomy 281 

Y. Ketubbot 5:13, 30b 

B. Yoma 18a; Sukkah 52b; Yevamot 61a; Ketubbot 104a; Gittin 56a 
Lamentations Rabbah 1:47; 49 (Leningrad Ms.) 


Rabbi Hiyya’s sister ann 

B. Sanhedrin 5a 

#Y. Hallah 1:5, 57d; #B. Berakhot 25b; #Pesahim 106b; 113b; 
#Yoma 19b; #Megillah 16b; #Yevamot 24b; #Ketubbot 21b; #Gittin 
13a; 63b; #Bava Qama 51b; #Bava Batra 8b; #Sanhedrin 101a; 
#Avodah Zarah 36a; #Menahot 81a; #Hullin 30b; 35a; 51b; 54a; 
74a; 92b; #Niddah 26b 


Abba’s mother sonn 
#B. Shabbat 121b; #Yoma 84a; #Betsa 22a; #Moed Qatan 26b; 
#Gittin 37b 


Rabba bar bar Hanna’s daughter ann 
B. Bava Batra 52a (Mss) 


Samaritan woman pma 
B. Berakhot 20a 


a 


Yudan Nasia’s sister “TT SST 
Y. Berakhot 3:1, 6a 
Also known as “ror (Y. Nazir 6:1, 56a) 


Name of woman on divorce bill NORDY TAS|N IN!) 
NMRED NANDO 
B. Gittin 63b 
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5 


Rabbi Hiyya’s daughter © MD 
B. Yevamot 65b 


x 


bat Paniel max 
B. Gittin 58a 


P 


Mother of high priests mmap 
#T. Kippurim 4:20 

Y. Yoma 1:1, 38d; #Yoma 5:2, 42b; Megillah 1:12, 72a; 
Horayot 3:5, 47d; 

Leviticus Rabbah 20:11 

B. Yoma 47a 

**Numbers Rabbah 2:26 


5 


Rabbi Agiva’s wife (?) Onn 

**Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A 6 

(Y. Shabbat 6:1, 7d; Sotah 9:16, 24c; B. Ketubbot 62b-63a; Nedarim 
50a; Avot de-Rabbi Nathan B 12) 


Mari’s mother 5m 
#B. Shabbat 124b; 154a; #Yevamot 45b; 92b; #Bava Metzia 73b; 
#Bekhorot 3b 


(es) 


Prostitute NDU oRdne RDW 
B. Sanhedrin 82b 


Rav Sheshet’s daughter OD 
B. Yevamot 62b (Mss) 


Rabbi Hiyya’s sister vow now 
B. Sanhedrin 5a 


Imma Shalom obe 
Sifra, Shemini Mekhilta de Miluim 33 

Y. Sheviit 6:1, 36c; Gittin 1:2, 43c 

Leviticus Rabbah 20:6 
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B. Shabbat 116a (cf. Pesigta deRava Kahana, Eicha 9); Eruvin 63a; 
Nedarim 20a-b; Bava Metzia 59b 
(Y. Yevamot 13:2, 13c; Avot de-Rabbi Nathan A 16) 


Judah’s mother ow 

#Y. Demai 6:3, 25c; #Kilayim 1:7, 27b; #Terumot 7:1, 44c; #Measer 
Sheni 4:4, 55a; 4:8, 55b; #Shabbat 12:4, 13d; #Eruvin 3:5, 21b; 
5:5, 22d; #Yoma 1:1, 38b; #Rosh Hashanah 1:1, 56b; #Megillah 
1:11, 71b; #Sotah 1:10, 17b; #Ketubbot 3:1, 27b; #Nedarim 3:12, 
38a; 5:4, 39b; #Gittin 2:3, 44b; #Shevuot 7:5, 38a; #Horayot 2:8, 
46d 


Herod’s sister Salome 
(Josephus, Antiquities 14.121-18.31; War 1.181-2.167) 
(Scholion to Megillat Taanit, 2 Shevat prow) 


Queen yrsnow 


(Josephus, Antiquities 13.398-432; War 1.107-119) 

(waow) Sifra, Behugotai 1:1 

(Tun ow psow 8o) Sifre Deutoronomy 42 

(vs =w) B. Shabbat 16b 

(Ayaow psadbw vxaow) Leviticus Rabbah 35:10 

(Y. Berakhot 7:2, 11b; Nazir 5:5, 54b; Genesis Rabbah 91:3; 

B. Berakhot 48a; Sotah 22b; 47a Munich Ms.; Sanhedrin 107b 
Munich Ms.; Keritot 28b) **Ecclesiasies Rabbah 7:12 (MW); 
**S§cholion to Megillat Taanit, Tevet 28 (prado veo jprndw) ;She- 
vat 2 

(ra %w jpsin>w pranw) 


n 


Plaintif in Caesarea aan 
Y. Megillah 3:2, 74a 


of the house of Rabbi mvn Tan 
B. Yevamot 34b 
Foreign Women Rulers 


Mother of King Shapur PANT SS 
B. Taanit 24b; Bava Batra 8a; 10b; Zevahim 116b; Niddah 20b 
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Ptolemy’s wife RNAs 
Y. Megillah 1:11, 71d 
B. Megillah 9b 


Antoninus’ daughter 8o 
B. Avodah Zarah 10b 


Zenobia the Palmyran Queen man 
Y. Terumot 8:10, 46b 


Severus’s daughter OY 
B. Niddah 45a 


Queen of Alexandria RTE 
(wan) T. Niddah 4:17 
B. Sanhedrin 90b; Avodah Zarah 8b; Niddah 30b 


Female Spirits 


bat Mahlat ns 
B. Pesahim 112b 
**Numbers Rabbah 12:3 


mo 
B. Shabbat 151b; Bava Batra 73a 
**Numbers Rabbah 16:25; **Alpha-Beta de-Ben Sira 


Nameless woman mentioned. Usually identified with named 
woman.—( ) 

Late tradition.—** 

Mentioned only as mother of ...—# 

Definition is traditional. When doubt is raised in the text—(?) 
regarding this definition, a (?) is added. 
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